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DEDICATION 

TO 

HELEN, COUNTESS DE CHOISEUL, 

VO&MBmLT 

PRINCESS DE fiAUFFREMONT. 



My dear friend. 

The constant attachment, of which you 
have given me so many aflecting proofr, 
ever since yonr inihncy, has so grown be- 
neath my eyes, along with yonraell; that it 
has ended by making me insensibly forget 
the disparity of our years. The liyeliness of 
my own feelings, and the perpetual charm 
that our conTersations have for me, lead me 
to imagine myself as young as you are. It 
is one of those illusions of the heart which 
we can carry with us to the grare, and 
which console us for the loss of erery other. 

You are fond of the subject, and of the 
hero of this work. Who can appreciate better 
than younelf a lofty and susceptible soul. 
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united to the finest poetic talent! I have 
never profaned my dedications ; throughout 
my works they have never been dictated by 
vanity or ambition. You may believe then, 
my dear friend, that, at the time of life at 
which I am arrived, the hopiage which I 
offer is sincere. I feel that 1 am presenting 
you with my last thoughts, and this me- 
lancholy idea is not without sweetness to 
me. You will often read this work, and 
always with affection ; you will retrace in it 
my thoughts, my opinions, my sentiments, 
my entire soul; in short, all that has attached 
us, by sympathy, to each other. A portrait, 
a resemblance of mere features, is only a 
weak and fugitive remembrance : so short a 
time may rob it of its likeness ; but the soul 
neither sleeps nor dies; and in that absence, 
the name of which makes us start, all that 
it possesses of goodness, generosity, and ten- 
derness, not only remains, but must become 
purified and exalted: for such a soul to 
pourtray itself in its productions, is for it to 
leave to friendship the only remembrance 
which can never fail : it is thus that we are 
enabled to live always with those we love. 
In the moment, then, of our inevitable sepa* 
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nitiony listen to that interior voice which will 
repeal to you the three words so fall of eon« 
Bolation, which termioate this work. In the 
mean time let us enjoy all the pleasures 
of an intimate confidence, and a reciprocal 
oommnnication of ideas. In consecrating^ our- 
selves to useful employments, the arts and 
friendship, we prune life of its idleness and 
vanities ; in spite of fate we embellish our 
existence, and we prolong it likewise, if we 
lose none of the pure enjoyments of the 
heart and mind which it is capable of af- 
fording. You will see in this history that 
our destiny has nothing of the material 
world connected with it ; that it depends, in 
fact, entirely upon our taste, our imagination, 
our character, and our habitual occupations* 
This power of untwisting the darkest com- 
binations of fortune, and of depriving chance 
of its depressing influence, is the most pre- 
cious gift that the Creator has bestowed 
upon human nature. In nothing can the 
brute creation oppose their fate — man can 
rise superior to his in every thing; he can 
soften his situation by the sublimest hopes ; 
he can transform it into any thing he pleases, 
by the most delightful illusions. There is a 
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soTereignity, nay a magic, in his will !* But 
these wonderful faculties only produce hap- 
piness to him, when they are united with 
virtue, and a profound sentiment of duty. 
An ardent mind, and a depraved heart, can 
only engender monsters of folly and guilt. 
These reflections are not misplaced in the 
dedication of the history of Petrarch ; for 
we may easily discover from his letters, and 
in his poetry, that he owed the sweetest mo- 
ments of his existence to the illusions of his 
imagination, and the ideal scenes which it 
raised around him. 

We have often remarked, when we have 
been converging together on the subject of 
this work, that there would 'be a great diffi- 
culty in representing Petrarch equally ena- 
moured of the fine arts, glory, and Laura. 
It should seem that the love of glory, inse- 

* This power of imagination which can invest rerei ie^ 
with all the importance of realily, is not more surprising 
than the effects which theatrical representations, and 
even the peruaal of a book, occasionally produce. Why 
should not our own inventions of the same kind, adapted 
to our own immediate sentiments^ make ns experience 
emotions as lively as those which are excited in us by 
fictions foreign to our own particular situation and feel- 
ings? 
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parable from poetical eothusiasra, ought to 
render every other passion only a secondary 
consideration. But the attentive study of 
Petrarch in his writings, his history, his 
character, and the motives of his actions, 
has convinced me that he had so much el^ 
vation of mind, such purity of ideas, and 
such profound sensibility, that, notwithstand- 
ing the vivacity of his feelings, his enthu- 
siasm was the genuine ofispring of his soul : 
he adored Laura because she was, in his 
eyes, the most perfect of • women; he advo- 
cated the cause of liberty, not to make 
himself popular as its defender, but solely 
through philanthropy, heightened by his se- 
ducing recollections of ancient Rome. His 
friendships were always founded upon admi- 
ration ; he gave himself up with enthusiasm 
to the study of poetry, as the language most 
capable of expressing the nobleness, the 
energy, the exaltation of his thoughts and 
sentiments. He loved glory because he 
looked upon it as the reward of virtue, and 
the only one on earth that was worthy of her. 
His tastes and inclinations never sprung from 
pride or vanity; his passions all flowing from 
the same principle, neither struggled with. 
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nor yielded to, each other — none reigned ex« 
clusively: on the coDtrary, their strength 
and constancy consisted in their general 
agreement. Above all, he was eminently 
religious; as must always be the case with a 
character like his. The grovelling thoughts 
of infidelity would have been repugnant to 
every feeling of such a noble disposition, 
and of a mind capable of receiving every 
thing, and comprehending every thing, ex- 
cept the idea of annihilation ; and if even 
the sublimity of evangelical morality could 
have failed to convince his reason, it must 
inevitably have persuaded his heart. There 
is an infinity in moral perfection, which is 
only an excellency without limits; all souls 
of susceptibility, united to a strong imagina- 
tion, will direct themselves towards it^ by a 
natural effort; and if the passions divert them 
from it, they will return to it with encreased 
atrdour : as a vigorous tree, bowed down by 
an oppressive power, at length disengages 
itself from the force which oppressed and 
overcame it, and springs up again with 
proud impetuosity. Vice, in conjunction with 
impiety, acts only under momentary sensa* 
tions and impulses: it is surrounded by 
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frightful boundaries, which are to it to many 
abysses: it repulses the memory of the past; 
it consumes, it devours the present ; and, 
tremblingly, throws a dark veil over the fa* 
tare. So far from wishing to cherish the 
sacred fire of the imagination, it delights in 
trampling it on the earth, and substituting 
in its place monstrous and disgusting visions* 
Circumscribed in the narrow and contempti- 
ble circle of its physical necessities and plea- 
sures, we may compare it to he vile insect 
which crawls, vegetates, and fixes itself upon 
a barren rock, in the midst of dangerous 
sands, and surroanded by the deep whirl- 
pools of a raging sea. 

One of those men of genius who best 
know the human heart, has said, that in the 
conduct and actions of life, '< order leads to 
God:"* elevation of soul and sensibility con- 
duct us to him in the same manner. 

Though Petrarch has addressed so larg^ a 
proportion of his verse to Laura, his muse, 
as chaste as brilliant, ' has never rendered 
homage to any other than to Venu$ Urania ; 
avoiding altogether that terrestrial Venus 
which inspires only what may be called wan- 

* St. AttgoBtin. 
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deling AUnins : that kind so easy, and so in- 
sipid, the licentious images and ezpresnioiis 
of which, seem to materialize every things of 
sentiment that we may, by accident, find in 
such productions. Petrarch, on the contrary^ 
has immortidized his genius and talents hj 
Ae noblest subjects: he has celebrated, with 
equal success, religion, valour, virtue, glory, 
and liberty. 

I have endeavoured, in this work, when- 
ever 1 have made Petrarch speak, to impart 
a poetical colouring to his language, without 
robbing it of the extreme simplicity and 
goodness which formed essential features in 
his character. It has appeared to me, that 
even in the style of the work itself, I ought 
sometimes to assimilate it with that of poetry, 
and sometimes to assume the graver tone of 
history ; since I had to transport myself, in 
the course of it, back to the most memorable 
epocha, and retrace the great political events 
in which Petrarch, by his opinions, his pro- 
ceedings, his enibassies, his connexions, and 
his writings, took a very active part ;* and 

• I have inierted in this work a couciae, biit acmpn- 
loatly exact, historical sketch of the plot of Rienzi, as 
this famous conspirator was the friend of Petrarch, who 
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thati in sfaort, 1 had to write the life of that 
celebrated .man, who was twice-crowned in 
the Capitol, as historian and as poet« I hare 
long meditated on the subject, beautiful and 
original as it is, of this work ; and 1 hope I 
have felt and <;omprehended all that may be 
made of it. Every way inferior to Petrarch 
in talents,! find myself, however, continually 
sympathising with him in character ; in his 
mode of viewing things ; in his feelings; in 
Ids love of study; of solitude, and the arts; 
and, above all, in the habitual and peculiar 
use which he made of his lively imagination 
—in ministering through it to his consolation, 
or his delight. Thus have I been enabled to 
paint, with truth, the imaginary scenes which 
compose so large a portion of his history; 
nor have 1 ever written any thing with mcH^ 
interest, gratification, and ease. Neverthe- 
less I ain far from flattering myself .that 1 
have surmounted all the difiiculties of such 
a subject ; I am too conscious that Petrarch 

feneronsly hazarded his fortnne, aud hit r«poiie, to gave 
hliD, after his fall. 

I have not spokea of the embassies of Petrarch, as he 
did Bot eogage io then until after the death of Laura. 
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deseiTefi an historian in the fuH possessioii of 
most vififorous talents. ' 

1 have spared neither reading nor research 
in order to make the historical part of this 
work as complete as possible. Petrarch has 
never made use of a remarkable expression 
which is not to be found either in the text or • 
the notes; and the most extraordinary events 
in the whole romance are drawn from bis 
own history, which presents a new species.of 
the marvellous-^that which, may be pro- 
duced by the heart and the imagination* 

Let this work then, which is consecrated 
to you, find a place in that pretty library^ 
where your friendship to me has so often 
shone forth: if it amuse your leisure mo- 
ments, and inspire an interest in your heart, 
this child of my old age will, indeed, become 
the object of my laudable partiality. 



CliatcRU fJe Carlepont, 
September 86, I8I9. 
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The Muses, friends df peace, desert 
tumultuous cities in the time of civil 
discord, and the arts, however they 
may have flourished, soon fall into me- 
lancholy decay ; for among a multitude 
of literary persons, and of artists, there 
will always be found a great ndmber, 
who, to flatter the passions of a ruling 
party, abandon the right road, and the 
principles of truth, and who, protected 
by the factions to which they offer up 
their incense, find it easy to obtain 
academic crowns, and an epfaetneral 

TOL. I. 9 
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reputation. If we suffer the harrow to 
pass over an extensive territory, if we 
throw down the barriers which separate 
the various departments of it, and tear 
up its most valuable productions by the 
root, we can no longer recognise where 
they began, or where they ended. Such, 
after a revolution, is the state of the 
arts. All is perplexity and confusion, 
every limit has been set aside, or over- 
leaped, and we know not on what to 
rest, or where we ought to stop. We 
no longer see the point which separates 
sublimity from bombast, boldness from 
extravagance, simplicity from.childish-* 
less. When a calm is re-established 
ihetaste of the public continues injured, 
and those who have the inclination have 
not the power, at least for sometime 
lifter, to assign the first places in lite^i- 
rature and the arts, to those who may 
best deserve them, But when thesfi 
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internal troubles, these intestine and 
bloody commotionseffect the overthrow 
of empires, in barbarous ages, if there 
should exist some wise and tranquil 
minds, who, shunning the din of arms, 
seek for repose in solitude, should a 
man of genius be found among them, 
he will be enabled to console himself 
in the silence of retreat by his works, 
and his example ; his studies, and the 
fruit of his midnight watchings, will 
lead the way for the happy resurrection 
of the sciences, and all the enchanting 
arts, the renown of which constitutes 
the glory of nations, and forms the most 
brilliant epocha in the history of past 
ages.* It is difficult to revive literature, 
when once it has fallen into decay ; for 

^ It was during^ the horrors of civil war, that a 
tar scientific persons formed, under the bond of 
Mccecf » that learned institution which has ainee 
^^lo the Royal Society of London* 

b2 
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the corruption of the public taste dis- 
courages persons of ability — complete 
ignorance is preferable, because that 
can at least ' associate itself with im- 
pressions of the beautiful and the true. 
Dante, persecuted in Italy, compelled 
to fly, and conceal himself, gave to his 
country the first poem of which it had 
any reason to be proud ; and a few 
years after his death, in times as de- 
plorable, a genius happier still, ob- 
tained an influence over the literary 
glory of Italy, yet more extensive, and 

* 

conspicuous. 

In faithfully copying from history, I 
shall sketch this interesting picture, 
and delineate, in a poet replete with 
genius, the triple enthusiasm of reli- 
gion, love and glory. I shall endea- 
vour to depict a pure and generous 
soul, sublimed by love^ and to whom 
friendship was a passion ; a strong and 
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urdeot imagination, even the wander- 
ings of which were actuated by prin- 
ciples of virtue; a profound piety» 
which, even in times of superstition, 
never degenerated into fanaticism ; a 
love of bis country, and of fame, ex- 
empt from the bitternesses of envy, and 
which never led him into any excess of 
party spirit ; a noble ambition, which 
disdained alike the intrigues of cabal, 
and the allurements of wealth ; an un* 
affiicted modesty, amidst the most bril* 
liant success ; the most exalted senti* 
ments that can animate the hiidiaa 
heart; in short, the varied atfiributes 
of a sublime poet, blest with every sort 
of inspiration. ' Such are the different 
features that I have endeavoured fio 
unite in the portrait of my hero ; such 
was Petrarch, that most extraordinary 
man, still more admirable in the eXf 
cellency of his character, than in tbd 

B 3 
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saperiority of his genius, and the rarity 
of his talents. It has fallen to my lot, 
also, to describe, in this work, that 
beautiful country of Europe, which 
reckons ip its annals, so many bril- 
liant ages, distinguished by the arts, 
sciences, and letters,* To this great 
nation, destined to shine throughout 
the world which it had subjected, it 
was given to afford the most perfect 
models to all succeeding geuerations 
of artists and of scholars ; in its aca- 
demies of painting and of architecture, 
and in its modern tongue, as well as 
its ancient language. Modern Rome, 
the fortunate rival of ancient Rome, 
maintains herself in triumph, upon 
the throne of the fine arts. I'his con- 
soling power of talents, which were 

* The Augustan age — ^the fourteenth centnty. 
The reign of Leo X«— the age of Tasso, and o«t 
«waage. 
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eVer favourable to peace, has been 
enabled to preserve itself in Italy, not- 
withstanding the most sanguinary wars 
and revolutions ; and it has raised, by 
turns, the most admirable trophies and 
monuments, in the midst of the noble 
ruins and decay which attest its antique 
splendour — a rare example upon the 
earth of so long a course of prosperity 
and glory. 

If ever, in the course of this work, 
I have deviated from the strict fidelity 
of an historian, it has been in speak- 
ing of the beautiful LaurUj and 
surely in describing the object of a 
poet's love, a little fiction may be par* 
doned. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Italy, torn in pieces by the 
foctions of theGuelphs and Gbibellines, 
offered the frightful spectacle of a 

B 4 
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uQiversal warfare.* Laws were with- 
out vigour, magistrates without autho* 
rity» the traveller without protection. 
Hatred and revenge filled the cities 
with scaffolds and with blood, and 
those who. sought to avoid proscrip- 
tions by flight, only fell into the hands 
of armed robbers, with whom the roads 
were crowded. ^ 

In each faction were collected to« 
ge(her men the most opposite to each 
other, in education, character and hap 
bits ; esteem tvas no longer the indis* 
pensable basis of solemn engagements ; 
contempt was no longer an obstacle to 
the closest connexions. These turbn* 
lent spirits were occupied with one sole 
design ; they possessed only one soli- 

* The Guelphs supported the pretensions of the 
Popes ; the Ghibellines espoused the cause of the 
Emperors. 
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lary virtue, enthusiasm in the cause 
they had undertaken. In spite of the 
despotism of chiefs, and the horrors o£ 
anarchy, the yotce'of liberty resounded 
• from all parts, and it was impossible to 
listen without emotion, amid scenes 
where every surrounding object re- 
called some powerful recollection, to 
the tumultuous cries repeated by the 
ecbos of the Capitol, whilst the majesty 
of the theatre ennobled the acttonis and 
the impetuous feelings of those who 
uttered them. 

It is true, that in the midst of these 
disorders, religion, outraged as she 
was in her precepts, still reigned ia 
£uth ; she still preserved at the bottom 
of the heart, the precious germ of those 
generous virtues with which she had 
invested chivalry ; the spirit of whichf 
depressed as it was b^ civil war, was 
nevertheless so generally diffused, tliat 

B 5 
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its influence was perceptible even in 
the most criminal associations, and 
often produced unexpected actions of 
clemency, and striking traits of hercnsm 
and elevation of soul, even in the 
haunts of the robber. 

Whilst these factions ravaged Italy, 
shedding torrents of blood, burning 
and annihilating cities, and heaping 
fresh ruins on those of antiquity, a 
consolatory genius, the genius of the 
arts, sweetly diffused itself over, some 
obscure retreats in this beautiful coun- 
try » Cimabue, and Giotto, his son, 
discovered the art of painting ; or, ra- 
ther created it a second time ; Arnolphe 
Lapi again raised architecture from 
the earth ; Brunetto Lettini in private 
taught rhetoric^ philosophy and ek>* 
quence ; the divine Dante, his disciple, 
composed, in his flight, the poem 
throughout which his irritated muse 
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has scattered so maDy satirical allu- 
sions; Jean Villani, a keen observer, 
and impartial judge of the events virhich 
took place under his own eye, v^rote 
the history of them ; and Petrarch first 
saw the day, at Arezzo.* At the time 
of his birth Petracco, bis father, was 
in Florence, where, joining himself to 
the party of the Whites, he maintained 
a bloody combat against that of the 
Blacks.-f The issue of it proved fatal 
to the Whites, whose party was joined 
to that pf the Guelphs. They were ba- 
nished from Florence; their houses 
razed to the ground, and their estates 
coufiscated. Petracco and Dante were 
included in the proscriptions, and Pe- 
tracco sought refuge at Arezzo. 

• In 1304* 

t ThU faction nnited itself to the interest of 
the Ghibellines ; the Whites espoused those of the 
Guelphs. 
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These misfortunes all originated with 
Charles of Valois, brother to Philip 
the Fair. Entrusted by the Pope, Bo- 
niface VIII, to go to Florence in the 
capacity of mediator, without either 
skill or principles adequate to the of^ 
fice, he embroiled himself with both 
parties, and rendered them frrecon- 
citable to each otiier. Such was the 
origin of Dante's animosity against 
France, and the family of its kings. 
Some years afterwards it was expected 
that the exiled parties would be per« 
mitted to return to Florence, and Pe- 
tracco went with his femily to Pisa, to 
wait for so wished-for an event. In 
that city Petrarch, at the age of eight 
years, found a skilful master who gave 
mm his first lessons in graminar. We 
will not rob this ingenious man of the 
honour of mentioning his name, oxi 
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such an occasion : it was Convennole.* 
Tbe exiles soon found, that their 
hopes were fallacious, and there^ 
fore resolved u))on taking a final leave 
of their country! The family of Pe- 
trarch, whose ancestors had always 
exercised honourable and lucrative em* 
ployments in Florence, collected toge- 
ther the scattered remnants of a fortune 
which^until the majorpart of it was con* 
fiscated,had been considerable, and em- 
barked at Livourne for Avignon, wher6 
they intended to seek refuge. Petrarch 
was carried along with his parents, and 
shed many tears as the shores of Italy 
receded from his view. At his tender 

^ He was not without talent, bat deficient m 
method aad indiistiy ; be composed aothisf be- 
yood the outline of some works. Petrarch, in hie 
letters piaises his method of teachings, and com- 
pares him to the whetstooe, which has the power 
of sharpeaiDg tostmments, but not of catting*. 
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age reflection cannot be sufficiently 
powerful to inspire grief — in him it 
was a generous instinct ; the same 
noble feeling of love towards his 
country, which was so important in it's 
consequences to his future destiny. 
The vessel which had this interesting 
family on board, was wrecked near the 
port of Marseilles ; no lives however 
were lost, and they proceeded by land 
to Avignon. This city, rendered yet 
more famous by the passion and the 
poetry of Petrarch, than by the poli- 
tical events of which it has been the 
theatre, is situated on the left shore of 
the Rhone, between Lyons and Mar* 
seilles, *near the mouth of the Sorgue 
and the Durance. After belonging 
to the counts of Toulouse, and the 
kings of France, it had been ceded, by 
Philip the Fair, to Charles II, king of 
Naples; who was sovereign of it just 
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when tlie Popes, alarmed at the trou* 
bles of Italy, and dissatisfied with the 
Romansyhad chosen itfor their residence 
in 1309. On the death of Charles, his 
son Robert mounted the throne; a 
virtuous and enlightened prince ; a 
friend to literature, which he cultivated 
with success, and rewarded with dis- 
cernment ; and finally, a passionate 
admirer of Petrarch, and his most 
illustrious benefactor. 

Petrarch's early education was ex- 
cellent, his youthful mind was stored 
with religious precepts, and virtuous 
examples. His happy memory, and 
predilection for study, early inspired 
his father with a wish to turn his at- 
tention to the law ; which was, at that 
time, the only career in which a fortune 
might be hoped to be acquired, by 
those who had courage enough to 
plnoge themselves into the labyrinth 
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of a study so obscure ^nd so perpexed ; 
and sufficient strength and subtility of 
mind either to unravel and destroy ita 
captious chicaneries, or to make them 
the groundwork of interminable argu* 
ments : for such was the state of jii-^ 
risprudence, at this period. Petrarch 
was sent to Carpentras, twelve miles 
from Avignon, to finish his studies^ and 
here he found Convennole^ who had 
probably the honour of giving him 
his first lessons in the art of poetry. — 
He often raaide little journies to Avig- 
non. His progress astonished his tna-^ 
sters ; Prosper and Esop's fables were 
the only authors allowed, at that time, 
tochildren who were learninglatin ; but 
Petrarch had found the works of Cicero 
among his . father's books ; and read 
them with avidity, though yet incapa* 
ble of appreciating their full beauty. 
A short time after his arrival at Car* 
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pentras, some events took place which 
had a powerful effect upoo his ima- 
gination. Pope Clement V died, and 
the divisions among the Italian and 
Gascon cardinals produced quarrels 
which terminated in bloodshed. Many 
Italians were killed, the Roman trades- 
people were plundered, and the con- 
clave was set fire to. The cardinals, 
who were shut up in it, were forced to 
make a breach in the walls, in order 
to escape, and the uproar terrified 
them so completely that they dispersed, 
and it was two years before they 
could be prevailed upon to assemble 
again. 

Petrarch, at thirteen years old, being 
at Avignon, went, for the first time, to 
visit the fountain of Vaucluse. It is 
a spacious cavern, and streams of 
the purest crystal form a large basin, 
in the centre of this beautiful grotto, 
the picturesque aspect, and solitary 
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situation of which awakened the most 
lively enthusiasm in Petrarch's youth- 
ful bosom : it was a presentiment. — 
" What a delightful retreat!" he ex- 
claimed ; *' if ever I become the pos- 
sessor of it) I shall prefer it, far beyond 
the most magnificent cities/' 

The following year Petrarch wa» 
sent to Montpeliier, to study the law. 
This beautiful city isinLanguedoc,forty- 
eight miles from Avignon, and was at 
that time the property of James of Ar- 
ragon ; with the exception of one corner^ 
which belonged to the king of France, 
who soon obtained possession of the 
rest; a thing which will always happen, 
Petrarch afterwards said, to those who 
have powerful neighbours. Every 
thing concurred to render this city 
prosperous; the beauty of its situation, 
the ingenious industry of its inha- 
bitants, the tranquillity which it en- 
joyed under its paternal goyernmenti 
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the flourishing state of its commerce, 
the fame of its university, celebrated 
for its skilful professors, and, above all, 
the deliciousness of its climate aflbrded 
perpetual attractions. Petrarch, how- 
ever, during his stay at Montpellier, 
occupied himself much less with law, 
than with the study of Cicero; to which 
he soon added that of Virgil ; which 
had the effect of developing his pas- 
sionate fondness for poetry. At this 
period it was that Dante died. That 
unfortunate bard, who was persecuted 
during his life, and deified after his 
death. Petrarch heard of the extraor- 
dinary honours which were paid to his 
memory, and the recital fired his ima- 
gination. He was careless of wealth ; 
but he was avaricious of glory. Pe- 
tracco, finding that his son, instead of 
applying himself to the law, passed 
his nights in reading Cicero and VirgiU 
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and amased himself With rie-touching* 
the romance of Peter of Provence, and 
the beautiful Maguelonne,* thought he 
had better send him to some university 
yet more celebrated than that of Mont* 
pellier. There were two of still higher 
renown; Paris and Bologna ; as much 
femed, at that time, for the sciences, as 
Athens and Rome had been in their 
brightest days. Lewis Hutin, who 
reigned in France at this period, has, 
in one of his ordinances, made a me* 
morabteeulogiura upon the university 
of i^iris ; saying that to it, faith owed 
its preservation, society its politeness, 
and the whole world its knowledge 
and information. The monarch who 
could thus appreciate this grand and 
beautiftil institution, is himself well 
deserving of praise. Petrarch, by si n-- 

* Put into verse in 1178, by Bernard de Triyies, 
Canon of Maguelonne. 
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gular good fortune, whfch we may 
almost call a kindly interference of 
ProTidence, found at Bologna, among 
the professors of the law, the two best 
poets of which Haly, at thattime, could 
boast. The period was approaching 
when Petrarch was to cause them to 
be forgotten ; but in the meanwhile 
their instructions were useful to him. 
The name of one was Cecco, who af- 
terwards fell into the most extrayagant 
and censurable errors, and became the 
deplorable victim of a horrible intole- 
rance. The other was Cino, a celebrated 
counsellor, an elegant versifier, and one 
of those flexible minds that can bend 
themselves to every thing with success. 
He addressed a profound commentary 
to Bologna, upon the code and the 
digest, at the same time that he was 
celebrating his friend Richard Selvaggi, 
in verses full of grace. The Italians 
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esteem Cino as the most harmouious 
and agreeable poet they had before the 
time of Petrarch. His three pupils, 
however, Petrarch, Boccacio, and Bar- 
tholemo, have been a much greater 
source of reputation to him than any 
of his own poetry has proved. The 
lectures on jurisprudence which inte- 
rested Petrarch the most, at the uni- 
versity of Bologna, were those which 
he heard from the learned and beautiful 
Novella, the daughter of Professor 
Jean-Andre, who often deputed her to 
fill the chair in his stead; and in order 
to prevent her personal attractions from 
diverting the attention of the students, 
she used to lecture from behind a cur- 
tain, which concealed her from every 

eye. 

Cino and Cecco attached themselves 
particularly to Petrarch, who made a 
rapid progress in poetry, under I^is twp 
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masters. At first he composed latin 
verses, but the example of Dante en- 
couraged him to write in his own lan- 
guage, without however neglecting 
latin poetry, which he. always con- 
tinued to cultivate. Petrarch was con- 
vinced that a poet can only attain per- 
fectioji in his art, by uniting, in his 
own mind, every species of information 
which it may be capable of embracing. 
He therefore disdained not any species 
of instruction. He had a great desire to 
travel, and he joyfully embraced the 
offer of one of his preceptors, who was 
going to Venice, to carry him along 
wi^i him. Petrarch was filled with 
admiration at the sight of this wonder- 
.ful and flourishing city, in which, along 
with its rival, Genoa, almost all the 
commerce of Europe centered. A 
short time after his return to Bologna, 
be was much affected by the intel- 
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ligence of the ieaAh of his mother, 
Tirhose eulogy he made in some affecting 
verses, the ooly production of his muse, 
at this period, which he has preserved. 
His fathersoon followed his wife to the 
grave, andPetrarch, at the ageof twenty 
one^wasobliged to go toAvignon with his 
brother Gerard, younger than himself, 
to seek out the poor remains of their 
inheritance. These two orphans, with* 
out connexions, without support, with- 
out fortune, had to defend themselves 
against the knavery of the trustees who 
had been appointed for them in their 
absence ; and it was only to the igno- 
rance of these men that Petrarch oii^ed 
the possession of the manuscripts 
belonging to his father; which they 
did not carry away with them, solely 
because they did not know the value of 
them. 
Conveonole, Petrarch's old master, 
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loaded with age and infirmities, and 
in the greatest distress, had retired to 
Avignon ; Petrarch, as soon as he heard 
of it ; flew to his assistance, gave him 
all the money he possessed ; and, by 
proper caution in his service, freed him 
entirely from his creditors. To raise 
his spirits, he then lent him two pre- 
cious manuscripts of Cicero's works, 
in which was contained that treatise 
on Glory, which is now supposed not to 
exist. Convennole was so deficient in 
delicacy and gratitude, as to put these 
manuscripts into pledge : he died ; 
Petrarch was absent, and they were 
lost. Petrarch bitterly regretted them ; 
for his passion for Cicero, far from 
becoming weak, had grown with his 
growth, and with the developement of 
his mind and reason ; the just resent- 
ment, however, that he felt against the 
old man, did not prevent him from 

VOL. I. c 
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weepipg over Eii^ grave, and writing 
the most respectful epitaph on him, 
which was placed upon his tomb. 

Petrarch, before he thought of seek- 
ing for patronage, was resolved to 
make himself worthy of it. He knew 
that the surest, as well as npbl^t way 
for a young man to make his fortune, 
was to render himself capable of being 
entrusted with the most honorable em- 
ployments. He abandoned jurispru- 
dence ; in vain Oldradi, and many other 
lawyers, conjured him not to give it up. 
" Nature," replied he, " has not given 
me a taste for it; and whatever is done 
in her despight, is always ill done." 
He, therefore, gave himself up to the 
study of history, politics and poetry, 
with equal ardour and perseverance. 
Situated as he was, he had to contend 
with obstacles that appeared insur- 
mountable. The art of printing was 
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at that time not known; there were no 
books ; nothing but manuscripts were 
to be procured, and of them the cost 
was enormous; besides which» they 
were confined to latin, and to bad 
translations from the greek authors. 
Petrarch, with scarcely the means of 
subsistence, was in no condition to buy 
them ; but he was fortunate enough to 
find imndense resources in the friend- 
ship of Raimond Soranzo, who lived 
at Avignon : this old doctor had a fine 
library, of which he made scarcely any 
use ; for, like most in Jiis profession, he 
regarded all authors with contempt, 
excepting those who wrote upon law. 
Livy, alone, had found grace in bis 
eyes, and his works he read with the 
greatest pleasure ; nevertheless, though 
he was not very deficient in quickness 
and intelligence, yet, as he had not the. 
slightest acquaintance with history, he 

o2 
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often found himself at a loss in perus^ 
ing them. Petrarch, who idolized the 
greatness of Rome, had, from his ear- 
liest years, made Livy his particular 
study. He read it with Raimond So-^ 
ranzo, and explained to him every pas- 
sage which he had any difficulty in un- 
derstanding. This occasioned a most 
intimate acquaintance between them. 
The old lawyer, treating the young 
poet as his son, lent, and even gave him 
the most valuable books, and permitted 
his library to be open to him at all 
hours. Petrarch quite lived in it. 
He likewise formed another connexion, 
which promised to be of much service 
to him ; he became the cherished dis- 
ciple, and intimate friend of the learn- 
ed John of Florence, canon of Pisa» 
and one of the secretaries of the Pope ; 
a place of honour which was only con- 
ferred upon persons of extraordinary 
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merit. Petrarch conceiyecl the great- 
est affection for him, and chose him 
for the director of his studies. He 
called this venerable old man his father, 
and confided all his thoughts and pro* 
jects to him ; he even -confessed his 
fiiults to him, asked his advice, and 
found, he said, so much pleasure in 
obeying him, that the severity of the 
sacrifices, he required of him, were un- 
felt. In the midst, however, of bis 
most serious and assiduous occupations, 
he suddenly took a sort of dislike to 
study which mortified him beyond 
every, thing. He had attained Ihatde* 
gree of information which enabled him 
:to take in, at < a glance, the whole extent 
of human knowledge ; to disting4iish 
every different link of the chain of 
which it is composed, and the immense 
length of it which he must make him- 
self master of, who wishes really to 

c3 
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attain superiority in mental excellence. 
Petrarch was 'less satisfied with what 

■ 

he had attained, than frightened at 
what remained to be done ; he was al- 
most in despair ; and flying to John 
of Florence, " Father/* said ha, " you 
know all that I have done, to rise 
above the multitude, and acquire my- 
self a name; ycki are of all men, the 
most sincere, and the best judge of the 
human mind. You have praised me 
continually; you have often told mt 
that I should be answerable to Ckxl, 
for the talents he has bestowed upon 
me, if I neglected to cultivate them ; 
your praises have stimulated my ar- 
dour in study, and I have not lost a 
single moment. Disdaining beaten 
roads, I have endeavoured to open a 
new path for myself; but all at once, 
just as I was thinking to attain the ob- 
ject of my pursuit, it appears to mt 
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that I am in search of a chimera. 
Fatigued with the too ambitious effort, 
I sink confounded and overwhelmed: 
what I formerly thought so easyt now 
seems bejond my reach .... I see that 

I know nothing ! Father/' he 

continaed, borsting into tears, ^^ have 
pity on me ! draw me out of the fright- 
ful abyss into which I am fallen h . . ** 
At these words, John of Florence 
embraced him, and replied: '' Do not 

4 

afflict yourself, my son; when you 
thought you knew so much, it was then 
that you knew nothing ; now the mist is 
cleared, and you see before you the race 
you have to run ; that alone is a grand 
step towards science. Congratulate 
yourself on having made it so early. 
The higher the eminence on which 
we are raised, the greater is the muU 
titude of objects we discover, of whose 
existence we were before ignorant, 

c4 
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The further we sail upon the ocean, the 
more we are astonished at its immen- 
sity ; the more we feel the value of a 
good pilot. Persevere, courageously, 
in the career you have entered upon, 
by my advice, and depend upon it, 
you will ultimately justify my expec- 
tations/' 

Petrarch listened to his venerable 
friend with deligjit ; his words seemed 
to restore all his tranquillity, and his 
passion for study revived with its 
wonted ardour. 

At this time latin, having ceased to 
be used as the language of conversa- 
tion, was only understood by scholars. 
Several authors, among whom Dante 
stood the foremost, had already enrich^ 
ed the vulgar tongue with their works; 
but it was still in a very rude state 
when Petrarch did it the honour to 
prefer it to latin, as the poetical vehicle 
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of his feelings and sentiments. He 
4!onfe88es, in bis letters, that the thing 
'which most contributed to fix him in 
his choice of it, was the desire of being 
understood by the ladies. Should the 
motive be deemed frivolous, it is, at 
least, one so flattering to the female sex 
•that I could not pass it over in silence. 
Tbe jargon that was then spoken at 
Avignon had a great resemblance to 
Italian ; a corrupted latin being the 
source of both ; and the residence of 
the Roman . Court, for so many years 
•in the city, increased the points of con- 
formity between them, by which meiins 
all the ladies of Provence understood 
Petrarch's poetry as well as the Italians. 
** Moreaver,** as he has observed in 
his letters, *^ tbe latin language had 
heen carried, both in prose and verse, 
-to a degree of perfection which admit- 
(ted not of increase, whilst the italias 
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language and poetry, only lately began 
tx^ be weeded and cleared away, fall- 
ing first of all into very^iad hands, and 
afterwards into those of a very limited 
number of good cultivators, was still 
susceptible of great embellishments and 
acquisitions/' He was not deceived in 
his view of the subject ; in fact, he or- 
namented and brought to perfection this 
ehchadting and harmonious language 
of Tasso, of Ariosto, of so many other 
distinguished names. The lovers of 
literature likewise owe Petrarch several 
other obligations ; to him we are in- 
debted for a great pert of the ancient 
authors which hav« come down to us ; 
throughout the whole course of his llfe^ 
he spared neither money nor pains to 
possess himself of manuscriptSi imd 
took many tedious jburnies in search 
of them* He sent for the fiinKHis Leon* 
tins Pihte frola Constantinople, who 
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faught him greek, and assisted litai in 
his researches after manuscripts in tliat 
language. He not only had copies of 
them made under his own eyes, but 
transcribed them with his own hand. 
He loved to circulate them, though he 
was very anxious to form a library, 
which became, in time, one of the 
finest in Italy, and was thrown open to 
the public, after his death, according to 
his desire. Far from feeling any of the 
foolish avarice of vulgar-minded scho- 
lars, who only relish this kind of wealth 
when they have the exclusive enjoy* 
ment of. it, he was too sincerely Inte^ 
rested in the progress of literature not 
to assist those who cultivated it, by 
every means in his power, 

l^etiTBTcb^ in his lettera to his friends, 
has. dratv0 his own portrait, and de- 
scribes his mind as being like his 
body : activet, rather than strong; just, 
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rather than penetrating; capable of 
any species of refined study, but more 
especially inclined to moral philosophy 
and poetry. This, however, was hav- 
ing too modest lan opinion of himself; 
for his poetry, his letters, and his ora- 
tions, abound with passages full of 
strength and energy. 

He often read the ancient philoso* 
phers ; but, however, he might admire 
them, he knew their faults, and incon- 
sistencies; the defects of their morality, 
and the extravagance of their theories. 
" I love truth," said he, " and not sects. 
I am sometimes a peripatetic, someti- 
mes a stoic, sometimes an academician^ 
sometimes notiiiiig at all ; but still, at all 
times, a christian. Let us read history^ 
poetry or philosophy ; but let us never 
lose sight of those sacred truths where 
alone true wisdom and true happiness 
are found." His precepts were never 
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<x>ntradicted by his practice ; and he 
early placed himself under the direction 
of a person remarkable for his piety, £ei- 
Iher Denis, who exercised, until the day 
of his death, as absolutea dominion over 
the conscience of Petrarch, as John of 
Florence had over his mind and heart. 
By degrees the reputation of Petrarch 
began to be spread abroad ; or rathw 
bis friends, who were excellent judges 
of merit, began to make it known ; and 
in praising him with so much enthu- 
^iasm, they had the credit of foretelling 
the appearance of a distinguished cha- 
racter. Nature, who had lavished on 
Petrarch so many uncommon endow* 
ments, so many talents, and so much 
genius, had likewise delighted to adorn 
them with every advantage of ^ei^terior 
«ippearance; it was not only, that his 
features were noble and regular, but 
im couatenance was also 4so spirited 
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and expressive as to rivet all eyes. 
No one had more sweetness and viva, 
city In conversation ; he was the life of 
every company : for, notwithstandinghis 
occupations and studies, he had nothing 
unsocial in him ; it is true he prized 
solitude above every thing ; but when 
he was in the world, he never avoided 
society : hence he was always sought 
after,and, without efforts, he was always 
agreeable. Sometimes he reputed 
verses ; sometimes he sung them, and 
accompanied them with his lute; the 
cherished lute, so justly celebrated, 
which he carried about with him every 
where; which he never los tsight of, 
and which, with his dying breathy he 
left to his most intimate companion ; 
and never was friendship illustrated 
by a more touching remembrascei a 
more brilliant legacy ! About this time 
Petrarch acquired a new protector; 
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yet more dtstinguished by his sense, 
bisr courage, and bis rare qualificationif, 
tban by bis illastrious birth. It was 
James Colonna, who wished to be ao 
quainted with Petrarch, and he, though 
he had not taken any step towards 
making himself known to him, y^t m« 
ceived his advances with equal respect 
and gratitude. James Colonna had 
not then put on the sacred habit, and 
had shewn, during the troubles in Italy, 
great valour, and the most admirable 
firmness. He admired Petrarch ex- 
cessively, and presented him, himself, 
at the pontifical court ; the mpst bril- 
liant in Europe from its magnificence, 
the wealth of the cardinals, and the va- 
lue that was attached, in its circle, to tJiie 
cuhivation of the mind, and of the fine 
arts. It was even reproached with af- 
fecting a degree of elegance which, in 
a court of that description, might be 
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deemed as unexpected, as it certain^ly 
was delightful. Petrarch found his 
I'eception thare such as friendship had 
assured him it would be. James Co* 
'lonua presented him to his brother the 
Cardinal, and to Etienne Colonna, his 
father; the two most distinguished per- 
isonages at the court. To the wit, 
which seemed the hereditary possession 
^f his house, the Cardinal joined aU 
the virtues peculiarly fitting to his si- 
tuation ; and Etienne Colonna, cele* 
.brated for a thousand noble deeds of 
greatness and intrepidity, was the hero 
•of Italy. Being formerly persecuted 
at Rome, and compelled lo fly, he fell 
.alone, and in the midst of a forest, into 
4he hands of an armed troop, which 
was sent in pursuit of him. He was 
stopped and interrogated ; nothing 
-could have been easier for him than to 
have concealed his name, but too proud 
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toiieuy it in the hoar of peril, he added 
to its greatuess, by replying, without 
hesitation, lam Etienne Colonna. The 
very people, who were paid to make 
themselves master of his person, were 
struck with admiration, and crying out 
with one voice, go on, they suffered 
him to proceed. Petrarch has express* 
ed, in some beautiful verses, the enthu- 
siasm which he felt on seeing this mag- 
nanimous warrior. His muse, chaste, 
noble, and affecting, bad hitherto only 
celebrated the goodness of God, the 
charms of soliti!ide, great men, heroic 
actions, and the objects of his general 
affections. A new sentiment, which 
he had never yet experienced, was soon 
to lead him to new glory. 

Petrarch often tore himself from the 
circles at Avignon, whose delight he 
constituted, to make little excursions, 
along with his brother Gerard, in tbe 
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most solitary environs of the city ; there 
night often surprised them, and more 
than once, the brothers were obliged 
^ to seek for a place of repose in a cot- 
tage. The youthful Gerard had not 
the genius of Petrarch ;. he' was never* 
theless fond of poetry, and wrote it 
prettily enough. FetrarcU bad the 
tenderest affection for him, and nev,er 
separated himself from him,. even at 
court ; for he profited by the lavour be 
was held in there» not. to ask for places, 
but to put his brother on the same 
footing in the world that he was him- 
self, and to gain him the most honora- 
ble admittance at qqurt, and into so* 
ciety. One of the distinguishing marks 
of great characters is, that they exalt 
all who belong to them ; all who come 
near them. Mind and talents can give 
the noblest ascendency in society, 
and it was exercised by Petrarch, even 
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before he had acquired that sliining 
reputation, which obliterates all differ- 
ence of condition and ranks. It was 
an interesting .spectacle to see two 
young persons, without fortune, con- 
nexions or experience, of an obscure 
and plebian family, sought after, re- 
ceived, and served, by men proud of 
their birth, their distinctions^ or their ^ 
possessions ; and who would never have 
admitted, among them, any of the mid- 
dling rank, however wealthy, if de- 
prived of the advantages of birth. 
Happy are those people of rank, who 
have sufficient discernment and eleva- 
tion of mind to render such homage to 
superior merit, and who know how to' 
'make a right use of the enviable privi- 
l^e of establishing, at once, the reputa- 
tion of men of genius, as yet unknown, 
and investing them with their firtt 
titles of honour. 
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One day Petrarch, returning from 
one of bis solitary rambles, after hav- 
ing passed the night in a fisherman's 
hut, arrived at the gates of Avignon at 
six o'clock, in the morning. It was 
Easter-Monday. He felt as if that day 
was to form an interesting epoch in 
his life. In conformity with his habits 
of devotion, whenever lie returned to 
the city at an early hour, he resolved 
to offer up his prayers in a public place 
of worship, and the church of St. Clara 
being in his road, be went into it. As 
the Holy week had begun, the church, 
according to the custom of the season, 
was hung with black, and the first im- 
pression on the ardent and susceptible 
-soul of Petrarch, as he advanced to- 
wards the religious sanctuary, where 
he was going to contemplate the solemn 
mysteries connected with his future 
state, was one of profound meJancboly. 
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Our destiny is entirely in the affections 
of the heart ! Petrarch was about to 
become acquainted with his, and (sor- 
rowful omen) all that he at first per- 
ceived, all that surrounded him, re- 
called to him only the most mournful 
ideas of sacrifice and death!... .He 
threw himself on his knees ; but, at the 
end of a few minuses, casting his eyes 
around him, he perceived, towards his 
right-hand, not ten steps before him, 
an object which rivetted all his atten- 
tion. It was a young lady who was 
kneeling with .her back towards him ; 
but he could not behold, without the 
liveliest admiration, the perfect beauty 
of her figure, her neck, her light hair, 
and the elegance of her attire. She 
had on a green robe, embroidered with 
violets ; the most humble of flowers, 
but, at that time, the most celebrated 
and fashionable ; in consequence of the 
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institution, a short time before, of the 
Floral Games, in which a golden violet 
wa6 adjudg^ as the prize to the victor. 
Her throat was ornamented with a col- 
lar of pearls and rubies ; her beautiful 
flaxen tresses were fastened up beneath 
acoronet of filigreed gold, set with pre^ 
cious stones. Petrarch ardently hoped 
that the face of this young incognita 
would prove worthy of her figure and 
her dress, or rather he doubted not 
that it was so. He impatiently waited 
for her to turn round ; his eagerness 
;soon grew into a violent agitation, all 
the presentiments of love seemed to 
be preparing him for what he was short* 
ly to experience ; but when the fair 
unknown rose up, and came towards 
him, in her way out of the church, he 
felt that there are impressions of which 
n&t the most ardent and poetical ima« 
gination can giw even an idea, Im« 
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moveable, still on his knees, his hands 
still clasped together, his eyes fixed 
upon her, he contemplated her with 
the most profound emotion. Their 
looks met ; the young lady, who had 
heard Petrarch spoken of a thousand 
times, started and blushed. She felt 
certain that it was indeed Petrarch 
whom she beheld; she repeated his 
name to herself, and that name, which 
was to owe its immortality to her, was 
for ever engraven in the inmost folds 
of her heart. She retired very slowly, 
for though she did not venture to turn 
her head, she was yet unwilling to 
leave him behind her. Petrarch fol- 
lowed her with his eyes, and in ima- 
gination he followed her into the street ; 
but his brother just then coming in, 
drew him out of his delightful reverie ; 
he did not fail, however, to make en- 
quiries respecting the young lady, and 
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found that her name was Laura ; that 
she was the daughter of Chevalier Au- 
dibert de Noves, that Eroiessenda, her 
mother, had been a widow several years, 
and that Laura herself, was twenty 
years of age, and unmarried. Until 
the period when Petrarch saw this 
young beauty for the first time, she 
had lived with her mother at the castle 
de Noves, thirty-six miles from Avig- 
non; but Ermessenda had just then 
bought a house in that city, with the in- 
tention of residing thereuntil Laura's 
marriage, an event which she was de- 
termined upon shortly taking place. 

As soon as Petrarch returned home, 
he shut himself up in his own room ; 
he wished to he alone, he desired no 
confidant, indeed what earthly being 
could have entered into what was pass- 
ing in his soul ! It was only in the 
bosom of his muse that he could deposit 
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his hopes, bis fears, liis new existence. 
It seemed to him as if his powers were 
doabied ; tis if all the gods of Pindos 
were ready to obey his call ; a sudden 
inspiration lifts him above himself, it 
is now indeed that he is a poet, for it 
is to Laura that he strikes the lyre ! 

He could not deny himself the 

pleasure of shewing these yerses to his 
friends, bis patrons; he called them 
his first performance ; they were full 
of briJliancy and animation; they 
were admired, copied, quoted, spread 
throughout the city, and for several 
days nothing was talked of but these 
two interesting names, which, in spite 
of fate and fortune, were destined to 
be for ever inseparably united. 

The beautiful name of Laura, owing 
its derivation to the laurel, proved an 
inexhaustible source of allusions, and 
fictions to Petrarch ; admitting, as a 
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poet, the doctrine of the metenisycbosid, 
he described the soul of Daphne, after 
iuhabjtibg for ages the famous tree 
which is the symbol of glory, as dis- 
engaging itself from its melancholy 
prison, and animating the loveliest 
nymph on the shores of the Sorgue,and 
the Durance. In short, Petrarch be- 
friended by Love, and in no , need of 
the help of Apollo, became his rival, 
and far from imploring his assistance, 
delighted in teazing and defying him ; 
nevertheless, he envied him the plear 
sure of seeing Laura adorn herself by 
his bnlliant light, and every day be 
lamented when the withdrawing ef 
that light deprived him of-the happi<>- 
ness of contemplating her whom hi 
adored. Still Qftener, however, for* 
getting all these fictions, and listen^ 
ing only to his own hebft, he ex- 
pressed the sublimedt thoughts iind 
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the most passionate feeliiigs» in the 
simplest verses : at that time, they 
were less admired than the others ; but 
Laura preferred them, and posterity 
has shewn itself of her opinion. 

Petrarch saw Laura again at an as- 
sembly, and discovered in her nei<r 
charms. He heard her harmonious 
voice, which he has so often celebrated 
iu his poetry ; he sought not to conceal 
from her sentiments with which allthe 
world was already acquainted, and 
Laura could not hide the emotion with 
which she listened to them. But from 
that day Ermessenda commanded her 
daughter to avoid Petrarch, in conser 
quence of which, she carefully avoided 
every place where she might otherwise 
have met with him. The birth and 
fortune of Laura might be deemed in- 
surmountable obstacles to the wishes c^ 
a lover deprived cff such advantages, 
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and wh<r, in fact, had neither rank 
nor station in society ; but a pioetical 
and romantic imagination sees only 
additional motives for success in the 
difficulties which are opposed to its 
desires. Anobition, where not abso- 
lutely discouraged, must excite and 
exalt — it cannot remain stationary: 
like all other passions, if it do not di- 
minish and fade away, it must increase. 
Petrarch was deeply in love, he heartily 
despised mere wealth — his whole life 
evinced his contempt of it ; but he 
was not insensible to the honour of 
obtaining a preference over rivals of 
illustrious birth, and of subduing the 
pride even of Ermessenda herself. This 
thought redoubled both his industry 
and the ardour of his passion. His 
eager longing for success, he took as 
the proof that he should gain it( 
and» indeed, with merit like his, 
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such a feeling is its most certain 
presage. 

One day, Petrarch walking alone in 
the meadows, near the gates of the 
city, saw a female kneeling on the 
banks of a stream, drawing out of the 
water a large veil of dazzling whiteness. 
Petrarch was agitated in a moment — 
he came nearer, saying to himself, 
'^ My heart tells me that that veil be- 
^* longs to Laura ;'' he was not mistaken 
-*^he knelt down beside the woman 
who was holding the precious veil, and 
fnsisted on helping her to press the 
water from it. The woman laughed. 

I know you are Petrarch,'' said she. 

I am," he replied, with animation, 
'* and to-morrow I will plant a laurel 
" on this very spot.'* Accordingly, the 
next clay, at sunrise, he planted there, 
with his own hand, the shrub which 
he afterwards made the subject of on^ 
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of his most beautiful sonnets. All tliis. 
display of passion and gallantry affected 
the object of it as much as it alarmed 
her mother. Laura was ordered to 
yary her walks every day, in order to 
avoid any premeditated rencontres; 
but, above all, she was forbidden to go 
near the stream, which Petrarch's 
newly-planted laurel, and his verses 
rendered so celebrated, that its banks 
l>ecame all at once the favourite walks 
of lovers, and of poets. Petrarch, 
elated with his success, gave himself 
up to the most delightful hopes ; but 
during two months, he never saw 
Laura, even by accident, though he 
most assiduously sought her at every 
opportunity. He then learned that she, 
with a pai'ty of her young friends, was 
gQlVig to see the fountain of Vaucluse ; 
it wts tb be kept quite a mystei^, by 
the order of Ermesseiida, who waa 
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prevented by business from acconipft* 
^ymg them. The secret was how- 
ever betrayed by the amiable Isoarda 
de Roquefeuille ; she was the dearest 
friend of Laura^and favoured Petrarch's 
attachment to hei". He, bein^ informed 
of the day arid the hour, was in the 
grotto long before Laura arrived. He 
had taken his lute with him, and be- 
guiled the time of waiting for her, 
by accompanying it with his voice. 
Laura heard him at a distance — her 
ft^nds cried out that it was Petrarch, 
and all begun to speak in his praise. 
I^ura blushed, and looked reproach^ 
fully at Isoarda ; but she only smiled. 
On entering the grotto, they found 
it filled with laurels, which had been 
carried there the night before, in vases^ 
which fimned a! half circle roond the 
fountain, tmd were linked together by 
chai OS of flo wens. Petrarch was stand- 
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iBg at Ae edge of the barin, with his 
lute in his hand; and abandoning him* 
self to the double intoxication of love 
and poetry, be sung in honour of 
Laura, and the nymphs who accom- 
panied her; and the favoured fountain 
which he consecrated to immortali^ in^ 
his enchanting strains. It was as if 
Apollo,, surrounded by the Muses, was 
singing on the flowery borders of the 
Hypocrene. The delighted Isoarda 
wggested to her companions to crown 
him with the lam^ls wi& which he 
had ornamented the grotto. A wreath 
wassoon fornied — Laura, with downcast 
eyes, had entwined some of its leayes ; 
and when it was presented to Petrarch, 
she hid hersdf behind Isoarda ; but 
Petrarch saw her image, reflected in 
the limpid waters of the fountain ; her 
companions made her come forward, 
and take a part in holding the wreath. 
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At the Tery mbment that she looked 
towards Petrarch, they all withdrew 
their hands, and stepping back, left 
her, as it were, alone to crdwn her 
lover with it. Petrarch threw himself 
on his knees ; his Inte escaped from 
his handsy and lay at the feet of the 
trembling Laura, who let the wreath 
&11 upon the lyre, so original, so me-* 
lodious and so brilliants Petrarch 
caught it up again, with transport, and 
pressed it to his heart : from that mc^ 
ment it became more than ever dear to 
bim ; he vowed it should never be 
separated from bim, and it has indeed, 
shared in all bis triumphs over his 
rivals, both in love liiid fame. 

It was impossible that Ermessenda 
could remain ignorant of this scene. 
Laura Was interrogated concerning^t : 
she replied ^ndidly; she wept, and 
acknowledged her sentiments: — ^ber 
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mother told her haughtily that she must 
conquer them ; and the very next day, 
abrupdy quitting Avignon, she took 
her hack to the castle de Noyes« But 
what a desert did Laura now find the 
beautiful country, she had before been 
so fond of ! with what indifference did 
she bdiold every object that had b^re 
delighted her ! One of the oiost la- 
mentable efifects of a violent pasaion is 
that of rendering insipid the innboent 
and sweet remembrances which are 
treasured up with so much ddight by 
a tranquil mind. Laura sighed when 
sbe saw in the distance the turr^s of 
the ancientcastlei whidb was no longer 
any thio^ to her but a pfisoli. She 
fi^rpely perceived the young girls who 
came to present her with A^wers;. on 
lior arriyaU She heard without itgret 
pf the death df the lambdhe bid reortd 
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tification, at her two turtle dmnes, 
and the orange-trees planted by her 
ownhamd. But the next day, as she was 
walking in the park, she could not be- 
hold with indifference twolaurels which 
grew dose to each other. She recol- 
lected that Petrarch went every day to 
play upon his lute beneath the laurel 
at the side of the stream ; she repeated 
the sonpet that he had made upon that 
cherished shrub. ** And I likewise,*' she 
exckimed, '* wHl come every day, at 
** the first blush of morning, to meditate 
'^ under the shade of these branches. I 
^^ will fistncy I hear the strains of that de* 
^* lightfiil lute which he threw at my feet^ 
^' and those enchanting verses which 
'* have forever robbed roe of happiness 
'' and repose U.^.^ Whilst Laura thus 
abandoned herself ta the profoundest 
ttdaDcholy, Petranrch no less lamented 
her absenee ; but his regrets wimated 
his ittuse with new fire, and he found 
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some consolation in expressinjr them in 
beautiful verse.. 

It wa& at this time, tliat he composed 
his celebrated Canzonets iipon Laura's 
eyes, which are so much admired by 
the Italians that they term them the 
three mter&y to express theiv sense of 
the- equal beauties of each. Every day 
he saw Imarda, one of his- sincerest 
adneiirers, and his- greatest friend, with 
respect to his passion tor Laura, hoards 
was one of the ladies of the Court of 
Love, which was just then established 
at Avignon^ The other ladies of that 
society, who were^ the most distin* 
guishedfor their genius and attraetiodSi 
were Clemence Isawre^ who afiserlrards 
consecrated to poetry the flowers she 
chose for her device^— the* bashful liiart- 
gold, and the nind eglantine ; joining 
them with tlie . golden violet of the 
floral Games ^ Eloisa; Countess of 
BauflOremoot ; Brianda d'Agoult^ 
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Countess of Lrma ; Hugnetta de For- 
calqoier; Amable de Villeneuvey Ba« 
rooess de Vency r Blancbefleur de Fla&* 
sans ; Douce de Moustiers, Baroness 
deCIumafig; Pbaaette de Ganteline ; 
Rixende de Pui vert, Baroness deTran>< ; 
the beautiful Brunissenda, niece of tbe 
Cardinal £lie de Talleyrandy and m&ny 
others. 

This brilliant association, erected 
at once into an academy and a tri- 
bunal, met at certain seasons of the 
year, to read poetry, to propose enigmas ; 
and lastly, to sit in judgment on tbe be* 
baviour of knights to the ladies, whose 
colours they wore, and the grievauces oi 
lo?ers Who suhmitted their complainls 
to tbem. They wo«ld fteguently, on 
any particulv aceusatieii, cite an t>Q-> 
ditbf ul lover tCi appear before them ; 
and in such cases be was obliged, botb 
by custonl: and courtesy, to comply y 
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and to subiQit to the sentence which 
might be pronounced against him. 
They likewise occasionally discussed 
questions of a subtle and delicate na- 
ture, on which the ladies were referred 
to for their decision. — Such was the 
Courts or Parliament of Love. 

It is difficult to conceive the exist- 
euce of so much gallantry, at a time 
when all Europe was conyulsed with 
foreign or civil wars. Doubtless^ there 
was much of pedantry, and unprofita> 
bleness, in the regulations of these 
societies, and in the subjects with which 
they chiefly occupied themselves. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that 
they criticised poetry, as well as the 
conduct of faithless or discontented 
kyvers; andtbey may be considered, 
in some measure, as the ^rst literarf 
society establislied in France. It was 
very nslurd to give them the Ibrm fft 
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schools ; for, until tlmt time, eloquence 
had been confined entirely to the uni- 
versities, and the courts of justice. In 
the age of chivalry, love, which, in 
public opinion, was entirely distinct 
from mere inclinations of foncy, was 
pure and faithful, and made a part of 
honor. Hence, the proceedings and 
disputes which arose out of this senti*- 
meat, had nothing frivolous connected 
with them, but rather a considerable 
degree of importance : for reputation 
itself was influenced by the deciuons 
respecting them. To these singular 
institutions, which only existed in 
France, at least originally, and for a 
long time after their foundattoO) these 
dissertations upon the passions, and 
upon delicacy of sentiment, condoeted 
by women of refinement and rank, rwe 
are doubtless indebted for tnueh of ov 
4a8te for conversation, and for tjht piioa- 
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sures of the mind ; and to them like* 
wise we may owe that perfection oif 
politeness, and of gallantry, which has 
rendered France the model of all Eu- 
rope. The noble and generous gallan- 
try of the ancient knighte, originated in 
the loftiest principles, founded on the 
solid basis of universal morality. Of this 
exalted friendship^ love, and antique 
loyalty, there remains nothingbiit a sort 
of beautiful varnish, which no longer 
proceeds from our manners, but which 
^ill /etains an influence over them ; 
not only concealing their deteriora- 
tion, but often supplying the place of 
the departed virtues of which it is- the 
representative. There are a number 
of trifling' duties, and delicate atten*- 
tions which woijld not exist without 
it : true, it is a mask, but yet it is one 
that we well know we cannot lay aside 
without i3ippearing hideous ; we,, thentw 
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fbre, wear it at least as long as we are 
looked at, and it is a great deal to re- 
tain ; it is even wonderful and contra* 
dictory, that we should retain so much 
of it in an age when there is a preju- 
dice against every opinion and senti- 
ment which our ancestors entertained ; 
yet if they were so narrow minded, sode- 
ficient in intelligence, and good sense, 
what makes every thing that reminds 
US of them so interesting ? Why is it 
that thesurest way toinspireconfidence^ 
to obtain esteem, and to excite admi- 
ration, is to persuade those around us 
that we are restrained by the same 
scruples, actuated by the same princi- 
ples, animated by the same heroic 
sentiments. Sudi were the most re- 
nowned characters in the age in which 
Petrarch lived, and conseqeutly snch 
was Petrarch himself. 
It was not merely by Isoarda, that 
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Petrarch's love was encouraged, the 
&mily of Colonna, openly protected it. 
Etienna and James Colonna had re- 
peatedly told Ermessendai in their con- 
versations with her, that they had 
taken the care of Petrarch's fortune 
upon themselves ; but pride of birth 
rendered her inflexible. At that time, 
however, there existed another sort 
of pride, still more exalted, more lof- 
ty, and more commanding : a pride 
which preferred glory to riches, rank, 
dignities, or even happiness itself* 
The enthusiasm which gives birth 
to the most elevated ideas, will 
never be inspired by any counter- 
feit species of feme. It is, in fact, 
only the excess of an ardent admi- 
ration for virtue, as united to power- 
ful talents, or producing heroic actions* 
Thus Petrarch and his friends, notwith- 
standing the refusals and the soprn 
of Ermessenda, expected from time 
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and his own renown, the most farour- 
able result to his passion. 

The reputation of Petrarch, soon 
acquired new splendour, from his de- 
lightful Ode to James Colonna; a 
poetical gem of the first water. James 
Colonna was at that time engaged in 
preaching a new crusade, for the 
deliverance of the Holy, Land from 
the yoke of the Infidels. This Ode 
began 

*^ O aspetta in ciel beata 
£ bella anima - . ** 

James Colonna had embraced the 
ecclesiastical profession about a year 
before, after having rendered Pope 
John 22d a signal service at Rome, 
by an action as intrepid as it was 
singular. The Pope gave him the 
bishopric of Lombez, and wishing to 
take possession of it^ James Colonna 
asked Petrarch to accompany him on 
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his journey, and he complied with the 

request ; for he was distressed beyond 

measure at the thoughts of Laura being 

shut up for seven months, in an old 

castle, where nojthing could recal him^ 

to her mind. He hoped that if be 

left Avignon she might be permitted to 

Feturn to it ; • and, in that case, that 

Isoarda would describe his unhappi- 

ness, and repeat his verses to her ; and 

that she would likewise hear his 

praises from his numerous admirers. 

These considerations determined him 

to go with the bishop of Lombez. 

They set out at the end of March, and 

had to go entirely through Laguedoc, 

in their route from Avignon to Lombez. 

They first went to MOntpellier, with 

which Petrarch was well acquainted, 

and then to Narbonne. Petrarch full 

of enthusiasm for . Rome and her his»- 

tory, which was the principal subject 
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of his studies, was delighted at the 
sight of this interesting city, where 
the Romans established their first co- 
lony, among the Gauls, and which 
Cicero calls the watch*box, and bul- 
wark of the Roman Empire. This co- 
lony consisted entirely of "Roman citi- 
zens, and to render their exile from the 
capital of the world more tolerable to 
them, care was taken to place mo- 
dels of some of its beauties, before their 
eyes. They erected at Narbonne, a 
capitol, a theatre, baths, triumphal 
arches, and a temple of Parian marble. 
Thus at once softening their regret for 
the grandeur of Rome, and perpetu- 
ating their recollection of it. Almost 
all these monuments are nowdestroyed; 
but Petrarch found some remains of 
them, and collected a great number of 
Roman inscriptions. From Narbonne 
our travellers proceeded to Toulouse, 
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and passed several days in this city, 
which was formerly stiled the Rome of 
Garonne ; a glorious title, which it me- 
rited from its successful cultivation of 
poetry, literature, and the sciences. 
A title which Narbonne never obtained, 
though it acted a much more im- 
portant part in history. The poetic 
ground of Toulouse was always dear 
to the Muses, and by them it has been 
consigned to immortality. 

The bishop of Lombez, a passion- 
ate lover, both of letters and of verse, 
wished exceedingly to become, ac- 
quainted with some of the most dis- 
tinguished provenyal poets; and par« 
ticularly with Armand Vidal de Castel- 
naudari, who had had the honour to 
carry off the first golden violet. The 
polish and J^rfection which Petrarch 
had bestowed upon the Italian language, 
did Dot make him disdain ttit proven- 
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pal dialect, which may be considered 
as remaining iti perpetual infaocy. He 
was pleased with its unstudied grace 
and simplicity ; aiid was fond of hear- 
ing the young poets recite in it, sing 
their verses,and relate tbeirattachments. 
On their parts, they spoke to him of 
Laura, for they were familiar with 
the name, which love and genius had 
already rendered so celebrated ; they 
listened with eagerness to the sonnets, 
the canzonets and 'madrigals he had 
composed on her ; and every evening 
of the Bishop's stay at Toulouse, was 
passed in these various recitals. In 
one of these parties, at which the lute 
and verses of Petrarch had formed the 
chief enlertainment, Armand deCa^ei«« 
naudari spoke of a tale in verse, which 
he had recently composed 4 and prd^ 
mised to read it to the cotnpaoy. The 
next evening, therefore, they alt ais^ 
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sembled to hear it. Armand aft^r the 
ordinary preamble used by authors of 
every age on similar occasions, un- 
folded his man^uscript, and read the 
story of which the following lines pre- 
sent a translation. 



ELIZABETH OF BAVARIA. 

Among the immortal goddesses of 
Parnassus, there is one less brilliant, 
less known than her nine sisters ; she 
is not tlie daughter of the sovereign 
of Olynipus ; the offspring of the mys- 
terious loves of Mnemosyne, and the 
calm god of Silence, she drew her first 
breath in the bosom of the Lysian 
deserts. The tree whose weeping 
branches bend over the stream, and 
the mournful cypress are consecrated 
to her. Plaintive and solitary, she flies 
from noise, and pomp, aqd glare, and 
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loves to waoder amidst wilds and wastes, 
and twilight shades. Hope and ima- 
gination sustain her unequal steps, and 
form, notwithstanding the veil they per- 
sist in retaining over their features, the 
charm of her lengthened meditations. 
Soft and touching recollections, tender 
pity, anxious friendship, love enve- 
loped in tears and mystery, compose 
her noiseless train ; and she may be 
found wandering in the obscurity 
of forests, or gazing steadfastly on 
the calm and pure waves. She 
shuns all invocation ; buf, without be- 
ing called upon, it is she who, frbm 
the dark clouds which surround her, 
beams forth inspiration on the suscep- 
tible and unhappy ! Her name is Me- 
lancholy ! A thousand times she has 
strung the tuneful lyre of Petrarch. 
It is only for him to sing of Laura and 
of Vaucluse, aiid Melancholy herself 
becomes sublimer as she listetis. I 
pretend not to his renown, but I may 
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flatter myself that the muse, the friend 
of poets and of lovers, will not disdain 
to lend sweetness to my numbers and 
interest to my theme, when I sing of 
maternal love, of valour^ and misfor- 
tune. 

At the epoch when the pious mo- 
narch, Louis the Ninth, reigned with 
80 much glory in France — the father 
of his people, an able legislator, an 
intrepid and magnanimous warrior, 
many princes, celebrated alike for 
their exploits ami their magnificence, 
flourished in ancient Germany; and 
among others, Otho, Duke of Bavaria. 
The striking beauty of the young Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, his daughter, at the 
early age of sixteen, drew to his court 
the most valiant and accomplished 
princes and knights in Europe, who 
all aspired to the honour of ner hand. 
Among these most renowned charac- 
ters^ we must more particularly distin- 
guish the warlike Conrad, son and 
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heir to Frederidc H. Emperor pf 
Geriziaoy, and the illustrious Henfy^ 
King of MmgoB^ and the most chit 
valric of sovereigns ; who saw nothing 
in the elevation of a throne, but the 
advantage it afforded of commanding 
the admiration of multitudes for yifr 
tuoos and. heroic actions; who lieVer 
employed sovereign authority, or forc^ 
of arms, except in the behalf of weak- 
ness, and the protection of injured 
innocence. 

The Duke of ^Bavaria fixed bis 
choice of a son4nJaw upon the Em^r 
peror Conmd, and. the young prince^l 
agreed to it withoutopposition. Th( 
King of Arragon upon this quitted 
Otho's court, and the fortunate Conrad 
espoused Elizabeth. Love and happi^ 
ness were no obstacles to this prince's 
continuance of the war^ : which . lii^ 
enmity to the Pope had instigated biift 
to begin. He went into Italy to. gjet 
himself adkoowlef^ed King of \hg 
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Two Sicilies ; he made himself master 
of Naples, Capua aud Aquino; and 
died in the midst of bis viittories, leav- 
ing a widow in the flower of youth, 
and an only son in its tenderest iti&nqy. 
The queen was still in mourning for 
her husband, when the faithful Hetfry 
of Arragon presented himself at her 
court, once more to lay his vows and 
his crown at her feet. Elizabeth an- 
swered him calmly,* but with that firm- 
ness which deprived him of all further 
hope. She told him that she had be- 
stowed all her sensibility upon the 
infant Conradin, her son ; that she 
had vowed to consecrate her future life 
solely to him, and that she wished but 
to exist for his sake. The little prince 
was present at this discourse ; the ge- 
nerous Henry took him up in his arms, 
and pressing him to his heart — *^ At 
least,'' said he, ^' in spite of your cru- 
elty, I shall not be a stranger to this 
sole object of your regard. I swear 
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by honour and love to attach myself 
to his destiny. In the midst of the 
iactiojis and the enemies that surround 
you, it will doubtless be' a stormy one. 
If he have need of a defender, call but 
OQ me, and I will leave every thing 
else to fly to his aid.*' A4 these wordq^ 
so full of magnanimity, Elizabeth, in* 
expressibly affected, wept all the gra- 
titude of the most affectionate of mo- 
thers. Henry renewed the oath he had 
just taken, and tearing himself away — 
*^ Adieu ! madam,'' he exclaimed in 
leaving her — " Adieu ! for ever; if you 
continue happy ; if not, adieu only 
till you may require my presence." 
He disappeared, and returned ini^tantly 
to his own kingdom. A few years 
afterwards the queen, being compelled 
to abandon Naples, sought refuge in 
Sicily with her son, who was, at that 
time, ten years of age. She took along 
with her the young Frederick of Aus- 
tria, and his sister, the amiable and 
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beautiftil Lidania, who had tl|eo just 
entered on her ninth year. Frede- 
rick, who was Conradin*s near rela- 
tion, was twelve years old; and the 
queen was the guardian of both these 
orphan children, who were brought 
up with her son. Elizabeth delighted 
in strengthening thM generous friend- 
ship between the young princes, which, 
united them till death, and love as* 
sisted to rivet the bonds^ of their inte- 
resting union ; for even before she 
knew that passion byname, Lidania 
bad, at thirteen years of age, united 
her existence to that of Conrad in : 
nevertheless, she imagined that she 
only loved him as the friend of her 
brother; and Conradin, whilst he 
adored Lidania, thought it perfectly 
natural, that, among all the beauties of 
his court, he should admire none but 
the sister of Frederick. This instinc- 
tive passion diffused an inexplicable 
charm over the intimacy of all parties. 
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Tlfe queen, who idtended Udania for 

• 

Conradin, s^lMt with pleasure the deve* 
lopement aud progress of their iono* 
cent attachment; and happy in her 
ignorance of the eventful future, she 
drained with them the light and fra^le 
cup of the purest felicity which can be 
tasted upon earth.. This youthful pair, 
in the most delicious climate, and lin* 
der the brightest skies of Europe, 
enjoyed alike all the solid good and 
every brilliant illusion of life. . Virtue^ 
maternal tenderness, and filial duty, 
friendship, love, high rank, splendour, 
and greatness, united to the most amiar 
ble inclinations. Like those tender 
flowers which, in the first fine days of 
spring, hastily start forth from their 
embalmed cups, to ofler their impa* 
tient hearts to the rays of the sun, 
under whose heat they wither and con* 
sume ; fearlessly casting themselves 
upon the stormy future, they give 
themselves up to the devouring flame 
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of paasion, to deceitful hopes, and fo* 
gitive joys. Conradin, bowerer, the 
illastrious and last descendant of the 
ancient house of Swabia^ a name so 
dear to Germany, was invited by the 
warlike inhabitants of these extensive 
r^ons to put himself at their head, in 
order to regain the inheritance of his 
ancestors. This proposal roused all 
the ardour of Conradin and his friend, 
but it gave great concern to Lidania, 
and still more to the queen ; for Li da- 
nia^ after all, thought less of the dan- 
gers of the enterprise, than of the fame 
that might spring out of it. Love is 
ambitious, for vanity is always mingled 
with its feelings; but when mater- 
nal tenderness dreads actual danger, 
she looks upon all worldly distinc- 
tions with philosophic disdain; for 
her terrors shew her the emptiness of 
them more effectually than the iSnest 
lessons of human wisdom could teach 
if. The queen was forced, how^ 
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ever, to yield to the impetuous ardour 
of the young princes, and to consent 
to their departure— -though Conradin 
was scarcely yet sixteen. 

The night before they set off, Eliza- 
beth, hopeless of either sleep or com- 
posure, passed the night on a lofty 
terrace belonging to the palace, from 
one side of which might be seen the 
summit of far-femed JStna, and from 
the other the ocean. The moon, which 
flheds so fine a light in the cloudless 
skies of this beautiful country when 
the weather is serene, shewed the 
queen the vast extent of waters which, 
at the first break of day, were to bear 
upon their bottom the vessel which was 
to contain her son and his attendants — 
all her Kopes of earthly happiness, 
" Oh, my son 1" she exclaimed, " thou 
reignest in this delicious isle over our 
obedient people, by whom thou art 
adored, and yet thou wilt estrange thy- 
self froBl me, and expose thyself to the 
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most frightful dangers, in thy endea- 
vour to obtain another crown. Thou 
pursuest the wild and colossal phan- 
tom which the blind multitude calls 
glory, and which is only to be obtained 
by the immolation of thousands of 
victims, and the shedding of rivers of 
blood. Ah ! does not the true glory 
of kings consist in being beloved by 
their subjects, and rendering them 
happy ? Dost thou not enjoy that glory 
here — and canst thou think, then, that 
tboo art fulfilling thy duty in tearing, 
thyself from my arms, and leaving me 
thus solitary, the prey to despair ? Me 
thou canst sacrifice, without remorse, 
at the fiital dictates of ambition. Alas I 
thou art now in this palace, but to- 
morrow it will be a desert to me : at 
this moment thou art locked in calm 
repose, and thou wilt awake only to 
bid me farewell ! How often, whilst 
contemplating this beauteous shore, 
have I been wrapped in the most deli- 
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Clous contemplations; I could wander 
into the blissful regions of the future — 
I could dispose of them as my mater- 
nal fonduess prompted me, and see 
myself ever at thy side. But now h 
cannot bear eren to look upon the fatal 
dement, which is so soon to raise up 
80 immense a barrier betwixt us/' 

Elizabeth, as (the said these words, 
turned^ and directed her steps towards 
the other end of the terrace ; Mount 
£tna was exactly before her. Oh ! 
who can explain the intricacies of a 
soul which is imbued with profound 
sensibility. Its own agitation gives a 
new aspect to the objects that surround 
itr-ran aspect which utterly destroys 
the indolient impressions of merehabit 
The queen trembled as she cast her 
eyes upon the volcano, which, at that 
moment, presented a most majestic 
phenomenon. She gazed with terror 
upon the dark clouds of smoke, which, 
rising in spiral volumes, spread them* 
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^ves over the azure of the heavenly 
Tault, the highest point of which they 
seemed to reach. ^' Wonderous moun- 
taiD," she exclaimed, ^' thou carriest 
desolatiou and death within thee ; thou 
dost only burst forth, and sbine, to 
destroy, and to spread terror and de« 
strnction around thee. Oh I threaten* 
ing image, formidable and striking 
embleoEi of war, that yet more dreadful 
scourge/' As she was saying these 
words, she started at beholding the 
dark cioud of smoke begin to redden 
at its t5ase, ^nd throw forth millions 
of flaming sparks : all at once rapid 
sheets of fire seemed to gather toge- 
ther, and formed an immense faggot 
of waving flames, which, rising up to 
the clouds, dispersed the smoke on 
each side of them, which opened and 
separated, as if to leave a free passage 
to this destructive element. The queen 
bad never seen an eruption before, and 
the spectacle filled her with horror. 
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'' Merciful Creator !'* she exolaimed, 
'^ what a dismal omen/' 

With these words, ready to faint, 
she supported herself by the wall of 
the terrace, and was slowly returning* 
to the palace, when her women, terri- 
fied at the noise of the eruption, ran 
out to meet her, and sustaining her in 
their arms, conducted her to her own 
apartment. 

The eruption of Mount j£tna de. 
layed the departure of the young 
princes for some days, as they were 
unwilling to leave the queen a prey to 
terror of so new a species. The 
Tolcano, however, ceased to yomit 
forth its flames, and they were under 
the necessity of setting off. Pain- 
ful and melancholy were the adieus, 
but the princes, and even Lidania 
herself, were sustained by joyful hopes 
and anticipation of victory. At the 
moment of taking leave, Conradin 
was profoundly affected at receiving 
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the yarious reinembrances of affection 
and maternal love. Lidania presented 
bim with a magnificent scarf, embroi- 
dered by her own hands, and the 
queen gate him a solid suit of armour, 
which had been made by her own 
immediate directions; at the same time, 
putting a ring upon his finger, with 
her name engraven upon it. 

The young princes could not embark 
utttil the evening, and the queen then 
went with them to the edge of the 
water. There she received the last 
embraees of her son. Silent, chilled 
and motionless, she could not wee|^; a 
mortd terror seemed to restrain her 
tears. Leaning on the arm of Lidania, 
her eyes fixed upon the vessel which 
contained all her future hopes of hap- 
^aess, she shudderingly gazed upon 
the line of light which the keel had 
traced on the waves, already blacken- 
ing in the obscurity of the evening. 
So the terrified traveller, 
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amidst the shades of night, beneath a 
dark and stormy sky, sees with homnr 
the angry lightning diffuse its fire, and 
dart through the heavy clouds. At 
last the queen summoned resolution to 
tear herself from the trying scene. 
She lifted her eyes to HeaTen, to im- 
plore its blessing on her son : at that 
moment the clouds towards the edge 
of the horizon dispersed, and the mOon 
appeared ; but Elizabeth started, for 
its disk was dark, and the colour of 
blood. 

Superstition is the daughter of fear ; 
perhaps of that fear to which maternal 
lore gives birth. Elizabeth, quite 
overcome, fell upon the throbbing 
bosom of Lidaoia, who led her away 
from the shore. 

Elizabeth was not unmindful of the 
promise she had formerly given to the 
generons Henry, king of Arragon. It 
was now, in fact, her greatest source 
of consolation ; she, therefore^ lost no 
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time in sending messengers to inform 
him of the situation of her son . Henry 
immediately went to Rome, where he 
expected Conradin would take op his 
first quarters; he assembled all his 
partizans around him, and in order to 
serre Conradin the more effectually, he 
took his place among the senators, and 
when the young prince arrived he con- 
ducted him in triumph to the Capitol, 
and caused him to be solemnly crowned 
Emperor of Germany. 

Haying tasted all the real pleasures 
of grelitness, Conradin delivered him- 
self up, at Rome, to the seductive 
charms of its illusions. He was re- 
ceived with the transports which will 
always be excited, in times of trouble, 
by the chief of a party, who may join 
to an illustrious name, the graces of 
youth, and the frankness and easy con* 
fidence of inexperience ; and it must 
be confessed, that this enthusiasm, 
short-lived as it always is, in the muU 
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titude, and the flattery of his own party, 
touched him more aensibly than all the 
attachment of the Sicilians, and their 
innumerable proofs of feithfol and 
stedfiust friendship. 

The magnanimity and zeal of the 
king of Arragon soon enabled him to 
raise a fine and flourishing army. Con- 
radin and Frederick elated with youth, 
courage, and hope, placed themselves 
at the head of the troops under the 
direction of Henry, and began their 
march towards the kingdom of Naples. 
This beautiful part of Italy wasgo« 
verned by the usurper, Charles of 
Anjou ; brofher to the greatest monarch 
in Europe ; and sou of a queen, as 
pure and virtuous as she was justly 
celebrated for her skill in the art of 
reigning. Charles of Anjou, notwith- 
standing his brilliant conquests and 
military talents, was unworthy both of 
his noble birth, - and of the throne 
which he had made himself master of. 
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UsarpatiOD natarally produces tyranny. 
It always appears to the usurper, that 
that which he could only gain by force 
he can preserve only by despotic au- 
thority. There can be nothing paternal 
in the heart of an illegitimate monarch, 
nor can there be a more melancholy 
presage of a reign, than the commenc- 
ing of it with acts of violence and in- 
justice. Charles joined natural ferocity 
to the pride of a conqueror. He was 
coldly cruel ; not that he had any plea- 
sure in shedding blood when it was of 
no use to him ; but he was lavish of 
it whenever he thought that his inte* 
rests required it. He ranked mur- 
der among the means and political 
resources which he was proud of boast* 
ing himself able to emplov adroitly. 
Insensible to all generous impressions, 
barbarity was, in his eyes, only part 
of a necessary system, and revenge 
nothing more than a right, which the 
strong both might and ought to make 
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use of, without scruple or remoree. 
This prince was eminently succesirfnl 
in bis undertakings, but all his exploits 
were tarnished by his vices. A warrior 
without any solid fame, a king without 
any real power, he lived detested ; and 
his cruelties produced, towards the end 
of his odious reign, that most horrible 
and bloody of all massacres, the SicU 
lian Vespers.* 

After innumerable marches and 
counter-marches, which served no 
other and than that of wearying his 
troops, the army of Conradin finally 
fell in with that of Charles of Anjou, 
commanded by himself, at a place 
called the Field of Lilies^ upon the 
borders of the lake Fucin. A memo- 
rable battle immediately took place. 

^ In which eight thousand French were put to 
the flword at Palermo. The conspirators had 
agreed that the first toll of the hell for vespers 
should he the signal for their attack. Hence the 
name of this appalling transiMstion. 
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Fame, experience and superiority of 
numbers, were all in faror of Charles ; 
nevertheless victory long remained du- 
bious and uncertain, and even as if i^he 
would gladly have ipclined to the right 
side. The king of Arragon and the 
young princes performed prodigies of 
valour; l>ut suddenly Conradin, carri^ed 
away by his ardour and temerity, im- 
prudently threw himself into the midst 
of a battalion of the enemy which he 
saw was in confusion, Frederick fol- 
lowed him, and instantly the party 
rallied, and surrounded them. The 
king of Arragon abandoned the victo- 
rious wing, which he was command- 
ing, in order to fly to their assistance, 
but at the moment that he got up to 
them, he received a thrust from a 
lance, and fell to the earth, senseless 
and bathed in blood. During this 
time the young princes, sword in 
hand, cut their way through the 
enemy, and night coming on, they 
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profited by a moment of general con* 
fusion and obscurity, to make their 
escape. At the end of an hour's march, 
they took shelter in a cottage. It was 
not the first time that they had entered 
so humble a habitation, but hitherto 
their visits had been those of benefisu^ 
tors ; now they wer6 to appear as sup- 
pliants in this lowly abode. Instead 
of the compassion with which the 
sight of poverty had always before in- 
spired them, they now envied the lot 
of the obscure labourer, who was 
sheltered by the lowliness of his con- 
dition, from the shafts of malignant 
fortune ; and who, if forced to fly, had 
only his thatched roof to regret ; carry- 
ing along with him, all the real wealth 
of a rational being, innocence, fruga- 
lity, courage, and habits of labour. 
Changes are sometimes necessary to 
the great ones of the earth, in order 
that they may learn the insufficiency of 
power, and the emptiness of all enjoy- 
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ments of mere pomp and vanity. 
Whilst they are abandoned and perse- 
cuted, they feel more sensibly , than 
any persons, these eternal truths ; biit 
too commonly they forget them again, 
as soon as they are enabled to extricate 
themselves from these trying situations. 
To be obliged from motives of per- 
sonal interest, to study ourselves iwr 
partially, is the sure way to make just 
reflections, and lay down solid princi- 
ples of morality . Wisdom is on ly to be 
acquired by the calm and disinterested 
meditations of a penetrating observer : 
it is rarely the fruit of expmence 
alone. The young princes, during 
the hours they spent iu this cottage, 
deprecated with sincerity enough, the 
intoxication of greatness; but if it had 
just then been announced to them that 
their troops had come off victorious, 
they would have caught up their armiB 
again, with all the eagerness of the 
most untamed ambition. Before brea]^ 
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of day they prepared to set off once 
more, and having equipped themselves 
in thegarb of peasants, they wandered, 
as chance directed them, through the 
fields and vi^oods. The tumult of the 
battle was no longer heard, all around 
was calm ; natuve seemed to have 
given herself up to repose, but hatred 
was still awake : the illustrious fugi- 
tives were pursued ; at break of day 
they were overtaken, recognized, and 
being made prisoners, were conducted 
to Naples, where they were given up 
to their implacable enemy, who bad 
them immediately put into close con- 
finement, within the bounds of a nar^ 
row prison. In this melancholy situa- 
tion Conradin's first anxiety was to gain 
some intelligence concerning the, fate 
of Henry. He was informed that his 
soldiers had carried hioi off the field 
in a dying state, and that it was most 
probable he bad expired in the act of 
removal. Confadin shed bitter tears 
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over the fate of this generous prince ; 
and could he do otherwise than weep 
again, when he thought of his motha* 
and Lidania, and figured to himself 
the grief that they would feel at hear- 
ing of his defeat and captivity ? Never- 
theless, he was far from imagining that 
his life was in danger ; he was soon, 
however, roused from this illusion. 
Charles called a secret copncil, which 
he took care should be composed of 
those among his courtiers, who were 
the most lax in their principles, and 
the most devoted to his arbitrary 
wishes. Under pretence of securing 
the tranquillity of the state, they did 
not hesitate to viofate the most sacred 
regulations of war, the rights of the 
people and of sovereigns, and all the 
laws of religion and humanity: the 
death of the two princes was agreed 
upon by this shadow of a tribunal, as 
barbarous as it was illegal. O, away for 
^ver, among civijized nations this false 
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false and execrable . policy, which at 
once hypocritical, sanguinary, and 
senseless, insolently and obstinately 
rejects every generous suggestion ; ar- 
rogating to itself the infernal right tif 
authorising murder, and commanding 
assassinations; of putting a price upon 
beads, of purchasing with blood spilt 
by treachery ; and who, in short, de- 
void of the sanction of the law, though 
under the assumed name of the pubiie 
good^ raises up scaffolds solely at the 
instigation of guilty fear, hatred, and 
revenge ! 

The young princes, as yet ignorant 
«f the frightful decree which was hang- 
iag over their heads, walked together 
every day upon a high terrace, which 
commanded a view of the sea. One 
day a soldier, who was on guard upon 
the terrace, slipped a note into Conra* 
din^s hand as he passed him : the two 
princes, impatient to read it, returned 
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to their apartment, and found its con- 
tents as follow : — 

** You are lost without speedy flight ! 
I will run all risks in order to serve 
you. I have gained two centinels over 
to your cause ; they will introduce me 
this night into your priscm. I have 
prepared every thing to enable you to 
get off unperceived. You will find a 
person to guide you to the sea shore, 
and a vessel which will take you to 

Sicily. 

** Philip." 

The princes instantly guessed that 
this note came from Charles Philip^ 
the eldest son of Charles of Anjou ; 
they knew that this young prince had 
publicly expressed a lively interest for 
them, and that he possessed a noble 
disposition, and was universally be- 
loved. Conradin and Frederick, full 
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of gratitude, anxiety and agitation, 
could not lie down, but passed most 
of the night in silent watching. About 
an hour before day-break they heard a 
noise, and they guessed it to be their 
deliverer. Soon th^ felt assured of 
it: they hear footsteps — ^they draw 
nearer— some one touches the door — 
it is unbarred and opened. At that 
moment they made themselves certain 
of seeing their deliverer : they flew to 
meet him with a feeling of joy, which 
was, alas ! the last they were ever to 
experience. In place of Prince Philip, 
they beheld a venerable ecclesiastic, 
who advanced slowly towards them, 
with consternation in his visage. They 
stood transfixed. The priest, after a 
mournful and ominous preamble, in* 
formed them, that the plot formed in 
their behalf by Prince Philip had been 
discovered, and that the prince himself 
was put into close ccmfinement, in 
order to prevent him from oppimag 
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any obstacle to the execution of the 
fiital sentence, which condemned them 
to death. The princes listened to this 
information with the indignation which 
such flagrant wickedness could not but 
inspire, though they likewise bore it 
with a firmness that shewed them ca- 
pable of submitting with fortitude to 
death itself. The priest, pressed by 
their questions, could not refrain from 
tears, as he told them that they had 
only eight-and-forty hours, to prepare 
themselves for the awful catastrophe : 
all this time he passed with them. 
They learned the next day, that 
Prince Philip, bent on undertaking 
every thing to save them, had endea- 
voured to escape by one of the win- 
dows^ in order to come to their aid, 
but that the cord, by which he had 
endeavoured to descend, breaking, he 
had fractured « his leg in his fall ; 
that .he was hot, however; considered 
ifi danger from the adddenti but that 
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he was in the keenestlif9iction at being 
unable to prevent the cruelty nrhich 
he, from his soul, abhorred. 

During the last night, which re* 
mained to these unfortunate princes, 
they waited for the fatal moment with 
the utmost calmness and presence of 
mind. . They listened to the exhorta* 
tions of the venerable priest; and 
Frederick wrote to his sister, and Con- 
radin to his mother, and to Prince 
Philip ; thanking him in the most af- 
fectionate language, and imploring 
Iiim to convey to his mother his last 
farewell, and the cherished ring which 
be had received from her. He re- 
lated, in his. letter to the queen, all 
that Philip, had done to serve him, 
and manifei^ed the tenderest grati- 
tude towards him. He fimshed thus : 
^^ Adieu ! best of mothers ! at the 
^^ moment of entering upon eternity, 
'^ I cannot regret this transient life, at 
«« beat only an exile, and a passage ; but 
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I weep for you, and for her who will 
mourn my fate. About to appear 
before the supreme Judge who leaves 
no crime unpunished, I indulge in 
no resentment against the tyrant be- 
neath whose oppression I fall : when 
I think of him, it is only with hor- 
*^ ror, in reflecting upon the punish* 
*' ment which eternal justice has in 
** store for his crimes. Adieu, then ! 
** live for the sake of Lidania ! and, 
'* oh! may she supply my place to 
^* you by her tender attentions ! Let 
<< us bear in mind that our souls wUl 
** be re-united in those immortal 
** abodes, where love, as pure as it is 
** immutable, is for ever freed from 
V anxiety and sorrow. Alas ! "but for 
'^ the ambition that took me from your 
'^ arms, I might have found my heaVeu 
upon earth ! O happy plains of Si-, 
cily ! how was it that I could gain 
** the resolution to leave ye! O my dear 
** mother, I have consigned thee, who 
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^^ valuedst existence only for my sdke, 
a prey to eternal regrets ; and never 
again shall I see her who plighted 
her early faith to ine. Scarcely yet 
emerged from childhood, she will 
flourish in youth, and attain the per- 
*' fection of her 'beauty, whilst I am 
*' consuming in the grave! The faithful 
*' friend, too, who has scarcely quitted 
*^ me for a moment; that friend so 
«< beloved, I lead him to the scaffold \ 
'^ Alas! I shall have lived only to 
*^ cause the misery of all whom I most 
^' love. Dreadful £ite! O my dear 
'< mother, I implore, on mgr knecf^ « 
'^ foil and generous pardon from yt«» 
^' and my Lidania. Adieu ! « , . . best 
^^ and fondest of mothers ! My last 
^^ thought shall be on you V 

The priest, in whose bosom these 
young and ill-fated princes deposited 
their dying wishes, took upon himself 
the charge of delivering the letters te 
Prince Philip, along with the ring of 
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Conradinv Religion and humanitjr 
guaranteed the performance of hi» 
promise, which no earthly considera- 
tion would have induced him to violate.. 
A little before the break of that day, 
which was to be their last, Conradin 
and Frederick, leaning against one of 
the windows, contemplated with pro- 
found emotion, the immensity of the 
heavens. ** We are drawing near to 
^^ our real country/', said Conradin,. 
^^ we are about to finish a dangerous 
*« voyage. I am but sixteen years of 
" age, and have only seen the happiest 
^ part of my human career. I shall 
'^ receive the crown of immortality^ 
" without having had to struggle for it 
^ against the seductions of flattery and 
" vice ! .... Ah ! Frederick !^* he con- 
tinued, " it is true, our existence \^ 
" terminated by tempest ; but we are,. 
^ at least, spared the storm of evil 
•* passions.^' Saying these words, he 
cast his eyes up to heaven. He started^^ 
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be saw the san rise upon him for the 
last time — in a few momente its radiant 
light would be, to him, for ever 
quenched. He saw all nature gradually 
steal forth from the shades of. night, 
and gain once more, colour, brilHancy^ 
life, and motion ! He heard the birds 
again pour but their early song, and 
the tender ditties of the young shep« 
herds were wafted to him from the 
mountain-tops, mrngted with the per- 
fume of the opening flowers. The 
wide ocean spread itself before him, 
and displayed a yessel whidbf, with 
full-«et sails^ ibaianced herself ma- 
jesticaHy upon its waves. ATasf she 
might be 'bound for Sicily ! The un- 
fortunate Cpnradite eould not help 
gazing witb admiration on the scene, 
eyeii whilst he was waiting the signal 
fo^hi» own. destruction, and thatsignal 
so near at hand t To him the future 
consisted only of a few minutes, and 
affiwrded the prospect of only one tev^ 
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rible, ioeTiteble event — that of deatit 
upon the scaffold ! 

Suddenly, a. load noise of horses, 
and ^uipagea entering the outer courts 
of the prison, made all its dismal ?ault» 
resound. The princes shuddered — 
they knew that it was themselves who 
were. sought after. No heroism can 
annihilate the feelings of nature ; but 
it can do more, it can subjugate them* 
The young men threw themselves into 
each other's arms ! *^ O my friend !'' 
cried Conradin, '^ we see now where 
^* all the ideas of glory, which so mucb 
*' intoxicated us, sure about to end !*' 
^* Ah !" replied Frederick, thy. mis* 
'^ fortunes, thy wrongs, tby oounige, 
^^ will, for ever, attach glory to thy 
*^ name, and I shall gain it likewise^ 
*' by dying with thee ! • • • .'^ At these 
words, they fervently embraoed each 
other for an instant ; then turning to 
the priest who remained constantly 
with them, they implored his benedic- 
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(ion, and received it with the pro-* 
foundest respect and veneration. Just 
then, the officers of the royal guard 
entered, with a severe and solemn 
aspect, and each of them wearing a 
scarf of hlsUck crape round his arm. 
" We are ready/'saidConradin, firmly; 
and he and Frederick advancing before 
the officers, left the room ^ith unfauU 
tering steps. They were taken, in a 
mourning coach, to the church of the 
Carmelites, in the market-place of Na* 
pies. Charles of Anjou, like all 
despots, entertaining a thorough con* 
tempt for the intellect of the people, 
thought it easy to sanctify the most 
sanguinary deeds in the eyes of the 
multitude^ by glossing them over with 
theappearance of religion, and, joining 
an impious and absurd profanation to 
his cruelty) he made these victims as- 
sist at their funeral ceremonies ; thus, 
not content with putting them to death, 
he contrived a new species of torture 
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for them: — before he deprived them 
of life, he caused them to enter, still 
breathing, into the tomb ; and Ihe 
people saw with heart-rending pity, 
mingled with terror, these unfortunate 
princes^ in all the pride and flower of 
their age, placed under a funeral pallj 
and listening with lioly fortitude to the 
office for the repose of the souls of 
the departed/* After this mournful 
ceremony was over, the doors of the 
church were thrown open, and they 
were conducted to the place of execu- 
tion-, already filled 1^ immentecrowds^ 
who, falling back to let themi pass, dis- 
covered to their eyes the scaflbld which 
awaited them. At the sight of this 
object, Conradin, who was holding his 
friend by the hand, let it fall, in order 
to step before him ; and quickening 
hiis steps, he advanced- intrepidly to^ 
wards the scaffold. The effort cost him 
nothing — a thousand eyes were fixed 
mt himv This, species of heroism c^hi 
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do any thing fn tbe presence of wit- 
nesses. The unfortunate Conradin re- 
ceived, as he went along, the tenderest 
marks of compassion and admiration ; 
sufficiently expressed by universal tears 
and groans, suppressed, even as they 
were, under the influence of fear. He 
was offered assistance fn mounting the 
scaffold : **^ No," said he, " I require 
^ no help: the place to which these 
*^ steps conduct me, is more desirable 
^' to innocence and virtue than the 
** throne of an usurper." As soon as 
h^ reached the scaffofd, he was imme- 
diately joined by Frederick, who threw 
himself into his arms. Conradin 
pressed him to his heart, saying : ^* Let 
^ us bear in mind that this, though our 
^^ last embrace, is no adieu ; since our 
souls are on the point of being 
eternally united." At these words, 
throwing himself on his knees, and 
raising his bands towards heaven, he 
eried, " Ok .my mother ! O my God ! 
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These were his last words. The in-^ 
strument of death, . suspended over his 
head, at that instant fell, and sent it to 
the feet of his unfortunate friend, who, 
bathed in tears, lifted it up in an agony 
of emotion, and pressed it, bleeding a9 
it was, to his bosom : — ^then drawing 
off his glove, and throwing it amidst 
the multitude, he called out with a loud 
voice : *^ Glory and happiness to him 
^^ who shall revenge Conradin /** He 
then received the mortal stroke which 
joined him again to his friend. 

From amidst the^multitude of spec* 
tators,who beheld this lamentable spec- 
tacle, a Ghibelline had the courage to 
stand forth and take up the glove 
which Frederic had thrown down, and 
losing himself immediately in thecrowd, 
he escaped with it, quitted Naples, and 
carried it, covered with the blood of 
Conradin, to the king of Naples, This 
monarch had not died of bis wounds, 
but his life had been despaired of for 
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many days. He was at length pro- 
nooiiced out of danger ; though yet 
too weak to take the field, or even 
mount his horse. He made a solemn 
vow, nevertheless, to revenge the death 
of the unfortunate Conradin, and im-* 
mediately gave orders to assemble 
the troops for the formation of a new 
army, which he meant to command, 
and conduct himself againt the bar* 
barous Charles of Anjou, 

Immediately after the loss of Ibft 
battle of the Field of Lilies, a small 
vessel was dispatched from Naples to 
Sicily, with the melancholy tidings« 
The queen incapable of imagining the 
existence of wickedness like that of 
Charles of Anjou, consoled herself by 
the consideration that Conrad in bow^ 
e\a lived, and lived unhurt. She 
thought only of going herself to his 
deliverance ; and embarking, with suf* 
ficient treafliure for his ransom, op 
board a vessel, she committed hera^ 
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without further delay to the care of the 
winds which were to waft her to Naples^ 
The voyage was safe and speedy : when 
she saw the beautiful port of Naples, 
her joy was equal to her maternal ten- 
derness. ^' I shall see him then once 
more;'' she cried, ^' I shall soon hear 
«' his voice again ; embrace him! carry 
'* him back with me to Sicily/' She 
arrives in the harbour, she lands, she is 
met : alas ! she hears the dreadful ca- 
tastrophe — Conradin had breathed his 
last two days before ; overwhelmed 
with grief, she sunk into the arms of 
her attendants. 

Before she left the shore, so fatal te 
lier happiness, the unfortunate queen 
bestowed all the money she had brought 
with her, to the convent of the order 
of Carmelites, for the feunding of a 
perpetual funeral service for the two 
ill-fated princes. After the fulfilment of 
this pious duty, the queen, despairing, 
weak, aiid helpless^ deprived for evei 
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ofhope and consolation, hastily quitted 
the abhorred shore^ and . reimbarked 
for Italv. 

Elizabeth, still inconsolable, had been 
two months at Palermo, when she was 
informed, by a message from the king 
of Arragon, that thisprince, at the head 
of a powerful army, was about once 
more to tempt fate and danger, in order 
to revenge the death of Conradin. 
" Alas !** she exclaimed " can rivers of 
" blood wash away my grief ; can ven- 
^ geance restore my son to my arms.?'* 

The king of Arragon, neverthefess, 
advanced by rapid strides towards 
Naples. Charles of Anjou, without loss 
of time, assembled his troops to meet 
him ; and Prince Philip, who bad 
completely regained his strength, was 
entrusted with a considerable eora« 
mand. This prince, adored by a father, 
whose only son he was, had exposed 
his life inthe hopes of saving an enemy 
whom be considered to be inhumanly 
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oppressed, and be now shewed the 
same eagerness to defend bis father 
and his kingdom from the attacks of a 
powerful adversary. The battle took 
place a little way from Naples. Upoa 
the shield of Henry was engraved, 
** the revenger of Conradin/* From the 
very commencement of the action, he 
perceived Charles of Anjou, and direct- 
ing his coarse towards him, he wared 
his shield before his eyes^ and exclaim^ 
ed : " Tremble usurper ! murderer, 
'' tremble ! Heaven itself fights for 
^^ us. Not even thy courage can stand 
M against remorse.^' ^t these words 
Charles turned pale : a stroke from Hen- 
ry's lance reached him ; he staggered. 
Philip flew to his aid ; a general engage- 
ment took place, and the battle raged 
with fury. Charles feels his wound 
begin to open ; the blood flows from 
it; his reason wanders, he imagines he 
sees the ghost of Conradin among the 
ranks; it follows him ; he starts back in 
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horror ; for the firet time in his life he 
meditates flight ; and, at the very mo- 
ment i¥hen victory seemed to incline 
towards his troops, they were seized 
with universal panic. Philip per- 
formed prodigies of valour in the hope 
of rallying them, but in vain. Charles 
carried three-fourths of his army with 
him, in his retreat : he escaped, and they 
dispersed. Philip, unshaken as be 
was, could not, when left entirely to 
himself, resist the victorious strength 
of the king of Arragon, who, by the 
infinite justice of Providence, was thus 
enabled to gain a complete victory 
over the murderer of Conradio, imd to 
carry off his only son as a prisoner. 
Henry, followed- by his triumphant 
army, immediately went with Phflip to 
the sea-shore, and sent him, under a 
strong escort, on board of a vessel which 
had orders to sail for Sicily, and there 
to deliver the son of Charles of Anjou 
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up to the Queen, who was to consider 
herself the sole mistress of his fate. 

Philip, on his arrival at Palermo, 
was conducted into one of the apart- 
ments of the palace, and the same es- 
cort, that had brought him, was placed 
over hrm for his guard. He expected' 
every severity that grief and revenge 
could suggest. He had not sent the 
letters and ring of €onradJn to the 
queen, because he had not found any 
opportunity that he had deemed suffi- 
ciently safe ; but he carried the sacred 
pledges about with him, though his 
pride was such as to prevent his bring- 
ing them forward in the moment of 
such extreme danger. " No,*' said be, 
** that would be to throw myself upon 
** the gratitude of the queen ; besides, 
my zeal has been fruitless, and may 
not this unhappy mother, doubtless 
thfrsting for revenge, persuade herr 
self that I have merely affected an 
anxiety to save her unfortunate soii» 
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" imrely to escape the dishoDour of 
*^ participating in the cruelty which 
*' cost him his h'fe; or even as a stroke 
of policy, to secure myself a return 
of compassion in case of any future 
emergency. No; if she be deter- 
mined to cut short the thread of my 
" existence, she shall not receive the 
^' letters and the ring, till I am no 
** more.'* 

Firm in his resolution, Philip sent 
DO message to the queen, but waited 
in silence the fate which might be re- 
served for him. Elizabeth, aware that 
she could not see a young man so near 
the age of Conradin, and the son of his 
barbarous enemy, without the most 
painful feelings, conld not send for 
him into her presence till after five or 
six days had expired. Philip was not 
less agitated at the thought of seeing 
one so justly incensed against him, 
j^md prepared himself for the keeqest 
reproaches and impreqations against 
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Charles of Anjou. The oflScer of 
the guard conducted him into the 
closet of Elizabeth, who was there 
with only the weeping Lidania. — 
Philip's gait had a alight imperfection 
in it, in consequence of his having 
broken his leg in his attempt to go to 
the assistance of Conradin, but his 
figure was still the most majestic, and 
his countenance the most interesting 
possible. How powerfully would his 
lameness have affected the queen, had 
she known that he had incurred it for 
the sake of her son ! Philip advanced 
slowly, and bowed before the queen^ 
without uttering a single word. The 
queen turned of a death*like paleness, 
and Lidania covered her face with her 
hands ; a moment^of profound silence 
followed. At last, Elizabeth turning 
her eyes, bathed in tears, upon Philip, . 
said, in a voice choaked with sobs, 
*• Prince, you are free ; no ransom is 
« required for your liberty— tell him 
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'' who has rendered me the most 
^^ forlorn and wretched of mothers, 
^' that it is thus a christian queen re- 
^ venges herself I*' At these unex« 
pected and magnanimous words, Philip 
drew nearer to the queen, and kneel- 
ing presented to her the letter and 
ring of Conradin ; then rising, and 
turning to Lidania, he gave her the 
letter from her brother. Elizabefh, 
drowned in tears, read the letter so 
dear, although so mournful, which she 
never afterwards passed a day of her 
life without reading again. Lidania 
scarcely gave herself time to peruse 
hers, when, by a sudden movement of 
the most lively gratitude^ she threw 
herself on her knees before Philip, her 
mind filled with the idea of his exertions 
in Conradin's behalf. At that moment 
the queen, no longer able to struggle 
against her feelings, sunk into the arms^ 
of Philip, and faintly exclaiming. 
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" Oh, beloved and gracious prince !** 
she fainted upon his bosom ! • • . . 

Arnaud deCastelnaudari hereceased, 
and all his auditors took that opportu- 
nity to compliment him on his per* 
formance ; an ancient custom in lite- 
rary societies, which is not entirely laid 
aside in our own time. Besides James 
Colonna and Petrarch, this assembly, 
small as it was, could boast of two ex- 
cellent judges of literature : the name 
of one was Lewis, of the other Lello ; 
they both cultivated letters, and wrote 
poetry, and had been many years at- 
tached to the Bishop of Lombez. Pe- 
trarch formed an intimacy ivith them, 
and their friendship lasted all the re* 
mainder of their lives. All gave to 
Lewis the name of Socrates, and to 
Lello thatof Lelius; distinctions which 
they always retained in this society, as 
amiable as it is brilliant and refined.-^ 
A few days after the recital of Arnaud 
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de Castelnaudari, Petrarch received a 
long letter from Isoarda, pressing 
him to return to Avignon, a9 Ermens- 
seDda had come back again with Laura, 
who had been to a grand ball which 
the city had given to an illustrious tra* 
veller. Prince Charles of Luxembourg. 
Isoarda added, that, at thi« entertain- 
ment, the Prince, hearing the name of 
Laura, entreated her permission to kiss 
the beauteous eyes to which Petrarch's 
verses had given so much celebrity. 
Petrarch, however, was less flattered 
with the compliment thus paid by the 
Prince, to his three famous canzonets, 
than he was jealous of the favour which 
he had, through their means, obtained. 
Nevertheless, he resolved to set off 
without delay, and communicating his 
intention to the Bishop and his friends, 
he quitted Toulouse the next mornir^ 
at break of day. As soon as he reached 
Avignon, his brother Gerard, whom 
he had left there, informed him of tbr 
VOL. I. a 
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news, which, at that moment, occupied 
every one's attention, of the memora- 
ble victory which Etienne Colonna had 
just gained at Rome over the party of 
the Ursini. This event Petrarch made 
the subject of one of his finest odes, 
which he addressed to its hero, Etienne 
Colonna. « 

The same evening that he returned 
to Avignon, Petrarch saw Isoarda, who 
informed him that Laura was going to 
walk, the next day, in the gardens of an 
old gentleman, a friend of his, whose, 
name was d'Elbene. Petrarch did not 
fail to avail himself of this opportunity 
of seeing her. He found his old friend 
walking in his garden, and agreeable 
as usual ; but he listened to his conver- 
sation, notwithstanding, with extreme 
impatience. Could it be otherwise, 
wrhen he expected every instant to be- 
hold Laura once more ! At last, she 
made her appearance, with her two 
most cherished companions, Isoarda 
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and Cecilia, the Countesd de Tu- 
renne. These two young ladies were 
equally desirous of favouring Petrarch's 
wishes ; they, therefore, contrived to 
engross the attention of the old gentle- 
man, and under pretence of examining 
his garden more minutely, they took 
him far away from the lovers, of whom 
they soon lost sight. What an epoch 
in existence ! What an eternal subject 
of remembrance is the moment in 
which we are, for the first time, left 
alone with a beloved object I Laura 
was leaning upon Petrarch's arm, and 
with the instinctive artifice of her sex 
on such occasions, she immediately be- 
gan to speak of indifferent subjects, in 
the hopeof biding her agitation. ** This 
^' scene is familiar to you ?" said she, 
in a trembling voice. " Ah !" cried 
Petrarch, '^ 1 seem to see it, at this mo- 
*^ ment, for the first time, and it is so ; 
^^ ever^ object is changed ; and how 
^^ delicious is the metamorphosis ! how 
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" delightful are these groves, which, 
" forming a happy boundary around 
" us, encloses me in this narrow space 
" with you alone to gaze on. I have 
" celebrated the superb oaks of the 
*' forest of Ardenne ; but I shall be a 
" thousand times more inspired when 
" I sing of the beautiful trees, the 
^* guardians of the purest love, whose 
« gently agitated branches wave over 
'« your head, to frfeshen the air that you 
« breathe, and to screen you from the 
« ardour of the sun. These leaves 
« seem to crowd together solely to 
« hide us from prying jealous eyes— 
" who indeed could witness the excess 
« of Hay happiness, without envy ? It 
" is nb longer noisy fame that brings 
" you my vows ; I breathe them to 
« you myself. Laura is at my side ; 
" she hears, she listens to me. Those 
" eyes, whose power 1 have made all 
^' the beauties in Europe covet, those 
•* celestial eyes are fixed upon me !*' 
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'* Ah, Petrarch !" replied Lauras 
your brilliant imagination runs away 
with your feelings — can your heart 
be really as glowing, as tender as 
yonr poetry ? I am proud of your 
^^ fame, and yet I am jealous of it ; it 
** it gives so much publicity to your 
" love, that perhaps that appears suffi- 
" cient reward to you for it/' "What !" 
exclaimed Petrarch, " O heavens ! ta- 
" lent is the ofispring of the soul ; to 
'' you I am indebted for the whole of 
" mine — my success is the consequence 
*< of my love ; and the fame of which 
you speak, only gratifies me as it has, 
you for its object, as it mi^ give 
pleasure to you whom I am indebted 
to, for it ; but if it be your wish that 
the lays which you inspire should be 
** known to you alone, joyfully shall I 
" consent/' " No," interruptedLaura^ 
" I could not keep the secret. The 
" distinction with which you are every 
" where treated, may sometimes make 
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,but, nevertheless, I always 
feel exalted by it/' At these words 
Petrarch fell at her feet, and vowed 
eternal fidelity to her. Laura was 
powerfully affected ; and, at that mo« 
ment, making amends to herself for the 
silence she had hitherto imposed upon 
her feelings, she poured them out in 
the most expressive language; that 
her tenderness could suggest ; and 
spoke with the more confidence, as 
she felt assured, whilst she was speak- 
ing, of being able to obtain her 
mother's sanction to her attach- 
ment. The voice of Isoarda roused 
them from their delightful converse. 
Petrarch rose, and was turning round, 
when,with a sudden start, he exclaimed, 
'^ Is this a laurel that I see ; never be- 
fore did 1 know that one grew on 
this spot ! it is a miracle wrought 
by Love himself! the sacred shrub 
has sprung up to be at once the wit- 
" ness and the pledge of our mutual 
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" vows!** — " Yes," said Laura, smil- 
ing, <* and to become the theme of the 
" most delightful poetry ; but," conti- 
nued she, " let us rejoin our friends." 
" Enchanting grove," exclaimed Pe- 
trarch, " every day I will visit your 
shades to intoxicate myself with the 
most ineffable remembrances ; here 
I shall retrace the footsteps of Laura ; 
" can I ever tread in them without the 
^^ most exquisite sensations ; invisible 
'^ to every other eye, she will here ap- 
" pear before me in all her charms." 
Whilst he was speaking, he perceived 
Laura's companions advancing, with 
his friend, who held two roses in his 
hand. " We have brought you the 
" two loveliest flowers in the garden," 
said Isoarda. " Yes," said the old 
man, stopping for a moment to con- 
template Laura and Petrarch, whose 
animation, graces and beauty forcibly 
arrested his notice, ^' there can be no- 
^^ thing in existence more beautiful ! 
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^* never, surely, wasthere a more bappy 
" union/* Laura cast down. her eyes 
at these words. " Why that blush ?'* 
said the old man, laughing, '^ I was 
*^ speaking of these two roses, which I 
" beg you to accept." Laura received 
them, and placed them in her bosom. 
** Happy flowers,'* cried Petrarch, 
*' in spite of their fragility they shall 
'^ not perish ; their destiny ought to 
*^ insure them immortality.'' And so 
it did, for he perpetuated their me- 
mory in one of his sonnets. 

The next day, Petrarch received a 
visit, which filled him widi joy : it was 
from the celebrated paiQter,SimonlVfar« 
tini, the pupil of Giotto ; a lover of all 
the fine arts, and a passionate admirer 
of Petrarch's poetry. He was on his 
travels, and had come, considerably out 
of his way, to Avignon, in the hope of 
seeing the celebrated poet, whose works 
had afibrded him so much pleasure. 
It was agreed upon, at their very first 
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interview, that Simon should take the 
portrait of Laura, though without ask- 
iflg her to sit. He engaged to paint 
her, as it were, by chance ; ^inknown to 
herself ; and merely from meeting her 
in company, and in the public walks, 
Petrarch made him promise, above all, 
to endeavour to catch the sweet ex* 
pression of her countenance, and the 
animation which shone in her eyes. 
" And then," added he, " you will be 
" Prometheus, stealing fire from hea- 
*^ ven/' Simon Martini succeeded in 
making a perfect likeness, and a charm* 
ing picture; and Petrarch addressed 
two pieces of poetry to him, with which 
he was so delighted, that, in the trans* 
ports of his gratitude, he painted all 
the characters of the £neid on the mar- 
gins of a manuscript which was in the 
possession of Petrarch.* 

* This predmis manincript, along with the 
coinineiilaries of Semus, has (Ulen to the poB* 
sesnon of the c^ebrated Amhroaiaii Libnuj. 
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The enamoured pair continued to 
meet repeatedly in the gardens of Pe- 
trarch's venerable friend, and always 
saw each other with the same delight ; 
but one day Isoarda came all alone. 
Petrarch . instantly felt uneasy, and 
hastily questioning her, he learned 
that Laura had suddenly set out with 
her mother to Montpellier, to pass the 
winter there. " Whati!** cried Petrarch, 
*• without telling me of it.*' " You 
'* need notmakeyourself unhappy about 
" it," replied Isoarda. " Laura is not 
'^ carried away, this time, to avoid the 
" danger of beholding yoii. Ermes- 
^ senda knows her sentiments, and no 
" longer opposes them ; it is, indeed, easy 
^^ to see that she means to give her con- 
^^ sent ; but for all that, it is certain that 
^' she has family business which calls 
" her to Montpellier ; therefore you 
^'need be under no alarm about the 
•'journey/' " Ah" said Petrarch, "she 
" is gone, she is already for from me, 
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^' and I cannot but fear/' During the 
remainder of their conversation, Isoarda 
Hiade many useless efforts to console 
Petrarch ; but he was unable to shake 
off his sorrowful presentiments, and 
he had soon new subjects of vexation 
to add to his chagrin. He had a num- 
ber of enthusiastic admirers, but he 
had also several vindictive enemies. 
Fame js indeed like the sun, which, 
whilst it calls forth and gives splendor 
to every thing that is beautiful, at the 
same time hatches a thousand vene- 
mous reptiles ; nevertheless, talents 
make few^r enemies, than difference 
of opinions. The envy that is excited, 
by merit, is often tempered by the flat- 
tering suggestions of self-love. The 
envious man may deceive himself re- 
specting his own mind, and find some 
consolation in the idea which he may 
entertain of himself; but we cannot 
be mistaken with respect to princi- 
ples, and in general we despise or hate 
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all those who profess any in opposition 
to our own ; particularly if we desire to 
free ourselves from inconvenient re- 
straints, or have the ambition to wish 
to establish new doctrines. Such per- 
sons were Ihe bitterest enemies of 
Petrarch. He had combated with all 
the strength of his reason, and all the 
power of his genius, the infamous doc* 
trines of Averroes, which had made a 
iVightful progress in Italy, especially 
in Venice. An object of irreconcilable 
hatred to all the numerous partisans of 
these monstrous heresies, Petrarch, in 
his correspondence withBoccacio, wrote 
to him, at that time, these memorable 
words, in speaking of the disciples of 
Averroes, 

" Void of science, yet full of pre- 
sumption, they diffuse their empoison- 
ed doctrines around, and despise every 
thing that is ancient.'' ^ 

The Venetians, the m6st violent ad- 
irers of Averroes, were quite enraged 
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at the energetic criticism of Petrarch, 
and imagined, in the delirium of their 
wrath, that they could easily, hy the 
mere force of their hatred, . notwith- 
standing the suffrages of all the rest of 
Europe^ annihilate the literary renown 
of him, whose reasoning they* were 
yet unable to refute. Accordingly, 
they called a convocation, in order to 
judge him academically^ and declared 
unanimously, that Petrarch was a nar* 
row minded and illiterate person. 

Such was the sentence pronounced 
by party spirit, upon the first scholar 
and poet of his age. 

This animosity, however, extravagant 
and ridiculous as it was» affected Pe- 
trarch very sensibly ; iqdeed, since the 
departure of Laura, his feelings had 
acquired an almost morbid acuteness ; 
and he seemed to delight in dwelling 
upon every thing that could nourish 
bis melancholy humour. He was pei^- 
petually recalling to mind the mis^M^ 
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tunes and proscriptions of his family, 
and the loss of his fortune ; and work* 
ed himself -into the most lively sense 
of the injustice which had banished 
him from his country, and still forbade 
his return to Florence. Too suscepti- 
ble aiMi generous not to love the 'place 
of his birth ; he mourned over the un- 
fortunate exiles from it, and gave him- 
self up to the most vehement indigna- 
tion against the princes and factions 
whose ambition tyrannized over and 
ravaged such a beautiful country, for- 
merly so famous for its arts, its national 
character and its liberty. 

Under this fit of chagrin and misan- 
thropy, Petrarch formed the resolutk)n 
of retiring, with his brother, to Vau- 
cluse ; there to wait until Laura's return. 
In order the more surely to immor- 
talize this picturesque spot, he had 
bought a cottage there, and laid out 
two gardens near it ; one, a little distant 
from the fountain, contained only fruit 
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trees and vegetables ; the other was in 
a more elevated situation, and enclosed 
within its boundaries, a rock covered 
with moss, on which he traced the name 
of Laura, and encircled it with roses, 
Tioletsi and laurels. This last garden 
he called his Parnassus. On entering 
this rural and romantic habitation, Pe*- 
trarch said to his brother : ^' Here is no 
^^ tyrant to menace or oppress us ; no 
'^ insolent citizen to bluster at us: no 
" lying tongue to defame us !'* 

In this place he shut himself up, with 
his brother, a valet, an aged female 
servant, and a dog; and lived with all 
the frugality of an anchorite. 

After passing two months at Van- 
cluse, Petrarch, by way of diverting his 
mind from his vexations, resolved to 
take a journey with his brother^ and to 
go to see the famous Mount Ventoux, 
one of the highest mountains inEurope, 
and of which the summit was, at that 
time» almost inaccessible. Arrived at 
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th« foot of this formidable height, the 
terror and astonishment of the hardiest 
travellers, the two brothers met with an 
old shepherd, who told them that, 
during the sixty years that he had kept 
sheep in the vale, no one had had the 
temerity to scale the mountain's top. 
" Somuch the better," repliedPetrarch; 
^^ we shall gain the more credit by 
" doing it." So saying, inspite of every 
representation the old man could make, 
he began his perilous adventure, and 
bis brother Gerard followed him. 

They required all the vigour of their 
youth, and all the sted&stness of their 
resolution, to triumph over the obsta- 
cles which they met with at every step, 
and to resist a fatigue which every 
moment served to increase. They 
found neither road nor path : some- 
times they werestopped by the stumps of 
trees and bushes, which, entirely filling 
up the way, obliged tbem continually to 
traverse their steps; often not merely 
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not advancing, but forced to retreat: 
sometimes they were entangled in 
long grass and prickly furze» from 
which they could only disengage them- 
selves by the most wearisome efforts, 
and tearing their clothes in tatters: 
sometimes tfcey were obliged to climb 
rocks, which, when they were at the 
top of them, they could scarcely look 
from, so frightful did the descent 
appear. In the more open places 
they had to walk over dry moss, 
burnt by the sun, and as slippery as 
glass, which caused them ao abundance 
of jfalls; all delaying their progress, 
and taking them, by a retrograde mo- 
tion, still further from the end of their 
expedition* Contusions and wounds 
they likewise received in no small 
number : but they did, at last, reach 
the extreme point of the mountain, 
and there all their hardships were for- 
gotten ; or rather the pride of having 
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surmounted them, rendered the re^ 
membrance of them agreeable. 

Petrarch, full of admiration, looked 
around him with an eager transport, as 
if he, at that moment, enjoyed the fa* 
culty of sight, and the View of nature 
for the first time ; as if he saw the 
whole universe* before him. He be- 
held the clouds at his feet, and ima- 
gined himself transported to Olympus. 
The Rhone flowed beneath their eyes ; 
they saw the Alps, and the steep moun- 
tains through which the proudest ene- 
my of Rome, the impetuous Hannibal, 
opened a passage for himself. 

After yielding for a time to the en- 
thusiasm of a poet, Petrarch became 
sensible of a still purer source of ex- 
alted sentiment and happy inspiration : 
it was not that his imagination cooled, 
but that it regulated itself. He 
seated himself on the fragment of a 
rock, and, after a moment of silence, 
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he said, ^* And shall we then have 
'' gone through all this fatigue, float- 
" ing, as it were, over creation, only 
'' to fix our thoughts upon terrestrial 
« objects ?" 

So saying, he drew from his pocket 
a Yolume of the works of St« Augus- 
tine, which he always carried about 
with him, and opening it by chance, 
he read these words : " They run to 
" admire the waves of the sea, the 
" course of rivers, the extent of the 
" ocean, the height of mountains, but 
" themselves they neglect/' 

" Ah V' cried Petrarch, " if we have 
willingly endured so much fatigue 
to bring our bodies nearer by a few 
" fathoms to Heaven, what ought we 
" not to suffer, in order to do the same 
" by our souls ! Yes, my dear bro- 
" ther, a divine hand has conducted 
us to this apparently inaccessible 
summit, and we are thus shewn the 
" world under our feet, that we mav 
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*' contemplate it in its true point of 
" view. From the height where we 
^* now are, how small, how insignifi- 
** cant every thing appears that we 
** admired when near. The devour- 
'^ ing activity of time will crumble 
*^ these rocks into dust, dry up those 
^^ waves, level this mouptaiu, which 
^* lifts its head above the clouds, 
" and whilst these changes are pre- 
^' paring, long before they are con- 
^* summated, millions of generations 
" will be annihilated. Let us thank 
'' Heaven, who, in order to spare us 
*' the sorrowful sight of these terrific 
*^ devastations, has assigned us so few 
<< days to spend upon this vacillating* 
*' globe, where nothing is stable ; every 
^' thing changes, every thing perishes. 
^^ Yet, do we madly attach ourselves to 
'' this abode of ruins and of tombs ;. 
'^ we form establishments in the midst 
^* of decay : every thing speaks to us 
" of death — even our studies ; history 
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^* is only the tradition of its ravages. 
" If the fetal stroke is deferred, it is 
" still threatened — always before our 
" eyes — ^the greatest distance at which 
" we can behold it is only trifling. 
" There it immoveably awaits us; 
" drawn by an irresistible power to- 
" wards the noiseless spectre, ejery 
day, every minute brings us nearer to 
him ; and in an instant he raises his 
" dart and strikes the inevitable blow, 
" by which we are for ever freed or 
" lost. We are as void of reason 
" as he would be who thrown into 
a rapid stream, instead of exerting 
all his strength to contend cou- 
rageously against it, should idly 
" abandon himself to the waves, and 
•* try to embrace them, as they flowed 
'^ around him to his destruction. — 
'^ What use do we make of the hea* 
*' venly gifts of love and admiration ? 
** The infinite goodness which has 
<* made the soul immortal, renders *' 
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capable of almost infinite love ; and 
what, indeed, would immortality be 
.without that divine faculty? Yet, 
on what objects do we bestow it ? 
Ah ! if we so often experience un- 
happiness, if our sensibility so often 
agitates and torments us, it is be- 
cause wegiveitawrongdirection ; be- 
cause our wandering hearts are never 
" fixed where they ought to be !'*... . 
During this discourse Gerard, with 
his arms crossed upon his breast, listen- 
ed to bis brother's reflections with 
profound attention ; they made a last- 
ing impression both on his mind and 
heart; whilst Petrarch, on the con- 
trary, no sooner descended into the 
valley, than he again gave himself up 
to all the illusions which had animated 
his existence, and seduced his imagina- 
tion; even though be had just before 
been declaiming against them, with as 
much sincerity as eloquence. There 
is always in any burst of extempore 
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feeling something dramatic and de- 
clamatory, which diverts the attention 
of the orator from his subject to him- 
self — hence in discourses generally 
produce more effect on the hearts of 
those who listen to them, than of those 
by whom they are uttered. 

Gerard, who had till then led a very 
dissipated life, became all at once 
thoughtful and silent. Petrarch ima- 
gined that he was growing somewhat 
weary of solitude, and therefore pressed 
him to go occasionally into the city i 
but, to his great surprise, Gerard re- 
plied that he should relish nothing in 
future but seclusion and meditation ; 
and about a fortnight after, he declared 
his resolution of entering into the ec- 
clesiastical state. Petrarch in vain 
opposed his intention. ** It is you 
** that have opened my eyes," said he ; 
** I shall never forget the words, in- 
^* spired by God himself, that you 
^' uttered on the majestic mountain, 
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*^«whose samtnit is inaccessible to the 
** vulgar, who are incapable of reflec- 
*^ tion. Your enchanting and sub- 
^* lime eloquence maj draw forth, on 
*' many occasions, abundant admira- 
^' tion from the world, but it will 
« never produce any thing again so 
" truly wonderful and aflecting.— 
'^ You animated and sanctified the 
" echoes of those pointed rocks, which, 
" till then, had repeated only the voice 
" of the thunder. Then, for the first 
time, did they waft to heaven the 
noble voice of a human being ador- 
ing his Maker, and converting a sin- 
" ner to the knowledge of him. Yes, 
my dear brother, whilst you spoke 
your words were indelibly engraven 
^* on my heart, and I seemed to see 
^' celestial troops of angels burst forth 
** from the clouds, and hover over the 
*' mountains, to listen and applaud 
" you. From that moment every 
<• thought of my soul lifted itself to 
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*' the Supreme Being, never again to 
*' grovel on the earth ; and I now 
" know only one wish, and that is to 
" consecrate myself entirely to God.** 
Petrarch yielded to a desire which, in 
fact, was not to be shaken. Gerard 
accordingly set out to Avignon, to enter 
into a seminary ; and when his studies 
were finished, he went into Italy, topk 
orders, and became a member of the 
Chartreuse. Petrarch was much af- 
fected by the departure of Gerard. 
Whatever love we naay have for soli- 
tude, we all find a prodigious differ- 
ence between living quite alone, and 
with a friend, or indeed with any one 
capable of a benevolent feeling. 

Petrarch thus deprived entirely of 
society, wrote to Boccalcio, who was, as 
yet, poor and unknown, and whose first 
protector he had the honour to be — 
he conjured him to come and share 
his solitude with him, and ended bis 
letter by saying, " Do not shut your 
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'^ ears against the call of friendship ; 
" I have every thing here that is re- 
" quisite for two friends, who want 
*^ but one heart, and one house be- 
" tween them." Boccacio, however, 
could not go to him/ for the king of 
Naples sent for him shortly after. 

Petrarch, whilst he remained at 
Vaucluse, was diverted from his own 
inquietudes by ' an important public 
event, which occurred in the conspi- 
racy of Rienzi. This famous dema- 
gogue, born in the lower class of the 
people, was, from his infancy, brought 
up in a college, which was founded 
through oharity : all he attained there 
only served to develope his pride, and 
pervert his character ; he had a great- 
ness, not of soul, but of ideas, which 
was always producing some gigantic 
schemes, generally extravagant, and 
often reprehensible. Astonished at his 
own knowledge, quickness, and natural 
eloquence ; in short, at advantages both 
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personal and mental, which are rare 
in any station, and which in his were 
wonderful, Rienzi at once blushed at 
his extraction, and conceived an im- 
placable hatred towards all of a higher 
rank. His ambition was a sort of re- 
bellion against fate, and assumed ra- 
ther the impetuous character of re- 
venge. Petrarch, whose mind had 
been fed with incessant study of Roman 
history, and .who was devotedly at- 
tached to the real glory of his country, 
could not hear, without the liveliest 
emotion, that a conspirator had pro- 
claimed public liberty in Rome, under 
the title of the Tribune of the People ; 
besides, he knew and admired Rienzi ; 
and notwithstanding his intimate con- 
nexion with the Colonnas, the heads 
of the opposite party, he could not hide 
the interest that he took in the fate of 
this bold and turbulent spirit; nor 
w€^e his friends offended by it ; for 
they placed it all to the account of hi? 
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enthusiastic genius, and therefore could 
not blame what they lodked upon as a 
natural effect. The bishop of Lorn- 
bez wrote repeatedly to Petrarch, at 
this period, begging him to return to 
Lombez, and pass the autumn with 
him. Laura was still away. Petrarch 
had need of some one to whom be 
might confide his griefs, his fears and 
hopes ; and who would be capable of 
appreciating the verses ' he had to re- 
cite : he, therefore, yielded to the press- 
ing entreaties of bis friends, and quit- 
ting his retreat, returned to Lombez. 
He was received there with transport, 
and joyfully renewed the inexpressible 
charm of mutual confidence, and of the 
delightful conversations, in which each 
thinks only of the other. 

A few days after his arrival he re- 
ceived a letter from Isoarda, in which 
she told him that Ermessenda and 
Laura were about to return ; but that 
they did not mean to stop at Avignon, 
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as it was their intention to remain at 
the castle until the month of December. 
This letter imparted the sweetest con- 
solation to Petrarch ; and Isoarda as* 
sured him that Laura shared in all his 
hopes and feelings. He then promised 
the bishop not to think of quitting 
him until the end of November. 

Petrarch took long walks every day, 
in the wild environs of Lombez, with 
his two friends — Socrates and Lelius ; 
but he often left them, in order to 
wander alone in the woods and among 
the mountains. There, giving himself 
up to long and delighful reveries, he 
enjoyed all the fugitive enchantments 
which the imagination can so readily 
create ; disposed of the future accord- 
ing to his will ; saw cloudless fame and 
happiness before him ; and often a still 
more enviable delirium snatched him 
from the scene before him, to give re- 
ality to all his hopes. In the bosom of the 
forest he found his Laura: sheseemed- 
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to walk before him — ^he follows her 
steps ; he calls her — she slackens her 
pace, she tarps her head ; he wins a 
partial glance ; but, alas ! at that mo- 
ment, the vision disappears! Then 
would he stop, and, sighing, engrave 
verses to her upon the bark of the 
trees ; but soon his ardent imagination 
would again reduce his reason and his 
senses, by its soft illusions. Sometimes, 
in an evening, he would wander forth, 
and indulge the iancy that he was 
going to meet Laura in the forest : the 
thickness of the foliage, and the shades 
bf approaching night, scarcely permit 
him to distinguish her features; but 
he hears the trembling touching ac- 
cents of her voice. She speaks to him ! 
she listens to him ; she promises no 
more to avoid him ; she yields to ano- 
ther meeting. — Oh ! who but himself 
could have described the tran8|>orts of 
his imaginary joy! This fenciful inter- 
course formed one of the happiest pe- 
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nods of his life ; so fully did it make 
bim acquainted with the powers of his 
own i magi nation. He every day courted 
new reveries : the more he yielded to 
them, the more perfect they became ; 
and so forcibly were they impressed 
upon his ardent mind, that he was en- 
abled to fix them there for ever. It 
was no longer in the power of fortune 
to separate him from Laura ; he car- 
ried her living image about with him 
— ^not a mere remembrance, or au 
empty shadow — it was Laura herself, 
who, realized by love, stood perpetu- 
ally before him ; he could see her 
blush, and betray the sweetest emo* 
tion ; he could express sentiments for 
her, which, however she might feel 
them, she could never have gained the 
courage to own : he guessed ihem 
for her, in order that he might put 
them into the. tenderest language. 
He imitated the soft inflections of her 
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voice, when he imagined her to speak ; 
and so perfect was the imitation to his 
ear, that a thousand times, in listening 
to it himself, he was overcome, and 
melted into tears. He was always more 
enthusiastic, and more happy,afterthese 
imaginary meetings :-^nothing could 
moi*tify or grieve him in conversations 
of which he was the sole inventor; and 
he always found Laura, in the course 
of them, more deserving than ever of 
his esteem, his admiration, and his 
poetry. He delighted in adorning this 
idol of his heart with every charm of 
virtue, modesty, and wit ; he loved to 
give her eloquence and genius; and all 
his most ingenious thoughts, his most 
affecting discourses, his purest and 
most heroic sentiments, he attributed 
to her. Carefully did he retain them 
in remembrance : in recollecting them 
with transport, he adored his own 
work, at the very time when he was 
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Utterly forgetful of himself. He was 
thiakiDg only of Laura — ^he was ad* 
miring her alone. 

One day he had gone into the forest 
rather later than usual, and got quite 
bewildered among its paths. He was 
then obliged to rouse himself from his 
reverie, and fix his attention' upon 
finding his way back ; night, however, 
overtook him in the attempt. He was 
at a loss what to do ; for the weather 
was stormy, and the rain had already 
begun to fall. The mutterings of the 
distant thunder, the freshness of the 
shower, the lightning which, piercing 
through the gloom around him, shed, 
at intervals, its pure and brilliant ra- 
diance on the waving branches, which 
is always sp solemn in the midst of 
forests, or unknown paths, the vague 
recollection of a thousand wonderful 
and tragic adventures, which a nigh|: at 
once so mysterious, and so perplexing, 
recalled, seemed all to unite in order to 
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fill him wUh uneasiness and cloabt. Far 
less would have been sufficient to fire his 
romantic and poetic genius. Despair* 
ing of being able to extricate himself 
from the forest before day hgfat, he no 
longer thought of any thing but of cal- 
ling up the idisBS which might most in-> 
terest him. No enchanter could possess 
in more perfection than himself, the 
happy art of embellishing the gloom- 
iest scenes, and even of changing them 
into those of the most agreeable de- 
scription. He imagined -himself to be 
transported to the place where .Laura 
dwelt, and that he was wandering 
round the castle. "Oh,*' he cried, 
" thou sole object of my tiioughts! 
" what art thou doing at this moment, 
*^ whilst I seek in vain to discover the 
" spot that encloses thee ! The wind 
" rises^ and scatters the last leaves of 
*' autumn over my head. Dost thou 
" not, in that antique habitation, hear 
«* it sigh through the loop holes, and 
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** across the towered battlements ! Ah, 
^' would that it could bear to thee my 
sighs and groans, and bring me in 
return the sounds of thy enchantipg 
voice/' As he spoke thus, he start- 
ed and stopped, for he heard, as if at a 
distance, the clear tones of a youthful 
voice. He thought at first that they 
were the produce of his own imagfina* 
tion ; he listened, and could scarcely 
separate what he heard, from the illu- 
sions which so continually charmed 
away his evenings. He went forward, 
however, and scarcely dared to breathe, 
so eagerly did he listen ; he drew^nearer 
to the spot whence the sounds proceed- 
ed ; his heart palpitated violently ; he 
heard the very words: amazed, he 
proceeded, guided by a feeble light, 
which glimmered through the trees. 
What was his surprise on hearing one 
of his own finest sonnets ; he recol- 
lected at the same moment the air, 
and the verses which he had composed 
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for them ; he listened to the words 
which were then so expressive of his 
situation. 

<^ Alone and sad these desert haunts I trace.'^ 

The feeble glare of the light shewed 
him a small ruin, entirely covered with 
moss ; it was a hermitage. The voice 
ceased, after having sung the first 
verses. Petrarch took up those which 
followed^ and notwithstanding the rain 
and the increasing fury of the storm, 
be sung them with the most touching 
expression, particularly the last lines : 

r 

'< Yet no retreat so rn^^ed or so drear 
** I Itnd, but Love' will !rentare to draw near ; 
*^ In all my painful wanderings him I see, 
^< Conversing still with him» and he with me*" 

Whilst he was singing, the profoundest 
silence reigned within the herfnitage; 
but as soon as he bad finished, the door 
opened, and a young man threw him- 
self into his arms, exclaiming " Pe- 
'^ trarch alone can thus sing his own 
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" verses.'* So saying, he led him into 
the hermitage, and conducted him 
into a sort of room ; where all the fur* 
niture, that was to be seen, consisted of 
a few straw mats, which served as a 
bed ; a table, a reading desk, an es- 
critoire, a guitar, some books, two 
wooden benches, and a small statue of 
St. Agnes, which was placed in a niche* 
Petrarch asked where the solitary 
owner of the hermitage might be. 
" There is no other hermit here than 
'^ myself,^' replied the young nian, sigh- 
ing. *' And how long have you led 
" this austere life ?" ** Two years." 
'* And what may be your age ?** 
" Three-and-twenty years — but,*' con • 
tinned the young hermit, ^' let me now 
*^ think only of my good fortune in 
" receiving uncler my humble roof the 
^^ celebrated poet, in whose love I have 
'^ taken so lively an interest, and 
'^ whose sublime poetry I so much ad- 
^' mire. I also am a lover, and I also 
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" write verses ; but, happily for me, 
^^ not in the same language as Pe- 
" trarch's ; I may, therefore, hope one 
^^ day to equal the most illustrious of 
" my predecessors, and to surpass my 
** rivals. I am a proven^al poet/' 
Whilst the young anchorite thus spoke, 
Petrarch was admiring his figure, and 
bis pleasing countenance. He asked 
him his name. " Roger deMacbauIt,"* 
replied the young man. ** That name 
" is familiar to me;*' replied Petrarch ; 
^* notwithstanding the youth of him 
** to whom it belongs, it is already 
*^ known to feme, and deservedly so. 
*^ You are the youngest, and the most 
*^ interesting of the Troubadours. I 
** have frequently sung your hymn to 
*^ St Agnes: it is well known that you 
" were only fifteen years of age when 
** you composed it, and there is not a 
^* young girl in either Provence or 
** Languedoc, who does not know it 

* A celebrated TrovVadonr of diat period. 
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•* by heart. But/' continued Petrarch, 
" I was told that you had set out on a 
long pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
The part you have chosen is, how 
ever^ still more extraordinary: at 
your age to bury yourself in this 
manner, in such profound and con* 
** tinual solitude !"' ^* No, I am under 
'^ fio Yow to remain here ; my retreat 
^* is only an expiatory penance, and 
** in a year my exile will be at an end." 
These words exciting Petrarch's curi- 
osity, he enquired into their meaning ; 
when Roger promised to relate his 
histOTy to him, on condition that he 
would pass that night, and the morn- 
ing of the next day, with him in the 
hermitage. It was six miles from Lom* 
bez. A young boy of fourteen, who 
waited upon Roger, olBTered to set off 
immediately to the Bishop, with a mes- 
sage from Petrarch ; for it was naturcd 
to imagine that his absence would 
make his friends very uneasy. The 
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clock in the hermitage struck t^n, as 
the boy set out, with orders to sleep at 
Lombez, and not think of returning 
till the next morning. He was desired, 
also, not to mention the hermitage, but 
merely .to say, that Petrarch having mis- 
taken his way, and being overtaken by 
the storm, bad been obliged to stop to 
sleep at a cottage. Roger offered Pe- 
trarch the frugal fare, fit for a hermit, 
and after a light supper, yielding to 
the entreaties of his guest, he thus be- 
gan his history : 

*^ I was born in the Barony of Foix, 
of an ancient family, which was 
''ruined by the crusades ; for my grand- 
father sold the greater part of liis 
estates, when he set out for the Holy 
JLand, in the train of the king of 
France, Lewis IX, and was killed be- 
fore Tunis. I was then an infant in 
the cradle, with a twin sister, in an 
ancient castle, the only remnant of 
wealth that heaven had spared to 
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US. My mother, overwhelmed with 
grief, died before the period of her 
mourning was expired ; and my sis- 
ter Agnes and I, were put, at the 
age of five years, under the care of 
an aged grand-mother, who had out- 
lived all her children. She brought 
us up in the castle in which we were 
born, and devoted herself entirely to 
our education. She was not a learned 
woman ; but she was sensible and 
good. She taught my sister to be in* 
dustrious, neat, pious, modest and 
submissive. To me, she endeavoured 
to impart patience and perseverance ; 
the two virtues most necessary in the 
course of human life; and which 
religion alone can place upon an 
immoveable basis. We read a chapter 
of the Bible every day ; and when 
it was ended, our worthy grand, 
mother, in a voice, weiak throu^gb 
age, but still correct, sung some of 
the canticles or lamentations to us. 
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That of Folquet de Romans, upon 
the death of the sainted monarch, 
Lewis IX, awakened so much ad-* 
miration in me, that I learned it by 
heart. It affected me the more, 
from my being told by my grand- 
mother, that Folquet had accompa- 
nied this great king into Asia and 
Africa; and had, more than once, 
with his viol, and his heroic s^ngs, 
recalled the ardour of the Crusaders, 
when they were almost exhausted by 
obstacles which appeared insurmount- 
able. I admired the influence of music 
and poetry over the noblest actions; 
these enchanting arts which seem cre- 
ated only to charm our leisure in 
the gentle bosom of peace. From 
this time, I became passionately fond 
of poetry ; making it the subject of 
my studies, and frequently endeavour- 
ing to write it. 

*' I had just attained my fourteenth 
year, when Anselm Faydit, one of 
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our most celebrated poets, came to 
our castle. I listened to his songs 
with inexpressible transports ; he was 
pleased with my unaffected admira- 
tion; and conceiving a friendship 
for me, he passed six weeks more 
with us. I ventured to shew him 
my own feeble attempts: he encou- 
raged me; gaife oie instructions, 
and, by his kindness and advice, 
carried my enthusiasm for the art 
in which he excelled to its utmost 
pitch. 

** About a mile from our castle, 
there was a spot which had been long 
iamous as a place of pilgrimage. It 
was called the Fountain of St. Agnes. 
The fountain itself springs from a 
rock, shaded with pipes, lime-trees, 
and poplars. A deep niche is hoi* 
lowed out of the rock, for the re- 
ception of a stone statue of the 
Saint, who is represented with her 
long tresses hanging down, as they 
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were miraculously extended in a mcv 
ment, when she was exposed naked 
to the eyes of her persecutors, the 
pagans. All the young men and wo- 
men of the district used to go there, 
to offer up their tributes, with se- 
veral pious ceremonies, which had 
been scrupulously observed for many 
ages. It was a belief universally 
diffused, that young girls who went 
to invoke the Saint, on the dav 
that they entered their fifteenth year 
would be, for the remainder of their 
lives, particularly protected by her, 
and secretly preserved, from all 
snares, seductions, and temptations 
to vice. My sister Agnes, doubly 
revered the Saint, because she was 
her patroness ; we, therefore, re- 
solved to make our pilgrimage to- 
gether, the day we were fifteen ; and 
it was on this occasion that I comr 
posed the hymn of Saint Agnes, 
which has since been constantly 
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sung by all the young people in the 
country. 

" On the eve of the appointed day, 
we received my grandmother's bless- 
ing, on our knees; my sister, fol- 
lowed by twelve young girls belong- 
ing to the castle, and the village, all 
clothed in white, and with their hair 
falling loosely over their shoulders, 
and I at the head of as many young 
men as I had been able to get to* 
gether, set out by the light of the 
moon to the rock of St. Agnes. Each 
of us carried in one hand, a waxen 
taper, lighted ; and in the other, a 
lock of hair, to offer to the Saint, 
in commemoration of the miracle 
which protected her modesty. Oh 
what charms this nocturnal expedition 
had for us all ! The night was bril- 
liant and mild ; at intervals we sung 
hymns, and it seemed as if angels 
joined their celestial voices to ours. 
When we were silent, we contem- 
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plated the heavens with the extasy so 
unalloyed, of innocence, united to 
piety. No self-reproach, no painful 
remembrance ruffled its calmness ; our 
hearts at ease, and undisguised, lifted 
themselves, without effort, up to the 
author of our happy existence ; for 
they were not dragged downwards 
by the heavy chain of vice and evil 
passions. Full of joy and delight, 
we fixed our eyes upon the stars, 
and admired with fresh transports 
the beautiful spectacle of cloudless 
'night. The thought of a Supreme 
Power was, to us, a matter of exul- 
tation, without any mixture of un- 
easy reflection; holy reverence was 
to us, only a profound degree of ve- 
neration, rendered more perfect and 
submissive by the love witb which 
it was combined. In short, we went 
on with ardour, because we had 
a religious end in view; and we 
wandered not, for an instant, 
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from our right destination. Such 
ought to be the grand pilgrimage of 
Ufe! 

'^ In about hs^lf an hour we arrived at 
the fountain. My sister's hair was 
remarkably beautiful, and fell even to 
her feet. She offered a tress of it up 
to the Saint, alike singular for its 
length, its silky soilness, and its shin- 
ing golden colour. After having 
finished our prayers, sung the hymn, 
which I had composed, and drunk the 
waters of the fountain, we returned to 
the castle: but these were only half the 
ceremonies belonging to the pilgri- 
mage of St. Agnes. The next day we 
8(et out again with the first rays of the 
sun. My sister and her companions 
still had their hair, deshevelled, and 
we held in one hand the lighted tapers 
as before, and in the other, large 
bruiches of roses, and orange flowers. 
As we drew near the fountain, we per- 
ceived a young gentleman of agreeable 
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appearance on his knees before the 
rock ; his horse was fastened to a tree 
near him, and he held in his hand the 
long light ringlet of my sister's hair, 
which he gazed upon in admiration. 
At length he rose, but seeing my sister 
approach with her beautiful tresses 
flowing around her, he stood as if 
rooted to the spot, and exclaimed : *Mt 
*' is she herself/' Agnes blushed ; we 
continued, however, to sing, and I 
chaunted my hymn, which the stran- 
ger seemed to listen to with pleasure ; 
he knelt down along with us, and 
helped us to dress the flowers for the 
altar of the Saint. When the ceremony 
was finished, he asked me my name, 
and put many questions to me respect- 
ing my sister. In return he told me 
that his name was Blenac; that he 
belonged to the court of Count de 
Foix, our feudal lord ; and that in 
hunting with him he had lost himself 
among these woods. I biegged him to 
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rest himself at the castle; be consentedi 
and spent the next day with us. He 
seemed much pleased with my singing 
and my poetry ; but I saw, very well» 
that he was far more struck with the 
beauty and simplicity of Agnes* In 
short, he soon became deeply in love. 
He was amiable, rich, and one of the 
most powerful noblemen at his court.^ 
He asked my sister's hand in marriage; 
and the ceremony took place at the 
latter end of the autumn. He wished 
me to accompany them home. I pro* 
mised my good grand-mother to pass 
three months in every year, and after 
receiving her warmest blessing, I set 
\ out with my sister. Blenac immedi- 
atdy took us to court, and I was pre* 
sented to the Prince, who loaded me 
with proofs of regard, and retained 
me about his own person. Phoebus, 
Count de Foix, was then searcely 
twenty years of oge ; alike remarkable 
for the graces of form and mind, he 
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eclipsed all the most shining young 
noblemen at court. His love of music 
and poetry no way interfered with his 
attention to business ; he was full of 
gallantry towards females, yet in no 
wise suffered himself to be governed 
by them ; he was at once muni6cient 
and economical ; his court was sump- 
tuous, and his subje^^ts happy. 1 took 
a passionate liking for this prince; and, 
during two years, my budding muse 
was entirely consecrated to him. At 
the end of that time, the high charac- 
ter of the beautiful Agnes of Navarre, 
induced him to enter into a matrimo- 
nial negociation for that princess. 
He ordered me to compose some 
verses on the occasion ; I complied ; 
they were sent (o her in my name ; 
and, to my great surprise, she condes- 
cended to answer them in a sonnet 
replete with elegance and wit. I then 
wrote again, and declared that Agnes 
of Navarre should, from that time, be 
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the inspirer of my verse, and the lady 
of my thoughts. She replied, that she 
would accept me for her knight and 
bard. 

" A poetical treaty being thus esta- 
blished between us, I found it an easy 
matter to fulfil the agreement I had 
entered into; in fact, I thought no 
longer of any one but her ; and for her 
all nay poetry was framed. The Count 
de Foix saw whatever verses I wrote, 
and was always pleased with them. 
I was sometimes internally piqued that 
he did not appear jealous of the com- 
poser. I was aware that poets are pri- 
vileged to say any thing, but I said 
only what I felt ; my heart was pene- 
trated, my imagination on fire, and I 
was mortified, beyond measure, to find 
so little importance attached to the " 
most passionate avowal of my senti-' 
ments, that it neither recommended 
me to the Princess as a lover, nor made 
me formidable to the Count as a rival* 
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At leagtby the marriage of the Count 
with the PrioceBs was finally s^^reed 
on* He received her picture, and shew- 
ed it to me ; he smiled at the transports 
of my admiration ; but his railleries 
pierced me to the very sonL The 
neit day« I pretended to have received 
letters, to inform me that my grand- 
mother was ill, and wished to see me, 
I accordingly obtained leave of ab- 
sence, and set out, I only spent a 
fortnight in our old habitation, among, 
the forests, where I had passed the 
happy days of my infancy. Under the 
shade of trees, whose bark yet bore 
the traces of my earliest compositions, 
I read the verses which. Agnes de Na* * 
varre had made for me, and I compo- 
sed, others again, to her. Alas! Lwas. 
then unable to descant upon the 
charms of solitude and stillness; my, 
muae, at once disquieted aadrOielan^. 
choly, could only express the vagu^ 
and tumultuous agitations of an nofor^ 
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tunate attachm^t, Trhic^, though it 
could scarcely be iaid to be rooted in 
the heart, nevertheless effectually over- 
turned my imagination. I incessantly 
repfresented to myself this Princess, 
so celebrated for her beauty and her 
wit. I was equally tormented by the 
-fear, and the wish, to see, and listen tt) 
her once more. Certain of adoring 
her, as soon as I became acquainted 
with her, it was in Tain for me to %. 
The lively presentimenlt whidh fStie 
inspired in me, of an exalted attadh- 
ment, closed my heart against evei^ 
other impression. It pursued me every 
where ; it destroyed my repose ; and 
still I had not the resolution to return 
to the Cdunt, whose marriage bad been 
solemni2:ed a few days after I left him. 
in this perplexity I resolvted upon tra- 
velling; I wandered about from one 
castle to another, and made a long 
sU^ in that of the beautiful Hermtone, 
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Coootev de Sanlt, who bad been a 
widow three years. IiicoDaohd>le for 
the loss of a husband, whom she ten- 
derly loved, the melancholy expres- 
sions of my songs interested her— the 
plaintive viol, and strains which breath- 
ed only the sorrows of love, snnk every 
day more deeply into her heart, — 
Priding herself on the constancy of 
[&mr griefs, she took a pleasure in the 
tears that I made her shed, and ima- 
g^ed that, in listening to me, she was 
only, feeding her regret. In short, I 
became so necessary to her, that, if I 
but estranged myself for a few mi- 
.nutes, she would send for me ; though 
when I appeared, she only turned pale, 
and remained silent. If I spoke, she lis* 
tened with a constrained smile ; and 
would afterwards say, sighing, ^' Give 
^' me a love song." She knew that I 
had never seen the object of all my 
verses, Agnes of Navarre ; and she was 
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far from imagining the extent of the 
insensate passion which disturbed my 
very reason. 

" The secret sentiments of Hermioiie 
were soon penetrated by all who sur- 
rounded her. Scarcely could any one 
recognize in her. the inconsolable 
widow* whO) during three years, had 
dwelt only upon her husband and her 
griefs ; who had denied herself every 
pleasure, even the abstracted ones of 
music and poetry ; and who had re- 
jected with as much anger as pride, all 
the attentions, and all the vows of those 
who would have aspired to her habd. 
Now, silent and reserved, she remained 
plunged in the deepest melancholy; 
but she no longer lamented her un- 
. happiness, and no. longer listened to 
any consolation, except mine. 

'^ It was soon rumouned abroad, that 
I was beloved by the Cpuntess ; and on 
a natural supposition, it was added, 
that I adored her — that Love, alor 
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bad led me to her castle, and retained 
me there. The news soon flew to the 
court of the Count de Foix ; and my 
sister, who was in the Countess's train, 
wrote to me on the subject. Through 
a foolish whim, I suffered her to be- 
lieve that I really was in love wilh Her- 
mione. I was sure she would shew 
my letter, and I must own I was de- 
sirous that the Countess should feel 
piqued with it ; or, at any rate, that it 
should occasion her to bestow a thought 
upon me. My sister did, indeed, shew 
my letter ; insomuch that copies were 
taken of it, and one of them was sent 
to Hermione herself, who was easily 
persuaded that I had written my real 
sentiments. In the mean time, I re- 
ceived a comqiandjin verse, from Agnes 
of Navarre, to return, without delay, to 
tfhe Court of the Count deFoix. I was 
delighted with this despotic manner of 
disposing of me; notwithstanding what 
she had heard of my supposed love for 
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" She makes heriself mrt 
of me/* said I ; <* she requires no ex- 
^* planation ; she entertains no doubts ; 
** she calls me ; she is certain I shall 
" obey ; and that 1 shall not hesitate 
^^ to sacrifice every thing to her. Is 
^* not such confidence in my devotion 
** to her a sort of return I I may well 
** be proud of my poetry, since it has 
'* ^enabled her to form such a just idea 
" of my heart and principles. I shall 
^* not disappoint her generous expec- 
** tation — it is settled — ^to-morrow 1 
" shall set off.*' The next evening, 
without entering into any explana- 
tion, I informed Hermione that I 
was recalled by my master, and must 
submit myself to his orders. Her- 
mione made herself sure that she 
Was beloved by me ; she was there- 
fore not uneasy, though she wad 
grieved at my departure ; in fact, 
her beauty, her rank, and fortune^ 
might well give her a good opinion 
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of herself. She was silent a moment ; 
then taking from her neck a superb 
chain of precious stones, she threw 
it round my viol, which was always 
kept in her cabinet, and which was 
Jaid upon a table near her. ^' I 
wish;" said she, ^' to ornament the 
instrument, which in your haads, is 
^' so expressive of tenderness. It de* 
'* serves the sweetest of appellations, 
'' and for the future it shall be called 
** the Viol of Love; let it have no other 
^' name, and let that name remind you 
*' of Herminie. Receive this chain — 
return it in a mouth, and one of 
more importance shall await your 
acceptance* Adieu ! Roger, remem- 
ber that henceforward you must 
sing no more of Agnes of Navarre, 
to your Viol of Love" In spite 
of the extreme embarassment that 
this conversation occasioned me, I 
yet would have summoned courage 
to speak frankly, and undeceive Her- 
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mione, but without giving me time 
to reply, she hastily arose and left 
the room. I resolved, therefore, to 
delay my departure a few hours, and 
to see her again the next morning. 
—Accordingly, I sent to request 
a private conference with her ; but 
I was informed that she had left the 
castle soon after she quitted me, and 
intended to travel for three months. 
Thus it was impossible for me to 
cpnvince her of her error, and ex- 
plain my real sentiments ; the thought, 
however, that I should soon see Agnes 
of Navarre, effaced every other idea 
from my mind. I set off, and travel- 
led with such rapidity, that I arrived 
in the middle of the night at the Court 
of the Count de Foix. The next morn- 
ing I. had an audience with the Prince, 
who received me with his accustomed 
kindness, and told me that I should 
be introduced that evening to the 
Princess. ^* She is anxious to see you 
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he added, ^^ you will find her sur** 
^^ rounded with our moist iamous poets, 
*' whom the festivities of our marriage 
** have drawn to my court ; but the 
^* Princess flatters herself that h er troa- 
** badour, notwithstanding his youth, 
'^ will eclipse them alK You most, 
*' therefore, prepare yourself for a fine 
** contest among them/' 

I went to my own apartments as 
soon as I left the Prince, and waited 
there for the appointed hour, with 
more fear and anxiety than impatience : 
the more I reflected upon this inter- 
view, which I had so ardently longed 
for, the more 1 dreaded it : 1 seemed to 
think, that in consenting to sec Agnes 
of JNavarre, I ha4 committed some rash 
act which was to decide my fate, and 
might for ever destroy my peace ! 

At length the important moment ar* 

rived : I was ushered into the presence 

of the Princess ; and as soon as ever I 

ast my eyes upon her, I felt so violent 
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a flutteriDg at my heart, that I coald 
scarcely stand : the beauty, the grace, 
the imposing majesty of her figure, all 
made Agnes of Navarre far exceed, 
even the portrait which my admiration 
of her had drawn. She received me 
with an amiable sweetness, which 
completed my confusion, and my secret 
agitation. 

Towards the close of the evening, 
several Provencal poets recited their 
verses. Peter d'Auvergne, Gerard de 
Borneil, and Berner de Ventadour, 
obtained great applause from the bril- 
liant assembly, and I likewise could 
praise them with pleasure ; for I felt 
myself, at least, equal to them. The 
next day, I took my viol to the Princess 
and sung, for the first time, before her, 
and in presence of my rivals— no won- 
der that I surpassed myself ! my tri- 
umph was complete ! I was enthusias- 
tically applauded. The poets wbr 
listened to me could not hide th 
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jealousy ; but I was so. happy to see 
the Priocess proud of my success, that 
DO unworthy feeling could find admit- 
tance into my heart; far from enjoying 
their defeat, I was anxious to console 
Ihem under it — for happiness naturally 
renders us generous and modest. In 
prosperity, we ought always to be con- 
ciliating and indulgent ; for pride, 
under.such circumstances, can only be 
considered as downright arrogance. 

" When the Princess rose to retire, I 
was going to leave the saloon, with the 
rest of the company ; but Agnes and 
the Prince called me back, and I fol- 
lowed them into a smaller room, where 
we found only two or three per- 
sons belonging to the court. Relieved 
from the presence of the crowd, the 
Princess declared she would enjoy her- 
self for an hour in this cabinet ; and 
seating herself on the sofa, she began 
to talk to me, and asked to look at the 
chain of precious stones which was 
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hut^ round my instrutneut. She 
wished to know who had^ given it to 
me : I replied, that I had receiyed it 
from the Countess de Sault. She was 
silent for a moment, and then said, 
'^ The Countess had no right to offer 
*' such a gift to my troubadour, and he 
*' has been guilty of an infidelity to me, 
^' in accepting it. Sacrifice it to me '* 
added she, ^^ by way of expiation. 
At these words, I threw the viol at her 
feet, with transport: — she unfastened 
the chain, and put it round her netk ; 
after which, she dismissed us all* As 
for me, I could only recollect, of all 
that had passed during my interview 
with her, these words : *^ My trouba- 
^' dour has been guilty of an infidelity 
'^ to me." 1 found a distracting charm 
in them ; though they were uttered 
in the presence of the Prince. I 
knew very well that expressions of 
regard were of no consequence, merely 
as applied to a troubadour ; neverthe- 
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less, from the mouth of Agnes, they 
carried irresistible seduction ' with 
them. 

The next day I t^s summoned by the 
Princess, and found with her Bernard 
de Ventadour, the most famous of all 
the poets, whom I had seen on the pre- 
ceding evening. Agnes had kept my 
viol till now ; she restored it to me, 
decorated with pearls and diamonds. 
Bernard de Ventadour, at her request, 
sung several pieces ; and, after listening 
to him, Agnes took Hermione's chain of 
precious stones, which I had given up 
to her, off the tabic, and said to him, 
I will give ybu this chain, on condi- 
tion that yoii go to the Countess de 
•* Sault, and tell her, that you received 
" it from my hand."" — No, madam," 
1 cried, " this chain, since yesterday, 
•* has been your property; for that 
" reason I shall dispute it with Ber- 
•* nard de Ventadour. We will each 
" compose a poem on glory ; they shall 
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^ray of the Floral 
-liortly to distri- 
jkI he, whose com- 
lie declared the best, 
c from your hands the 
3 ou are so condescendingf 
*br/* The Princess stnikd 
words. ^^You have thought 
a very ingenious method of 
vvartiog me/' said she, *^in my 
^ scheme of revenge ; nevertheless, I 
^^ cannot say any thing in of^^ition 
'^ to it/' Bernard de Ventadaur was 
forced, though not without r^fret, to 
yield to the condition ; and from that 
day we laboured assiduously at our 
stanzas on glory. Bernard celebrated 
the lame of warriors ; and I, chusing 
less vulgar heros, sung in praise of 
those benefactors of the human race, 
who had restrained a barbarous people 
by the laws of wisdom, and taught 
them a pure morality, industrious ha- 
bits, and useful arts. We sent our 
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verses to Toulouse ; I obtained the 
prize, and received, at the same time, 
the golden violet, and the chain, which 
the Princess restored to me, with the 
addition of a medal attached to it, on 
which were engraved her arms and 
name. 

I had now been six months at this 
court; loaded with marks of favour 
from the Princess : the more I saw of 
her the more I admired her, and the 
more ^y passion for her triumphed 
over ny heart and reason. Sometimes 
I abandoned myself to the roost extra- 
vagant hopes ; and, at others, I expe- 
rienced at once all the agitatiQP9 of an 
unfortunate attachment, and a guilty 
conscience. I would have laid down 
my life for the Count de Foix, and yet 
I could only look upon him as a rival 
whose presence was insupportable to 
me. He idolized Agnes ; he was be- 
loved by her. I was often constrained 
to sing of the felicity of their union. 
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myself the jealous witness of it ! Agnes 
commanded me ! but on the other side, 
I had the privilege of celebrating her 
whom I thus adored, and of expressing 
in my verses to her, all the feelings with 
which she inspired me. Agnes al- 
ways answered me. I knew very well 
that her apparently tender language 
was a mere exercise of her fancy ; a 
kind of part, such as actors play in a 
theatre ; and that her melting expres- 
sions had nothing in common with 
her real sentiments ; but still the 
charming verses that she addressed to 
me were written by her own hand; 
they were still her own composition, 
and 1 could not resist the enchantment 
of their sweet deceit. Meanwhile, the 
beautiful Hermione had written to me 
in vaiii, to ask me to return. I thought 
that my silence would be sufficiently 
explanatory of my sentinients, and 
that it would spare me the pain of any 
further reply. Soon, however, she wd' 
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informed of the use that I had made 
of the chain, with which she had oraa- 
mented the instrument which still re* 
tained the tender appellation she had 
bestowed upon it. Bernard de Yen* 
tadour, after his defeat, quitted the 
Court of Agnes in a pique, and going 
immediately to the Countess de Sault's 
castle, he related the whole affisiir to 
her. Her grief on hearing it was 
excessive; and instead of endeavouring 
to conceal it, she gave it the utmost 
publicity, by openly citing me to the 
Court of Love. Such an event is 
perhaps more memorable in the life 
of a troubadour, than in that of a 
knight. We who devote our talents 
at least as much to the cause of love 
as valour, ought, above all, to be irre- 
proachable in the eyes of females ; if 
they honour their knights as the cham* 
{Hons of innocence, and injured help^ 
lessness, they loveinustheeulogisersof 
their modesty and beauty — we celebrate 
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tliem» and they judge us. It is they, 
abave all, who gi?e renown to our 
verses; and they make a common 
cause against a disloyal troubadour. 
A poet perjured in love, and known 
aa. such, loses at once, his mistress « 
the object of his affections^ and hi& 
reputation. Thus 1 was every way 
interested in justifying myself. 

Ab soon as Agnes heard that I. was^ 
cited in the Court of I^ve, she sent for 
ma to her. I found her alone in hei 
cabinet ; ^^ Roger" said she, '' 1 knew 
'' that you had been in love with the 
'* Countess de Sault, but I was not 
*' aware that your passion wasr^urtied; 
*' hav« you really entered into any en* 
" gJIgpmeut with her ?" " No madame," 
answered I; '^ and since, in my de^ 
** fence, I shall be obliged to pttUtely. 
'* declare the Countesses €ondeseens»oi>< 
*' towards me^ J mfay s^y- no^. tbatl 
«« never spoke to her of love ; awl/that^ 
«« when she revealed her seutiflQenta to 
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^^ me, and offered me her hand, she 
'* left me no time to reply, but abraptly 
** quitted me/* " But," said Agnes, 
" has she not written to you." " Yes 
^^ madam, but I have not answered 
^* her. She construes my silence 
*^ into a positive refusal, and for this 
*• it is that she cites me to the Court 
" of Love/* " She can only complain 
" of your infidelity and perjury : and 
*• after this recital, it will be iseen that 
** she is in the wrong. But she is 
«* young, beautiful, rich and nobly 
" born ; how is it that you could re- 
*' ject so desirable an establishment?" 
At these words, I lost all command 
over myself, and falling at the Prin- 
cesses* feet, I declared my passion for 
her in the most ardent terms. In a 
moment she recoiled, and casting on 
me a look fraught with anger and asto- 
nishment. '« How !" she exclaimed, 
^^ do you presume to talk thus to me, 
** when we are alone, and to tell me 
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^* in plain prose, that you love me ! • • • • 
" Unworthy troubadour, leave me. 
^ Send back the verses I have written 
*' to yon ; all yours shall be instantly 
" consigned to the flames.^' 

At these terrible words I stood mo- 
tionless and aghast ; the Princess reite- 
rated her orders to me to go out of her 
sight, and to leave the palace, never to 
to return. ^'Ah! madam!'' I at 'last' 
exclaimed, '' do not, for a single mo- 
*^ ment of wretched folly, ruin the 
'^ prospects, and crush the genius of 
'* him whom you deigned to chuse for 
" your troubadour ! Where will be 
*^ my emulation, what can fame hold 
" out for me, if you reject for ever the 
" homage of my muse } True, I ought 
" not to have expressed my sentiments 
^* towards you in the mere language 
'^ of mortals ; I ought not to have 
** quitted Parnassus for a moment, 
" when I was speaking of love to you ; 
^* but, alas ! I was transported beyond 
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myself, in beings thus alone with 
you ; whilst I gazed upon you, I be-^ 
'' held, with delight, all the brillirat 
*' court of the God of Harmony : I saw, 
*' at once, the Muses and Minerva, 
^* Venus and the Graces. My real 
ecstacy made me forget my assumed 
jiart. A worshipper cannot always 
recollect that he ought only to be a 
^* poet. Punish me ; banish me — but 
" let it be with hope of recall/'—" Set 
*^ out, then," she replied, "seek some 
^'' lonely hermitage in the bosom of a 
'^ forest.; there remain two years iu 
" complete solitude, and bring your 
" tal6iit» to p^ectiott. 1 forbid you, 
" during that time, to write of love — 
" melancholy, repentance, and virtue 
" must be your themes. At the end 
" of that period return here, and I 
" will restore you to my confidence 
" aod'friendship." 

Afler the mortal fear that had Mized 
mei at the tboi^ht of having, for ever 
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forfeited the esteem of the Countess de 
Foix, I was no way dismayed at this 
sentence, severe as it was. I felt only 
joy at obtaining my pardon on any 
terms; and promised to obey her as 
soon as my cause was decided in the 
Coqrt of Love ; for as I had been cited 
there, I could not help making my ap- 
pearance. Accordingly I took leave of 
the Count and Countess, and set off 
immediately for Avignon; where the 
Court was to be held. It was not 
without trepidation that I prepared 

t4% ;innP5ir hpfnrp sa hrilliant a tribunal 

of young ladies, who in general united 
all the charms of miAd to those 
of person. It has not unfrequently 
happened that a lover, falsely aceuseu 
of inconstancy, has become really un- 
faithful, in making his defence before 
Buch judges. The ladies who plead in 
the Parliament of Lo?e, never appear 
when they are the accusers — they come 
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there only to defend themselves : thus 
I bad not the mortification of hearing 
Hermione make her complaint against 
me in person; instead of which she 
sent, according to the established ens- 
torn, her most intimate friend— 4he 
charming Eloisa, countess of Bauffire- 
mont; who undertook to plead her 
cause ; nor could Hermione possiblj 
have entrusted it to a more powerful 
advocate. 

The names of the Countess de Sault 
and of the Trpnbadour of Agnes of 
Navarre, who had been so recently 
crowned at the Floral Games, attracted 
a prodigious number of spectators to a 
scene so calculated to interest the cu- 
riosity of ladies, and of poets. These 
assemblies are composed solely of the 
young of both sexes ; persons of mid- 
dle age, and those who are getting into 
years, take but little interest in love 
matters: we recall with pleasure the 
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recollections of our infaDcy ; but worn 
out passions leave behind them only a 
confused remembrance of storms, and 
tempests. 
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At nine o'clock in the morning I re- 
paired to the Court of Love that was 
solemnly assembled to hear and to try 
me. On entering the hall, I perceived 
several poets, who were my rivals, and 
who doubtless hoped for a sentence 
that should discourage and disgrace 
those talents which they envied. I 
was not intimidated by the appearance 
of my enemies, but my agitation was 
extreme when I surveyed the young 
and brilliant Areopagus which was 
either to absolve or to condemn m& 
The beauteous Brunissenda, the niece 
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1 was 
on the bench 
after a few mo- 
.d silence, Aloise de 
rose. She was equally 
led by the delicacy of her 
.xion, and the dazzling white- 
j of her dress ; she wore a robe of 
sliver clothy fastened with emerald 
clasps ; and her head was crowned 
with a garland of roses. She made 
obeisance to the president and desired 
to be heard: all eyes were instantly 
fixed upon the speaker. Full well I 
knew, while I beheld her, bow mucb 
the charms of her face and the expres- 
sion of suavity and modesty difitiBed 
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"iHrson, must prepossess 

"* fiivour and conse- 

>Dd for the first 

\ in admiring 



^ 'd she, 

^4^ and 

.e whose 
vvhose expec- 
inted, so far from 
.e, would rather mourn 
^ad as I am bound to de« 
whole truth to the public and 
.iiis august tribunal, instead of 
^^raising my friend for her genero- 
sity I will acknowledge her weak- 
ness: she forgives without magnani- 
mity; and to crown her misfortune 
she still loves the faithless troubadour 
who has deceived her !'* 

This skilful exordium produced all ' 
the effect that Aloise had no doubt 
expected from it. She was interrupted 
by unanimous plaudits, and at the 
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of the celebrated Cardinal de Talley* 
rand, acted as president. She was 
seated oh a kind of throne placed in 
the centre of the charming and majes* 
tic circle formed by the other ladies, 
whose beauty, dignified air, and splen- 
did dresses exhibited a spectacle alike 
impressive and enchanting. I was 
directed to take my place on the bench 
of the accused, and after a few mo- 
ments of profound silence, Aloise de 
Banfiremont rose. She was equally 
distinguished by the delicacy of her 
complexion, and the dazzling white- 
ness of her dress ; she wore a robe of 
silver cloth, fastened with emerald 
clasps i and her head was crowned 
with a garland of roses. She made 
obeisance to the president and desired 
to be heard: all eyes were instantly 
fixed upon the speaker. Full well I 
knew, while I beheld her, how much 
the charms of her face and the expres- 
sion of suavity and modesty difitised 
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over her whole person, must prepossess 
the audience in her favour and conse- 
quently against me ; and for the first 
time in my life I felt pain in admiring 
female elegance and beauty* 

I demand justice/' said she« 

against Roger de Machaulti and 
I am his only accuser : she whose 
heart he has seduced and whose expec« 
tations he has disappointed, so far from 
desiring vengeance, would rather mourn 
in private ; and as I am bound to de- 
clare the whole truth to the public and 
to this august tribunal, instead of 
praising my friend for her genero-^ 
sity I will acknowledge her weak" 
ness: she forgives without magnani« 
mity; and to crown her misfortune 
she still loves the faithless troubadour 
who has deceived her !** 

This skilful exordium produced aU 
the eifect that Aloise had no doubt 
expected from it. She was interrupted 
by unanimous plaudits, and at the 
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ed to survive all that he loved, re** 
ceived the painful tidings of the sud* 
den death of his venerable instructor* 
Father Denis, for whom he wrote this 
epitaph : — " Among the ancients, he 
would have been an extraordinary cha^ 
racter; in the present age he was a 
man." 

It is, indeed, evident from Petrarch*a 
letters, that this virtuous ecclesiastic 
combined with the most inflexible aus* 
terity of the principles of religion, all 
the indulgence enjoined by the Gos* 
pel net for sins but for the sinner. It 
was a general notion in those times, 
that toleration could not be practised 
except in regard to persons, and that 
it would be the most dangerous of in- 
consistencies to extend it to precepts, 
because in morals every thing .is posi- 
tive, absolute, and necessary. 
. Meanwhile the autumn passed away ; 
and towards the end of October, Pe- 
trarch received a letter from Isoarda» 
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for him who could so admirably express 
love and melancholy. Meanwhile the 
perfidious minstrel who seduced by 
affecting to pity her, could not remain 
ignorant of his triumph ; all who were 
about Hermione discovered her secret, 
and she entrusted it to me. This 
female, worthy of universal homage 
for her virtue, her understanding and 
her beauty — ^this lady, who had refused 
so many splendid matches— had deter* 
mined to wed a humble troubadour! 
She thought that a woman does not 
sacrifice an illustrious name, when she 
relinquishes it (o assume that of the man 
of' her heart ; and that we cannot make 
a better use of a large fortune than by 
conferring it on those we love. At 
length, Hermione, being compelled to 
take a journey of some months, before 
she set off, made a distinct avowal of 
her sentiments to Roger, who did not 
undeceive her, and she departed under 
the fatal error of which she is at this 

B S 
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still more by the conversation of 
Roger, conceived an extraordinary 
project which he also put in execution. 
He resolved to realize the chimeras 
which had so often plunged him into 
the most delicious reveries, by actually 
strolling about the environs of the 
castle where Laura resided ; for he 
knew that it would be six weeks before 
she returned to Avignon. Isoarda bad 
always prevented him from visiting 
this castle, even in the absence of £r- 
messenda ; but he possessed an accu- 
rate plan of it, all the details of which 
Isoarda had explained to him; and 
there was an inscription in Petrarch's 
hand-writing on the window of Laura's 
bed-chamber. This chamber was si- 
tuated on the first floor, at one of the 
corners of the building ; it overlooked 
the country, and all that separated it 
from a branch of the river, which ran 
beneath the windows, was a very nar- 
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row bank bordered with reeds and 
rushes. 

Petrarch, on approaching the cas- 
tle, resolved, in order that he might 
not be known, to pass himself off in 
the neighbourhood as a troubadour, 
who was travelling in haste and had 
not time to stop at the residences of 
the gentry, where, according to the 
custom of those times, a minstrel could 
not help remaining several days, if he 
solicited hospitality. As, in pursuance 
of this design, it was necessary for 
him to change his name, he assumed 
that of his friend, Roger de Machault. 
He intended about night-fall to reach 
the castle of Ermessenda, to pass un- 
der Laura's windows, and to depart 
again at day-break. 

He arrived as he had purposed, and 
was not more than two hundred paces 
from the village, when all at once a 
shower fell with such violence as ta 
oblige him to take shelter under 
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expression which overpowered her ; I 
found unintentionally the way to her 
heart by simply depicting the feelings 
of my own j art alone will never pro- 
duce such an effect. Hermione mis* 
took the sympathy of misfortune for 
that of love ; she conceived that this 
genuine language of a suffering and 
impassioned soul was addressed to her ; 
I attributed her emotion to the recol- 
lection . of past sorrows : we listened 
to without understanding one another ; 
for though we could not doubt the 
truth of our sentiments, we made a 
false appplication of them. In short, 
it was soothing to me to impart my 
pangs to her who knew all their keen- 
ness, and to whom I g^ve credit for a 
constancy equal to my own, that is to 
say equally hopeless, yet equally proof 
against all attacks. How indeed could 
I have divined her secret without in- 
excusable presumption ?•••• And when, 
at the moment of her departure, she 
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hastily revealed it to me in a very few 
^ords, modesty forbade her to wait for 
my answer and in an instant she was 
gone. The next morning I went to 
seek her for the purpose of undeceiv- 
ing her, and found that she had set 

off in the night You now know th« 

whole. Will you punish me because I 
have not had vanity enough to believe 
that I was beloved by a person of such 
high rank, and celebrated for the af- 
fliction into which she was plunged? 
Will you punish me for having sacri- 
ficed every thing to the unfortunate 
passion which consumes me? The 
mistress of my affections can neither 
share nor authorize my sentiments ; I 
am therefore bound by no vows ; 
honour left me free, but I have not 
been the less faithful to love ; and nei- 
ther ambition, nor the glory of the 
noblest conquest has been capable of 
seducing me for a moment. I have 
done i pronounce sentence^ and re* 
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ed to survive all that he loved, re- 
ceived the painful tidings of the sud* 
den death of his venerable instructor* 
Father Denis, for whom he wrote this 
epitaph : — " Among the ancients, he 
would have been an extraordinary cha^ 
racter; in the present age he was a 



man." 



It is, indeed, evident from Petrarch's 
letters, that this virtuous ecclesiastic 
combined with the most inflexible aus* 
terity of the principles of religion, all 
the indulgence enjoined by the Gos* 
pel net for sins but for the sinner. It 
was a general notion in those times, 
that toleration could not be practised 
except in regard to persons, and that 
it would be the most dangerous of in- 
consistencies to extend it to precepts, 
because in morals every thing. is posi- 
tive, absolute, and necessary. 

Meanwhile the autumn passed away} 
and towards the end of October, Pe- 
"^rarch received a letter from Isoarda^ 
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informing him that she was about to 
take a journey on which she should be 
absent six weeks. Petrarch , fearing 
that there would now be no channel 
through which he could hear of Laura, 
resolved to set out for Avignon with- 
out delay. Having taken leave of the 
bishop and his two friends, Socrates 
and Lelius, he went to bid farewell to 
the young troubadour, Roger de Ma- 
chaultj who had another year to spend 
in his hermitage. These two poets, 
both of them enthusiastic loviers, mu- 
tually conceived the warmest friend- 
ship for each other while conversing 
on the passion that engrossed ^ their 
hearts*— so speedily do we become at- 
tached to those whose way of thinking 
and whose sentiments accord with our 
own! They vowed at parting an 
everlasting friendship, and promised 
to send qne another their poetical 
compositions. Petrarch, filled with 
romantic ideas, which were exalted 
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ed to survive all that he loved, re- 
ceived the painful tidings of the sud* 
den death of his venerable instructor* 
Father Denis, for whom he wrote this 
epitaph : — ** Among the ancients, he 
would have been an extraordinary cba^ 
racter; in the present age he was a 
man/' 

It is, indeed, evident from Petrarch^a 
letters, that this virtuous ecclesiastic 
combined with the most inflexible aus« 
terity of the principles of religion, all 
the indulgence enjoined by the Gos- 
pel net for sins but for the sinner. It 
was a general notion in those times, 
that toleration could not be practised 
except in regard to persons, and that 
it would be the most dangerous of in- 
consistencies to extend it to precepts, 
because in morals every thing. is posi- 
tive, absolute, and necessary. 

Meanwhile the autumn passed awayj 
and towards the end of October, Pe- 
trarch received a letter from Isoarda, 
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row bank bordered with reeds and 
rushes. 

Petrarch, on approaching the cas- 
tie, resolved, in order that he might 
not be known, to pass himself off in 
the neighbourhood as a troubadour, 
who was travelling in haste and had 
not time to stop at the residences of 
the gentry, where, according to the 
custom of those times, a minstrel could 
not help remaining several days, if he 
solicited hospitality. As, in pursuance 
of this design, it was necessary for 
him to change his name, he assumed 
that of his friend, Roger de Machault. 
He intended about night-fall to reach 
the castle of Ermessenda, to pass un- 
der Laura's windows, and to depart 
again at day-break. 

He arrived as he had purposed, and 
was not more than two hundred paces 
from the village, when all at once a 
shower fell with such violence as tc 
oblige him to take shelter under 
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aged elni) which stood on the bank of 
the river. A company of young pea- 
sants had during the whole evening 
been dancing under this tree, where 
they were still assembled: they sur- 
rounded the supposed minstrel and 
questioned him with kind curiosity. 
He introduced himself under his bor* 
rowed name; and as the rain suddenly 
ceased, he began to sing tfie Complaint 
of Agnes^ composed by Roger, and 
accompanied it upon his immortal lute. 
Though it was by this time quite dark, 
the enchanted peasants did not return 
to their homes till they had heard the 
last stanza. Petrarch desired to be 
conducted to the neighbouring cottage 
of a fisherman^ and there having ex- 
pressed a wish to make an excursion on 
the river, a boatman oflfered to attend 
him, on condition that he should be 
detained no longer than three quar- 
ters of an hour. Petrarch took his 
lute and embarked with deep emotion ; 
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he ordered the boatman to steer to- 
wards the angle of the mansion in 
which Laura's chamber was situated. 
Certain that his secret would not be 
discovered by any indifferent person, 
his heart assured him that Laura would 
not fail to recognize the sounds of that 
lute on which love had conferred such 
celebrity. The boat stopped under 
her window ; the night was dark, the 
air sultry, and the reeds motionless ; 
profound silence pervaded the river, 
the fields, and the castle. It was 
the season of sleep or of dangerous 
reveries which forbid its enjoyment. 
Petrarch durst pot sing; but seizing 
his lute with transport, he expressed 
the agitation of his soul in a harmo* 
nious prelude. Never did the sudden 
and impassioned inspirations of love 
and genius pjoduce more enchanting 
melody j every note spoke. It was a 
language at once intelligible, novel 
and heavenly. The window opened. 
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member that your decisions in this 
place have often crowned minstrels less 
pure and lovers less constant and ge* 
nerous." 

When I had finished speakings a 
profound silence pervaded the assembly 
for a few minutes, but I could perceive 
by the expression of every face that 
my defence was satisfactory. The 
question of guilty or not was put to 
the vote, and I was unanimously ac« 
quitted. In this verdict my accuser 
herself, the amiable Aloise de BaujQTre- 
mont, had the generous equity to con- 
cur. Greeted with universal plaudits^ 
I quitted the court with a joy and satis- 
faction equal to the apprehension and 
anxiety with which I had entered it. 
I wrote the same day to my sister in- 
forming her of my triumph, certain 
that she would immediately commutai* 
cate the intelligence to the Countess 
de Foix. I then thought of nothing 
but seeking a hermitage for myself; at 
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length I found this, and here I fixed 
my abode. In this place I have passed 
a melancholy exile, but have never ex- 
perienced a single moment of enmi. 
Is it possible to feel lonely with love, 
the muses, the woods, verdure and 
flowers ? 

The young troubadour here finished 
his narrative. Petrarch warmly thank- 
ed him for his confidence. Tlie min- 
strel's story had interested him the 
more deeply as he was acquainted with 
one of the heroines j he had been 
more than once^ at Avignon, in com- 
pany with the beautiful Hermione, 
Viscountess de Sault, whom he could 
not behold with indifierence, as she 
was a relative of Laura's and the friend 
of Ermessenda. Petrarch passed the 
night at the hermitage, and did not 
quit it the foUowing day, till he had 
promised to pay frequent visits to it 
during hjis residence at Lombes. A 
few days afterwards, Petrarch, doom- 
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member that your decisions in this 
place have often crowned minstrels less 
pure and lovers less constant and ge- 
nerous." 

When I had finished speakings a 
profound silence pervaded the assembly 
for a few minutes, but I could perceive 
by the expression of every face that 
my defence was satisfactory. The 
question of guilty or not was put to 
the vote, and I was unanimously ac- 
quitted. In this verdict my accuser 
herself^ the amiable Aloise de Bauffre- 
mont, had the generous equity to con- 
cur. Greeted with universal plauditSt 
I quitted the court with a joy and satis- 
faction equal to the apprehension and 
anxiety with which I had entered it. 
I wrote the same day to my sister in- 
forming her of my triumph, certain 
that she would immediately commutai* 
cate the intelligence to the Countess 
de Foix. I then thought of nothing 
but seeking a hermitage for myself; at 
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length I found this, and here I fixed 
my abode. In this place I have passed 
a melancholy exile, but have never ex- 
perienced a single moment of ennui. 
Is it possible to feel lonely with love, 
the muses, the woods, verdure and 
flowers ? 

The young troubadour here finished 
his narrative. Petrarch warmly thank- 
ed him for his confidence. Tlie min- 
strel's story had interested him the 
more deeply as he was acquainted with 
one of the heroines^ he had been 
more than once, at Avignon, in com- 
pany with the beautiful Hermione, 
Viscountess de Sault, whom he could 
not behold with indifierence, as she 
was a relative of Laura's and the friend 
of Ermessenda. Petrarch passed the 
night at the hermitage, and did not 
quit it the foUowing day, till he had 
promised to pay frequent visits to it 
during his residence at Lombes. A 
few days afterwards, Petrarch, doom- 
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ed to survive all that he loved, re- 
ceived the painful tidings of the sud- 
den death of his venerable instructor* 
Father Denis^ for whom he wrote this 
epitaph : — ** Among the ancients, he 
would have been an extraordinary cha^ 
racter; in the present age he was a 
man.*' 

It is, indeed, evident from Petrarch's 
letters, that this virtuous ecclesiastic 
combined with the most inflexible aus- 
terity of the principles of religion, all 
the indulgence enjoined by the Gos* 
pel net for sins but for the sinner. It 
was a general notion in those times, 
that toleration could not be practised 
except in regard to persons, and that 
it would be the most dangerous of in- 
consistencies to extend it to precepts, 
because in morals every thing Js posi- 
tive, absolute, and necessary. 

Meanwhile the autumn passed away; 
and towards the end of October, Pe- 
trarch received a letter from Isoarda^ 
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mformiiig him that she was about to 
take a journey on which she should be 
absent six weeks. Petrarch, fearing 
that there would now be no channel 
through which he cotild hear of Laura, 
resolved to set out for Avignon with- 
out delay. Having taken leave of the 
bishop and his two friends, Socrates 
and Lelius, he went to bid farewell to 
the young troubadour, Roger de. Ma- 
chault^ who had another year to spend 
in his hermitage. These two poets, 
both of them enthusiastic loviers, mu- 
tually conceived the warmest friend- 
ship for each other while conversing 
on the passion that engrossed ^ their 
hearts— so speedily do we become at- 
tached to those whose way of thinking 
and whose sentiments accord with our 
own! They vowed at parting an 
everlasting friendship, and promised 
to send one another their poetical 
compositions. Petrarch, filled w?*-^ 
romantic ideas, which were e.^ 
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still more by the conversation of 
Roger, conceived an extraordinary 
project which he also put in execution. 
He resolved to realize the chimeras 
which had so often plunged him into 
the most delicious reveries, by actually 
strolling about the environs of the 
castle where Laura resided ; for he 
knew that it would be six weeks before 
she returned to Avignon. Isoarda had 
always prevented him from visiting 
this castle, even in the absence of Er- 
messenda ; but he possessed an accu- 
rate plan of it, all the details of which 
Isoarda had explained to him; and 
there was an inscription in Petrarch's 
hand-writing on the window of Laura's 
bed-chamber. This chamber was si- 
tuated on the first floor, at one of the 
corners of the building ; it overlooked 
the country, and all that separated it 
from a branch of the river, which ran 
beneath the windows, was a very nar- 
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row bank bordered with reeds and 
rushes. 

Petrarch, on approaching the cas» 
tie, resolved, in order that he might 
not be known, to pass himself off in 
the neighbourhood as a troubadour, 
who was travelling in haste and had 
not time to stop at the residences of 
the gentry, where, according to the 
custom of those times, a minstrel could 
not help remaining several days, if he 
solicited hospitality. As, in pursuance 
of this design, it was necessary for 
him to change his name, he assumed 
that of his friend, Roger de Machault. 
He intended about night-fall to reach 
the castle of Ermessenda^ to pass un- 
der Laura's windows, and to depart 
again at day-break. 

He arrived as he had purposed, and 
was not more than two hundred paces 
from the village, when all at once a 
shower fell with such violence as to 
oblige him to take shelter under r 
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aged elm, which stood on the bank of 
the river. A company of young pea* 
aants had during the whole evening 
been dancing under this tree, where 
they were still assembled: they siir* 
rounded the supposed minstrel and 
questioned him with kind curiosity. 
He introduced himself under his bor* 
rowed name i and as the rain. suddenly 
ceased,'^ he began to sing the Complaint 
of Agnes, composed by Roger, and 
accompanied it upon his immortal lute. 
Though it was by this time quite dark, 
the enchanted peasants did not return 
to their homes till they had heard the 
last stanza. Petrarch desired to be 
conducted to the neighbouring cottage 
of a fisherman^ and there having ex- 
pressed a wish to make an excursion on 
the river, a boatman offered to attend 
him, on condition that he should be 
detained no longer than three quar* 
ters of an hour. Petrarch took his 
lute and embarked with deep emotion ; 
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he ordered the boatman to steer to- 
wards the angle of the mansion in 
which Laura's chamber was situated. 
Certain that his secret would not be 
discovered by any indifferent person, 
his heart assured him that Laura would 
not fail to recognize the sounds of that 
lute on which love had conferred such 
celebrity. The boat stopped under 
her window ; the night was dark, the 
air sultry, and the reeds motionless } 
profound silence pervaded the river, 
the fields, and the castle. It was 
the season of sleep or of dangerous 
reveries which forbid its enjoyment. 
Petrarch durst not sing; but seizing 
his lute with transport, he expressed 
the agitation of his soul in a harmo* 
nious prelude. Never did the sudden 
and impassioned inspirations of love 
and genius produce more enchanting 
melody } every note spoke. It was a 
language at once intelligible, novel 
and heavenly. The window opened. 
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Petrarch leaped upon the bank ; the 
profound darkness prevented him from 
discerning the features of the adored 
face he so was desirous to see, but his 
imagination pourtrayed them : he be- 
held Laura agitated and affected^ ti* 
midly seeking to obtain a sight of him, 
and unable to express her sentiments 
except by tears which he fancied he 
felt dropping upon his bosom. An 
orange branch, covered with perfumed 
flowers, fell upon him ; he pressed it to 
his heart, which thrilled when he heard 
the slight rustling of paper ; it inform- 
ed him that a letter was attached to 
this precious branch. The window 
instantly closed j this was the order 
for his departure. Petrarch obeyed it 
with a sigh, consoled nevertheless by 
the ardent desire of returning to the 
fisherman^s hut, that he might have 
an opportunity of reading the letter 
— ^the first letter from Laura — the 
most interesting paper he had ever 
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possessed. Notwithstanding his strong 
impatience, the time occupied in their 
return seemed short. His eyes could 
not distinguish one of the letters traced 
on the mysterious paper, but his mind 
was busy in divining the few words 
which it might contain ; for there hkA 
not been time to write more than a sin* 
gle line. What then could be that 
expression which fixed his destiny ? 
The terms which naturally occurred 
to his imagination ^ere so impassion- 
ed^ that he was well aware the gentle 
and modest Laura could not have em« 
J)loyed them ; but upon altering the 
expressions he weakened the ideas: 
the problem was to discover whatever 
is most tender and most delicate in the 
language of love, and before he reach- 
ed the hut he had composed in his 
mind more than a hundred notes, but 
forgot them all in the felicity of perus« 
ing the real one, which, hastily written 
with pencil by a trembling hand, was 
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ed to survive all that he loved, re-* 
ceived the painful tidings of the sud» 
den death of his venerable instructor* 
Father Denis^ for whom he wrote this 
epitaph : — << Among the ancients, he 
would have been an extraordinary cha^ 
racter; in the present age he was a 



man/' 



It is, indeed, evident from Petrarch'a 
letters, that this virtuous ecclesiastic 
combined with the most inflexible aus- 
terity of the principles of religion, all 
the indulgence enjoined by the Gos* 
pel net for sins but for the sinner. It 
was a general notion in those times, 
that toleration could not be practised 
except in regard to persons, and that 
it would be the most dangerous of in- 
consistencies to extend it to precepts, 
because in morals every thing. is posi- 
tive, absolute, and necessary. 
. Meanwhile the autumn passed away ; 
and towards the end of October, Pe- 
trarch received a letter from Isoarda^ 
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informing him that she was about to 
take a journey on which she should be 
absent six weeks. Petrarch, fearing 
that there would now be no channel 
through which he cotild hear of Laura, 
resolved to set out for Avignon with- 
out delay. Having taken leave of the 
bishop and his two friends, Socrates 
and Lelius, he went to bid farewell to 
the young troubadour, Roger de: Ma- 
chault^ who had another year to spend 
in his hermitage. These two poets, 
both of them enthusiastic lovers, mu- 
tually conceived the warmest friend- 
ship for each other while conversing 
on the passion that engrossed ^ their 
hearts— so speedily do we become at- 
tached to those whose way of thinking 
and whose sentiments accord with our 
own! They vowed at parting an 
everlasting friendship, and promised 
to send one another their poetical 
compositions. Petrarch, filled with 
romantic ideas, which were exalted 
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ed to survive all that he loved, re- 
ceived the painful tidings of the sud* 
den death of his venerable instructor. 
Father Denis, for whom he wrote this 
epitaph : — <^ Among the ancients, he 
would have been an extraordinary cha^ 
racter; in the present age he was a 
man." 

It is, indeed, evident from Petrarch's 
letters, that this virtuous ecclesiastic 
combined with the most inflexible aua* 
terity of the principles of religion, all 
the indulgence enjoined by the Gos- 
pel net for sins but for the sinner. It 
was a general notion in those times, 
that toleration could not be practised 
except in regard to persons, and that 
it would be the most dangerous of in- 
consistencies to extend it to precepts, 
because in morals every thing. is posi- 
tive, absolute, and necessary. 

Meanwhile the autumn passed away; 

and towards the end of October, Pe- 

^arch received a letter from Isoarda, 
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row bank bordered with reeds and 
rushes. 

Petrarch, on approaching the cas- 
tle, resolved, in order that he might 
not be known, to pass himself off in 
the neighbourhood as a troubadour, 
who was travelling in haste and had 
not time to stop at the residences of 
the gentry, where, according to the 
custom of those times, a minstrel could 
not help remaining several days^ if he 
solicited hospitality. As, in pursuance 
of this design, it was necessary for 
him to change his name, he assumed 
that of his friend, Roger de Machault. 
He intended about night-fall to reach 
the castle of Ermessenda, to pass un- 
der Laura's windows, and to depart 
again at day-break. 

He arrived as he had purposed, and 
was not more than two hundred paces 
from the village, when all at once a 
shower fell with such violence as to 
oblige him to take shelter utidf 
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still more by the conversation of 
Roger, conceived an extraordinary 
prcgect which he also put in execution. 
He resolved to realize the chimeras 
which had so often plunged him into 
the most delicious reveries, by actually 
strolling about the environs of the 
castle where Laura resided ; for he 
knew that it would be six weeks before 
she returned to Avignon. Isoarda had 
always prevented him from visiting 
this castle, even in the absence of £r- 
messenda ; but he possessed an accu* 
rate plan of it, all the details of which 
Isoarda had explained to him; and 
there was an inscription in Petrarch's 
hand-*writing on the window of Laura's 
bed-chamber. This chamber was si- 
tuated on the first floor, at one of the 
corners of the building ; it overlooked 
the country, and all that separated it 
from a branch of the river, which ran 
beneath the windows, was a very nar- 
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be ordered the boatman to steer to- 
wards the angle of the mansion in 
wbich Laura's chamber was situated. 
Certain that his secret would not be 
discovered by any indifferent person^ 
his heart assured him that Laura would 
not fail to recognize the sounds of that 
lute on which love had conferred such 
celebrity. The boat stopped under 
her window ; the night was dark, the 
air sultry, and the reeds motionless } 
. profound silence pervaded the river, 
the fields, and the castle. It was 
the season of sleep or of dangerous 
reveries which forbid its enjoyment. 
Petrarch durst not sing; but seizing 
his lute with transport, he expressed 
the agitation of his soul in a harmo- 
nious prelude. Never did the sudden 
and impassioned inspirations of love 
and genius pjoduce more enchanting 
melody j every note spoke. It was a 
language at once intelligible, novel 
$nd heavenly. The window opened. 
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aged elm, mrliich stood on the bank of 
the river. A company of young pea* 
aants had during the whole evening 
been dancing under this tree, where 
they were still assembled: they sur* 
rounded the supposed minstrel and 
questioned him with kind curiosity. 
He introduced himself under his bor- 
rowed name ; and as the rain suddenly 
ceased/ he began to sing the Complaint 
of Agnes^ composed by Roger, and 
accompanied it upon his immortal lute. 
Though it was by this time quite dark, 
the enchanted peasants did notxeturn 
to their homes till they had heard the 
last stanza. Petrarch desired to be 
conducted to the neighbouring cottage 
of a fisherman, and there having ex- 
pressed a wish to make an excursion on 
the river, a boatman offered to attend 
him, on condition that he should be 
detained no longer than three quar« 
ters of an hour. Petrarch took his 
' ^ embarked with deep emotion ; 
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he ordered the boatman to steer to- 
wards the angle of the mansion in 
which Laura's chamber was situated. 
Certain that his secret would not be 
discovered by any indifferent person, 
his heart assured him that Laura would 
not fail to recognize the sounds of that 
lute on which love had conferred such 
celebrity. The boat stopped under 
her window j the night was dark, the 
air sultry, and the reeds motionless j 
profound silence pervaded the river, 
the fields, and the castle. It was 
the season of sleep or of dangerous 
reveries which forbid its enjoyment. 
Petrarch durst not sing; but seizing 
his lute with transport, he expressed 
the agitation of his soul in a harmo. 
nious prelude. Never did the sudden 
and impassioned inspirations of love 
and genius pjoduce . more enchanting 
melody } every note spoke. It was a 
language at once intelligible, novel 
$nd heavenly. The window opened. 
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spot, she yesterday plighted her ^ith 
to another — she is married !" Over*, 
whehned by this intelligence, Petrarcb 
sunk into one of the chairs ranged in 
a semicircle in the middle of the 
cbapeU The tender Hermione could 
not refrain from sympathizing in the 
pangs of disappointed love ; she went 
up to Petrarch and seated herself be- 
side him. '* Accuse not Laura,'' said 
she, *' neither her tears, nor her de-^ 
apair^ nor my intreaties, could move 
the haughty Ermessenda. Menaced 
with a mother's malediction, Laura 
was compelled to yield to a tyrannical 
decree ; she has sacrificed herself to 
her duty; it is now yours to avoid 
whatever would disturb that tranquiU 
lity which virtue will certainly restore 
to her, and to submit with resignation 
to your l(rt."— « So then," said Pe- 
trarch, ** I have been doomed to feel 
in the space of a few short hours all 
the transports of an intoxicating, a 
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boundless ]oy, and all the psxignofihe 
keenest anguish! 'Tis like bringing 
the wbo^le of human life into so small 
a compass. The rest of my days will 
be marked only by the overwhelming 
monotony of disappointment and hope- 
less sorrow/' — As he uttered these 
wordSf he covered his face with both 
his hands to hide the tears which be 
strove in vain to repress. ** At any 
rate," rejoined Hermione, ** you are 
still beloveds and bitter is the regret 
that is felt on your account/* '' And 
asCbr you. Madam/' replied Petrarch, 
^you may continue to cherish hope; 
the man whom you love is yet free.*' 
At these words, Hermione made several 
enquiries concerning Roger j Petrarch 
was not then capable of answering ; 
but he promised to write to her cir- 
cumstantially in a few days. Her. 
foione left him, and the page immedi- 
ately returned to conduct him back 
from the castle. As he passed the 

c3 
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Cushions, Petrarch shuddered. " Gra^ 
cious heaven," he exclaimed, " it wa» 
here that my rival' received the hand 
of Laura, and it was here too that I 
passed such delicious moments!. ••. 
Great God T^ continued he, drop^ping 
on his knees before the altar, **my 
transient dreams of hapjMuess are for 
ever dispelled ; I am resigned to my 
melancholy destiny, but let me alone 
suffer ; restore peace of mind to Liaura, 
and let her innocent life, agitated by 
a tempest, soon recover its wonted 
calmness I'^^^ Having offered up this 
prayer, Petrarch felt that under tbe 
severest misfortunes, pious resignation, 
which is the most virtuous employ- 
ment of strength and courage, is also 
a primary and powerful consolaUon. 
He rose, followed his guide, and hasti- 
ly quitted the chapel and the castle 
He returned to the cottage where he 
had left his horse, and set out at day- 
break for Avignon: he remained io 
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that city only twenty-four hour^ called 
upon none of his friends there, but 
proceeded to Vaucluse. How changed 
appeared that retreat, on which him- 
self, his love, and his productions, had 
conferred cdebrity ! Sorrow embitter- 
ed all the enchanting recollections 
which he had left behind ; the foun- 
tain was stripped of all its charms, the 
laurels planted by his hand only re* 
minded him of the past illusions of an 
unfortunate passion,* and the ideas of a 
glory without aim, and which had lost 
all its value. He no longer derived 
inspiration from them, but it seemed 
as if fortune had robbed him at once 
of happiness, hope, and talents. The 
l)ark of the trees and the rocks, co- 
vered with verses arid inscriptions^ 
and upon which the name of Laura 
was a thousand times repeated, were 
no longer the depositories and the con- 
fidants of his most secret sentiments ; 
they now presented to his view no- 

c* 
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thing but illusory thoughts and dis- 
tracting images* 

The day after his arrival at Vauclusey 
Petrarch received a letter from Her* 
mione, containing all the particulars 
which she had promised to give hina. 
She had long known from report that 
the Countess de Foix had banished 
Roger, and when Petrarch sung the 
Complaint qfAgneSf one^f Hermione's 
attendants, who had recently entered 
into her service, having joined the 
company of the villagers^ heard him, 
and inquired the name of the minstrel* 
On her return to the castle she 
warmly expressed the admiration which 
he had excited. The Viscountess de 
Sault concluded that Roger, weary of 
his exile and the severe treatment of 
the haughty Countess de Foix, had 
come for her sake to the castle where 
she was residing, after seeking her in 
vain at her own. The same letter 
^rom He^mione contained an account 
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which was still more interesting to 
Petrarch, of all the persecutions to 
wiiich Laura had been subjected by 
the imperioiis Ermessenda. How bit- 
terly did he curse the pride and am- 
bition which cost him so dear, and of 
which Laura was the victim !. . . . He 
answered Hermione with the intention 
of keeping up her passion for Roger. 
With all the delicacy which it was ne- 
cessary to employ in those times with 
females, to avoid wounding their pride, 
he intimated that when Roger should 
learn that he was not forgotten, he would 
not hesitate to return to her, and that 
he would undertake the task of bring- 
ing them together again. Accordingly 
he wrote immediately to Roger, but 
the answer of the latter left him no 
hope of succeeding. Roger still 
adored the Countess de Foix, and de- 
dared to Petrarch that this hapless 
passion would not cease but with his 
lile. 

c5 
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micHie^ coataiaing all (T 4 

whichihe hadprorrr '^ ^^*^^ 

She had loi^ knc ; ;' ^"^ historical 

the Countess d' ' ^ ^^°^ ^^^"^ 
Roger, and w' ^J^ "^^ exhausted 

Complaint^. > ^7 hand is wearyof 
attendants, - i and my heart is con- 
into her J careand grief." 
company ^* sorrows, fatigue itself is » 
and inr -"^on- Petrarch was more tran- 
Qn Y^ and less miserable, when bis 
^yjQ^nds^ alarmed for his health, brought 
]^^ «^ him at Vaucluse the most eminent 
;q physician of that day in Europe, and 
whose fame has been transmitted to 
our time. This was Jean Dondi, son 
of Jaques Dondi, a celebrated mecha- 
nician. He was not less distinguished 
, for wit and general information, tbap 
for professional knowledge. A warm 
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% ^etrarch, he knew his son* 

"^"^ ^st songs by hearty and 

'r. with enthusiasm, he 

^<r.^ ) rouse Petrarch's 

''-,-% a to restore him to 

''• ^ ' ^oetry was to effect his 

'\ . arch ceased to be insensibly 

jiory of having all the civilized 

jhs for his confidants^ and of see« 

iig all Europe listening to his lays, 

and sympathising in his sorrows. He 

again took up his. neglected lute j he 

drew from it sounds more touching 

than ever, and soothed his grief by 

pouring forth immortal plaints* 

Dondi passed some months in his 
society, and at his departure, advised 
him to travel, but Petrarch was de* 
tained at Vaucluse, and afterwards at 
Avignon, by events of which he wait- 
ed to see the upshot. 

Italy was convulsed by a new revo- 
lution. The want of fixed principles 
always produces inconsistency. Rienzi 
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Ik&d openly declared against the no^ 
bilityiT His envious, violent, and 
fiaughty disposition, and his domi- 
neering spirit, had revealed to him all 
the secrets of demagogue imposture 
and seduction — in short, all the anti- 
•ocial ide\s, the pretended novelty of 
which, upwards of four centuries later, 
excited so much astonishment and ad- 
miration. Rienzi, the enemy and per- 
secutor of the nobility, stripped them 
of their titles and armorial distinctions, 
and yet made his son a knight. On 
the most frivolous pretexts he deprived 
all the great lords of their possessions, 
the best part of which he appropriated 
to himself, notwithstanding the con- 
tempt of wealth which he >afiected. 
He' had declaimed with vehemence 
against luxury, and now he never ap- 
peared in public but in gsirments co- 
vered with precious stones : and after 
exhausting all the flatteries of popu- 
larity, he had a throne erected for 
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liimselft upon which he received am* 
bassadors and gave audiences. 

The Romans at length, weary of 
his insolence and oppression, rose in 
arms against him. He was obliged to 
seek safety in flight, but was appre- 
hended, conveyed to Avignon, and de- 
livered up to the Pope, who ordered 
him to be confined in the prison o£ 
that city. A tribunal was appointed 
to try him, and it was the universal 
opinion that he would be sentenced to 
die. Petraixh, by his virtues and his 
talents, had conferred such lustre on 
the title of poet, that he contributed 
most powerfully to save Rienzi, by 
persuading his judges that he could 
write beautiful verses. This innocent 
untruth which was warmly supported 
by Petrarch, produced a general sensa- 
tion in favour of Rienzi. 

It is right, nay it is our duty some- 
times to break with a guilty friend ; 
but if he is in imminent danger, the 
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rapture, however justifiable in other 
respects, would be but a cowardly de- 
sertion* The perilous situation of the 
object to which we have been attached 
is a sacred bond which suspends or 
Silences every feeling of indignation. 
-Petrarch repaired to Avignon as soon 
as he was informed of the detention 
of Rienzi ; the fear of displeasing the 
Pope and the cardinals, and the family 
of the Colonnas, for whom he felt such 
admiration and affection, had no in- 
fluence on his conduct. Not confin* 
ing himself to open solicitations in 
behalf of Rienzi, he had the cou- 
rage to write, without any conceal- 
ment, to the people of Rome, repre- 
senting that for the sake of their dig- 
nity alone, they ought to protect him 
whom they had honoured with the 
title of their tribune, in the extremity 
to which he was reduced. This ex- 
traordinary proceeding, so far from 
injuring Petrarch, extorted the admi- 
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ration of the very persons who might 
naturally have felt offended by it 
His letter was eloquent, it expressed 
the most generous sentiments, and 
raised his reputation to the highest 
pitch ; for public opinion never sepa- 
rated from his literary glory that which 
was due to his virtues. The people of 
those times believed that magnanimity 
was not less an attribute of genius than 
intelligence, penetration, and the fa- 
culty of creating. The Pope did not 
merely commend the generous bold- ' 
ness of Petrarch, but offered him the 
post of his chief secretary, an honour- 
able and lucrative office. Petrarch as- 
sured the sovereign pontiff of the 
profound gratitude which such unex- 
pected liberality and kindness could 
not but excite in his heart; but he re- 
plied that he had dedicated his life to 
the muses and to solitude, and there- 
fore declined the favour with equal 
firmness and respect* Petrarch en*^ 
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joyed this triumph the vame, a^ it was 
witnessed by Laura, who had retuined 
to Avignon with her husband. Pe- 
trarch was equally afraid and anxious 
to see her ; at length they met ; their 
emotion was probably mutual, yet 
Petrarch's alone was perceptible. Na- 
ture has decreed that the real glory cyf 
a sex, which is not formed to govern 
or command, should spring from vir- 
tue and the interesting charm of gen- 
tleness and sensibility : she has made 
the power of woman to consist in 
grace, and her dignity, as well as her 
strength and her defence^ in that 
bashful modesty which never appears 
but under the ingenuous aspect of ti- 
midity. But what courage is not that 
noble sentiment which enjoins us to 
conceal the secret of our hearts and 
to shun the object of our love, capable 
of imparting ! and how supreme is its 
ascendancy ! How often has modesty 
confounded the utmost audacity oi 
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vice itself! More authoritative than 
severe language, it represses the trans* 
porta of a guilty passion ; more im** 
pressive than beauty it eternises vir- 
tuous love. 

Laora, still beauteous as ever, had 
nevertheless lost that resplendent 
Uoon, whidi violent grief so speedily 
takes away. Her eyes, still worthy of 
the cbarining verses which they had 
inspired were no longer those of Laura 
of Noves ; the wife of tlie Count de 
Sades had a di^rent look ; those eyes 
still so beautiful for their form and 
size, and of a colour so soft and pure, 
now expressed only a melancholy se- 
renity, and that kind of composure 
which reason rising triumphant over 
acute affliction at length imparts! 
Hius after a vehement tempest, at the 
very time when the clouds are disap- 
pearing on the horizon, a light vapour 
again covers the sky and diminishes 
the lustre of its brilliant azure. Fe« 
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trarcb did not dissemble the inexpres* 
sible emotion with which he surveyed 
Laura. What a n^lancholy charm did 
he find in her delicate paleness ! It 
was the only trace left in her of a love 
so tender and so unfortunate; but 
yet» the whole expression of her coun-^ 
tenance, though absolutely changed, 
was just what it ought to be in her 
new situation. Petrarch could still 
admire her; that was one consolation, 
which his great soul was capable of 
appreciating, in spite of the keenness 
of his grief and regret. 

Petrarch never quitted Avignon du- 
ring the trial of Rienzi, which ter- 
minated in an act of clemency equally 
unexpected and extraordinary. The 
Pope not only pardoned him, but sent 
him back to Rome with the title of 
senator. The pontiff ventured to rely 
on the influence of kindness, and that 
of the severe lessons given by adver* 
sity ; he knew not that the ambitious 
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we always ungrateful, and that mis- 
fortune, so far from improving haughty 
minds and violent dispositions^ serves 
only to sour and exasperate them. 
The events which followed were far 
from answering any of the expectations 
which the Pope had a just right to 
form; however, universal admiration 
was the price of his generosity, and 
what sovereign worthy of a throne can 
repent of having availed himself of the 
fairest prerogative of his elevated 
ranky that of pardoning--»the only oc- 
casion on which he is justified in the 
exercise of a power superior to the 
law! Clemency^ especially in the 
case of personal injuries, is a virtue 30 
4ivine and so expressly commanded 
by the gospel, that any temerity in 
this particular is not to be condemned j 
the pious and the humane will never 
confound it with imprudence. 

The unloQked-for and almost mira*- 
culous return of Riensi to Rome dis- 
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heartened all his, enemies, revived the 
qiirits of his partizans, gained him a 
great number of new adherents and 
caused the astonished people to forget 
how they had been galled by his ty- 
ranny. The vulgar have in all ages 
admired the audacious man whom foti* 
tune favours ; their wcmder is always 
equal to their enthusiasm. Rienzi had 
occasion for no effibrt to recover the 
power which naturaUy fell undivided 
into his hands. He employed it for 
no other purpose than to wreak horrid 
fale vengeancct and to gratify a rapa* 
eit}^ which knew no bounds ; his con- 
science, more inescorable than, the Ro* 
mans, persuaded him that it was im- 
possibie for his past excesses to be £)r- 
gojbten or forgiven. Remorse without 
repentance produces an implacable 
spirit ; it serves only to keep up recol* 
lections which wrest from the guilty 
all hope <^ pardon. In the generosity 
uf the Roman people Rienzi discover- 
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ed nothing but the dissimulation of 
fear : tyrants are pitiless because they 
judge themselves and believe that they 
are devoted for ever to public detesta* 
tion. Their most atrocious crimes are 
but the desperate acts of a degraded 
and tortured soul, which has irrevocably 
renounced the happiness of being be- 
loved. Rienzi thought that he could 
thenceforward reign by terror alone ; 
he filled Rome with murders and with 
blood ; he mistook stupor for submis- 
sion, and th^re was nothing to slacken 
the course of his cruelties. A conspi- 
racy was at length formed against this 
seeond Nero ; the insurrection was so 
sudden and so general, that Rienzi 
had no time for defensive measures ; 
he assumed female apparel to facilitate 
his escape, but was immediately apfM^e^ 
bended in the capitol, whither he had 
fled in this disgraceful disguise. In 
the capitol, Rienzi, like the first empe* 
ror of the Rdmans, found. himself all 
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heartened all his. enemies, r jssins, and 
^irits of his partizans, - .^iea of de&- 
great number of new '..^tors, on aeia- 
caused the astonished baib^f ous usurp- 
bow they had been his blood on the 
ranny. The vulg-;^-j bad flowed, that 
admired the auda ^ound the execution 
tuneftvoors; t'^ the tragic fall of a 
equal to their ' j^, as if the proud ge- 
occasion far j^^ liberty had disdained 
power whir ^^ of a victim so abject, 
into his 1 ^ ignominiously dragged 
no othc .jpitoltothevery placewhere 
ble vei .igncd a frightful number of 
city^- .liiratus, and there massacred. 
scier ^jih did not put an end to the 
mai jrt.'s and civil wars of Italy which 
po Ij several years longer. 
g( j^:inwhile Petrarch, who ailer the 
r j^ture of Rienzi had left Avignon 
A returned to Vaucluse, passed the 
^le winter in that retirement; and 
^ft&,iliu9, perceiving that he stood in 

^^^ore need than ever of consolation, 

flPfeir.>wpd him thither. 



r 
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i his friend went almos^ 
ig to the grotto, and there, 

.y J of the fountain, Petrarch 

^ .ne verses which he had corn* 

. the preceding day or during a 

.pless night ; and the latter were by 
JO means inferior to the others. Pe- 
trarch no longer mingled, as formerly, 
the plaintive effusions of a restless and 
dissatisfied love, with the lively lays 
of hope ; but the genius that is capa- 
ble of catching every kind of strain, 
can also fix upon one particular spe- 
cies without falling into monotony; 
and Petrarch, whose mind had con- 
tracted a mournful and melancholy 
tone, was ever new in the depth of his 
ideas and the delicacy of 'his senti- 
ments. One day Lelius, while listen- 
ing to him, was so transported with ad- 
miration, that he couM not help ex- 
claiming that the bard who could so 
sublimely cdebrate such a passion, 
had deserved to be better loved. Pe- 
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trarch insisted that the compliment 
was urgust. << Ah ! " said he, ** Laura 
could not but prefer her duty to me. 
So far from complaining of her con«* 
duct in this particular^ I enjoy the 
consolation of admiring her the more 
for it* Threatened with a parent's 
curse, she was obliged to obey or to 
renounce her mother ; it would have 
been wrong in her even to hesitate. 
Woe to the rash and headstrong child 
who sacrifices filial duty and affection 
at the shrine of love ! By yielding to 
passion Laura would have cancelled 
the most impressive eulogies that she 
has received from me ; she Would 
have lost the immortality that she owes 
to my verses. My muse has perhaps 
produced some harmonious stanzas an 
her graces and her beauty, but she has 
also bestowed enthusiastic commenda* 
tions on her modesty and virtue/* 
«• I must confess," replied Lelifis, 
<* that Laura would appear more in- 



teresting to ttte, if gted feit ^ith tqtj^l 
efi^gy the sentHOentnt^ick 8b« en^ttes 
in you/^— •« N(^ uiy Mend^ ««rjgy is 
B0t becoming in df ^ale unles!^ when 
enjoined w approved hy virtue. Wo- 
men have )ii^ metos oP ennobling tibeir 
natural weakness, but by the g6H1^« 
nes» dnd moderation tha€ enable tbeM 
to endure with f esignaf ion t depefi* 
dence from which rebeIlio<n eonld liot 
release them. ']^heir modt e!fBtraoMi- 
nary acts of self*devotion are not wor^ 
thy (^ admiration except when Ifeey 
are heroic and pure; it is only W6£k» 
the gnidance of duty that they ^A& by 
passion €onlei^ lustne on their natbes^f 
accordingly the ancients, who upon the 
whole had a very deKcate sense of Ay- 
eofum, never represented females atf 
interesting and worthy of admiiution, 
unless tbey trere actuated and guided 
by filial, maternal or conjugal aflTectioii; 
and the love of their country. Such 
are» in history and &feie, the distm- 
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guished characters of Artemistia^ Pc 
nelope, Arria^ Antigone, Andromache, 
and Macaria, devoting herself for the 
welfare of her native land. But all 
the impassioned votaries of love of 
whom they have given us any account, 
are vicious, guilty, and often atrocious. 
It is in such colours that they delineate 
Medea, Calypso, Phaedra, Circe, and 
others ; and if we go back to a source 
still more ancient and more pure^ we 
shall not find in the history of the pa- 
triarchs, females worthy of exciting 
interest giving themselves up without 
reserve to the transports of love : Sarah, 
Rachael, Rebecca, Ruth, were not 
the slaves of passion. In short, the 
woman whom the Scripture character 
rizesas strong, was no other than a 
chaste, laborious, sedentary and obe- 
dient wife.*'—" But,'* replied Lelius, 
" in referring to Pagan antiquity, you 
have not mentioned two interesting 
and yet impassioned females, Sappho 
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id Dido.*'—" The queen of Carthi^e» 
id the Trojan prince^*' replied Pe* 
ircb» being both free, were depend- 
t only on themselves. Dido's love 
s pure and legitimate ; ^dSneas had 
ghted her his faith, so that she may 
placed in the class of unfortunate 
^es. Sappho immortalized herself 
her verses alone. You know^ as 
11 as I, that her manners disgraced 
* character and reputation. Let us 
: then require the reciprocity of that 
>etuous love which is formed for 
selves alone. Women are angeh'c . 
atures when they fulfil their desti* 
ion ; powerful emotions of the soul 
not forbidden them, but they are 
ected not to profane them, and they 
not authorized to throw off that 
^rve which is their characteristic, 
ept to become sublime.'' 
melius admitted that these ideas 
acting women were perfectly just, 
that this judgment wtts at the same 
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tifKie the pan^^ric most worthy of tiie 
sex. I^trarch^ in expressing his opi- 
Biona, bad more particularly designed 
to justify the character and sentiments 
of Laora ;. and Lefius was not a real 
confidaitt and comforter to Um^ except 
when he feand that be shared that ad- 
mication for her which he himself felt. 
The twa friends, in this profound 
asekisiim,. did not find a single moment 
hang heavy on their hands. Equally 
fimd of stody^ their occupations and 
pursctttsf incessantly furnished new sub-- 
jscts fin* conversation. The world can 
a£fi»rd nothing to be compared to the 
pleasures of that frtendsfaip, which 
unites tihe comouinication of the sen- 
timents with that of the ideas ; the in- 
structive reading and the reflexions of 
two persona infl:uenced by the same 
virtuous prineipteSi and of correspond- 
ettt dispositions. It is doubling Bfe 
to pass it in this manner ; not a mo» 
ment of it is lost. 
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In yielding to the irresistible chariiiB 
hich poetry had for him, Petrarch 
d Dot neglect more serious occupa^. 
)ns ; he composed in Latin, moial 
alogues, in which we frequently jSnd 
e imagiQati(»i of a poet, tl» sound 
ison of a sage, and the most reli- 
)us sentin^ents. Thu« in one o£ hit 
ilogues (the fifth, entitled, ^* On the 
mranceqf Ourselves ^'% addressing 
; Sopreime Beizig, he saya. :-~ 
^' O thoii whose aU<^eeing eye, em^ 
iciag the expanse of heaven and the 
ole universe, discems at the same 
le the most secret thoughts of alt 
r creature ; incomjurehencnble in- 
iigemre^ before whom all human 
:>wledge is as nothing ; thou know-^ 
, O liord, thai the ^e aim of my 
die€| is the hope that with thine aid 
hall attain wisdom ; thou knowest 
t amid the illusions of youth, of 
e, aod the passion for glory, there 
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sever was a moment of my life when 
I would not rather, had the choice 
been left to myself, have become 
acceptable in thy sight, than reached 
the summit of human attainments.*' 
It was thus that religion, by exalting 
his exquisite genius, supported and 
animated him in his studies, and 
consoled him under his sorrows. 

Towards the conclusion of this win- 
ter, Petrarch received a visit, which, 
so far from disturbing his solitude^ 
heightened its pleasures. The friend 
who was as dear to him as Lelius, and 
to whom he had given the name of 
Socntes, came to spend a month with 
him. This young man, who had been 
left heir to a considerable fortune, and 
was a passionate lover of the arts, de- 
voted the first moments of liberty af- 
forded by his newly acquired wealth, 
to a tour in Italy. Petrarch was asto- 
nished at seeing him arrive, according 
to his ancient custom, on foot, with no 
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r attendant than his dog, and car. 
r himself all his baggage, consist* 
>f three changes of linen. <* What, 
dear Secrates,'* said Petrarch, 
>w that you are rich^ do you not 
quish the habits which poverty 
led you to adopt?** — "No,** replied 
ates, " because those habits will 
re to me blessings which wealth 
lot bestow : health, bodily strength, 
personal independence. Fortunt 
(Constant ; I love to defy her ou 
es; if she should take from me 
it she has recently bestowed, I 
I find means to dispense withoirt 
)nvenience with all her favours/' 
' But how will you employ your 
ilth?** — " In relieving the unfor* 
ate, in serving my friends, in giving 
m a hearty welcome, and afibrding 
m in my house all the comforts they 
i desire, and lastly, in cultivating 
! fine arts, and patronizing neglect-* 
or persecuted talents.**—** You in- 
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U0A9 then, to keep a fine house, a 
gveat number of serviWts and hoi^es ?" 
-^^ CertaJolys but vitbout ostento- 
tioflf ^od merely for the s^e of others. 
A^fqrmya/^f^ I shall scrupulously pre- 
servef Its long as I Hvet the ^mi^icity 
Ux which 1 9m hitppily wcu^omedL J 
fife»U enjoy the Advantage of being oi 
KU tiioes and in aU aituations ca» 
piiWe 4»f supplying my pvxi wants, in* 
dependent iof ^. sen^atttt and «ble 
t0 diqftense cbeerfiilly with a good 

l^S^t g<x^ dbeer, a down bed, • 
carfisg^ Abd aU tj)e superfluities 
which eflfeminacy terms necessaries. I 
Will ennoble my pas£ poverty, by de^ 
spising all that I was not possessed of 
aod I will strengthen by exercise all 
the faculties that I have received &om 
nature. Thus I am setting out alooa 
and on foot, with my dog and my knap^ 
aack» on a tour through all Italy ; I 
shall spend no money except in the 
towns, in charitable donations and in 
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purchase of pictures and statues, 
his manner I shall double the 
ine which has devolved^ to me ; I 

ever derive new pleasure from 
possession; it shall never make 
deminate; and then if I should 

it, I shall have no cause for 
Bt." Petrarch admired this kind 
hilosophy, and he found that his 
id fully deserved the eminent 
e which he had given him. 
I the first days of spring, Socrates 
out, agreeably to the intention 
:h he had announced, for Italy ; 
us returned to Lombes, and Pe- 
jh was left alone at VaucUise. He 
Id fain have visited Italy in com- 
/ with his friend, for though he 
not been recalled to Florence, his 
ve place, he might have gone to 
of the other cities of that beauti- 
:ountry : and he had a strong desire 
ee Rome, where he had never yet 
D ; but he was summoned to Ger- 
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many by the Emperor, and was under 
a promise to repair to his court. He 
was ready to depart in the month of 
July, when a dreadful epidemic disease^ 
which had broken out at Avignon and 
spread over all the adjacent country, 
filled him with the utmost alarm, 
because Laura, since her marriage, 
had resided in that place, in the sum- 
mer as well as winter. An extra^ 
ordinary drought and intense heat 
parched up the fields, and carried 
death into almost every house. The 
small district of Vaucluse alone had 
been hitherto exempted from this pub- 
lic calamity ; but Petrarch did not 
hesitate to leave it, and fly to Avig- 
non to enquire after the health of 
Laura. He was there informed, that 
in the absence of the Count de Sades,. 
who would be from home for several 
months, Ermessenda had taken Laura 
to her castle. A few days afterwards 
Petrarch learned, in a manner which 
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left no room for doubt, that Laura was 
attacked by the first symptoms indica- 
tive of the prevailing epidemic. The 
skilful Dondi, the celebrated physician 
and the friend of Petrarch, of whom 
mention has been made above, was at 
Avignon ; and being summoned by 
Ermessenda, he prepared to set out to 
attend Laura, whom Petrarch's poetns 
rendered so interesting in his estima- 
tion. Petrarch, more agitated and 
alarmed than ever, resolved to return, 
under the name of Roger, to the vici- 
nity of Ermessenda's castle; he ac* 
quainted Dondi with his intention* 
They both set out at the same time 
taking different roads. Petrarch re« 
paired to the house of the fisherman 
where he had lodged during his first 
visit to that part of the country. • He 
was joyfully received, for the name of 
Roger was not yet forgotten there. 
The physician went privately to the 
cottage ; he informed him that Laura 
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W9S ipprtafnly very iU, >at in no danger, 
an4 he h^pi^il that io » few days she 
Tif^nldbQ convalescent, 

Petrarch h^ brought with him hU 
Jiute s that beloved. lute, which Laura's 
^nd had pnce cr^^wped at Vauclusf, 
ivpts his ips^p^rable companion. To 
pjiay ypon t\i3^^ ^n^trunient W9^ not to 
Mm ^n ordi»^ry afnusepient } tb*t l«te, 
4^ "(vbich he 0ompof»ed such affecting 
noejo^esi was the harmonious interpre- 
X^T of fill his feeling^. Two days after- 
W^d^ . Petrarch was again thrown into 
tb^ utmost aiaroi respecting the state 
of trWffl. The physician acknow- 
ledged that the disease had assumed 
the fnost dangerous appearance. The 
faithful Isoarda» who arrived the pre- 
^^ipg day at the castle^ was attending 
her i friendship rendered her rega"^- 
Uss of the risk she ran of taking the 
dreadful infection. Hpw Petrarch &\r 
vif d her the opportunity of giving M(^ 

acting proofs of attoQhmeot ! <B^' 
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Aolvi9g to entrust her with bis decref^ 
be wrote to entreat her to. grant him a 
private interview ; and his letter be- 
spoke such violent affliction, that Isoar- 
(da had not the firmness to refuse. She 
appointed him to meet her the very 
same evening at a particular spot in 
the park. A servant of Isoarda's 
whom he found at one of the private 
doors» conducted him into a dark alley 
of elm«trees, where in a few minutes 
he was joined by her disconsolate mis- 
tress* At the sight of one another 
they both burst into tears. *'Ah V* said 
Jsoarda, in accents broken \}y her sobs, 
<< every moment increases the danger ; 
she has fallen into a stupor from which 
nothing can rouse her."—" Gracious 
heaven/' cried Petrarch, " is it a le- 
thargy ?"-^*' No, but all her strength 
IS gone : alas ! she has long lost it. 
Her virtue, her reason had firraUy 
triumphed over her secret sorrows; 
but she has su&red much, .^'ery much. 



ja 
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ox ^ TTcwdable: erier, wiine 
she lus fth, has exp 
Httnation, and, like an 
^WBc; AjTjynfc^ beoealh them 
jtfie ist twitr^Ke. We shall 
iksr.** At tfxae dreadful wofd^ 
Fsracia w liJT ^^eckred that he was 



tOflKmoKii » see ber, and to die with 
liax IiiurJ&s exerted all her strengdi 
aoicu&^is. Daring this struggle^ 
:^ fCTsksbet cuae up. Petrarch 




"^ I« wculd tfBswer no pnrpose to dis- 
sevfeu^'* repjaed he : ** unless some 
fnmm ifiw. crisB ifMses htt in the 
CsMm: ct* the n%ht finom this state of 
:sM|^ and insenaibilitT, she will not 
sunmre to^moctow.^ At this fatal in- 
leBi^ifeeciccw the disfaracted Petrarch 
dyrew btnsetf al Isoarda's feet, implor- 
ing her to pennit him to see Laura* 
While he was speaking with all the 
vehemence of deep deqwir, Dondi 
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was reflecting in silence. Suddenly 
interrupting his friend, '* It is not 
im possible/' said he, ** to gratify you : 
Ermessenda is herself ill and confined 
to her bed ; Isoarda may send Laura's 
attendants out of the way } and I will 
undertake to introduce you into her 
apartment, if you will promise to 
obey all my directions." — *' Yes, I 
swear it." — " Well, go and fetch your 
late." — " My lute ! O heavens !. . . . 
" Yes ; if there be yet any emotion 
that can penetrate to her heart, we 
will save her.*^ — " Gracious God! 
.... " — " Take my horse which stands 
ready saddled in the stable ; lose no 
time: you will be back in less than 
three quarters of an hour." — " Will 
you answer for her life during that 
interval?*'— << I will." — At these 
words Petrarch instantly ran off, pro« 
Ceeded to the stable, mounted the 
horse, which he urged to his full sj[)eed, 
fetched his lute, and returned in half 
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an hour. At* the moment when he 
was delivering the horse to a groom, a 
doleful sound suddenly struck his ear : 
it proceeded from the village belU It 
was then ten o'clock. Scarcely breath- 
ing, and not daring to ask a single 
question^ he shuddered on ^hearing 
the groom pronounce with tears these 
terrible words: '' It tolls for the 
Countess de Sades, who it dying/' 
The unhappy Petrarch, without utter- 
ing a syllable, hastened to the cas« 
tie. He entered without hindrance ; 
the afflicted servants seemed to have 
lost their wits; and such was their 
consternation, that they took no notice 
of what was passing around them. 
However, a servant of Isoarda's, who 
had been directed to wait for and to 
introduce. Petrarch, perceived him 
when he was ascending the stairs, and 
conducted him into an apartment, 
where he found the physician, whose 
gloomy look raised his anguish to the 
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highest pitch. ^ Is it over ? " said he^ 
in heart-rending acx:ents. " She jet 
lives>" replied th? physician, " but 
her last moment seems to be near at 
hand. Nevertheless it is not impossi* 
ble that a sudden revolutioz) might 
rally ber declinipg strength. Have you 
sufficient firmness to play on the lute 
and to sing to it ? '* — " Giye me but 
a ray of hope and lean do any thiiig/^ 
^-" Com^ on, then.'* So saying, the 
physician took Petrarch by the hand 
and hastily conducted hira to the 
chamber of the patient^ who was at 
this moment attended by Isoarda 
alone. Petrarch, bathed in tears, 
shuddered as he approached. His 
heart was ready to 43reak as he sur- 
veyed that iidored &ce, which the im- 
press of death seemed but to render 
more moving and more angelic. Her 
extreme paleness added an interesting 
charm to the regularity of her features, 
and motionless as she lay, she appeared 
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a beauteous image of innocence and 
celestial repose. The physician went 
up to her*; he endeavoured to male 
the patient inhale a spirituous water ; 
and at the same time he desired Fe- 
trafch to play and sing one of the soo- 
nets which he had composed for 
Laura. Petrarch fell on his knees, and 
sung, with a supernatural pathos, tbe 
first verses that he made for Laura, 
who he knew preferred them to all tbe 
others. About the middle of tbe 
second stanza^ Laura moved ; Fetrarcb) 
whose gaze was stedfastly fixed upon 
her, continued with all the transports 
of love and hope. Laura all at once 
opened her eyes, saying distinctly* 
" O, Petrarch r—-'^ She is saved!" 
exclaimed the physician; the lute 
dropped from Petrarch's hands, and 
Isoarda' embraced him with rapture. 
Overcome with excessive emotion and 
joy, Petrarch swooned j the physid^^ 
caught him in his arms, carried him 
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into an adjoining closet, and directed 
Isoarda to assist faim, while he return- 
ed to his patient. In a short time he 
came back, at the moment when Pe- 
trarch was regaining his senses. He 
soon brought him to himself, by de* 
daring that he would answer for the 
recovery of Laura. The happy Pe- 
trarch would have thrown himself at 
his feet to thank him for the intelli- 
gence. " It is yourself who have 
done it all,'' said the physician, ** I 
take no credit but for having reckon- 
ed upon this miracle ; your lute and 
your lays, more worthy than ever of 
immortalityj have recalled to life the 
virtuous object of a passion so pure 
and so touching. I have left Laura to 
the care of her women, whom I have 
directed what they are to do : she is 
asking for her friend ; Isoarda go to 
her ; I will be with you in a few mi- 
nutes." Isoarda instantly flew to 
Laura's chamber, the door of which she 
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took care to fasten. The physician 
being left alone with Petrarch, briefly 
reminded bim of the promise he had 
given to obey all his directions, and 
urged him to leave the castle imme- 
diately. Petrarch obtained permission 
to remain a quarter of an hour longer 
till the physidan had seen Laura again^ 
and could bring back to him a confir« 
mation of the hope of a complete re- 
covery. The physician quitted hiou 
Petrarch being leA alone^ approached 
the door,4and listened with equal agita- 
tion and attention to what was passing 
in the chamber. What were his feel- 
ings when he heard the sweet voice of 
Laura utter these words : ^^ No, it was 
not an illusion / there is his lute/ " At 
this moment the door opened : Isoarda 
appeared, with joy beaming from her 
facet In her hand she held the lutet 
which she delivered to Petrarcli^ say* 
ing : ^< Take* back this lute, the sa- 
viour of Laura's life, and which is 
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bede^^ed with her tears/' Petrarch 

» 

received it with transport ; he pressed 
it to his heart, renewing the vow which 
he had foraiierly made never to part 
from it. Isoarda intreated him to leave 
the castle without delay j he complied, 
but went to pass the uight in a neigh- 
boaring farm*house, that he might re- 
ceive intelligence from hour to hour 
concerning Laura. At day-break he 
received a note from Isoarda to this 
eflbct : — «* Be perfectly easy, she is 
ont of all danger ; an inextinguishable 
recDUectioti, a power&l and magic 
voice, have snatched her from the 
brisk of the grave. She requires you, 
36 the strongest proof of attachment, 
ta return this very day to VauclQSe» to 
rest there for some days,, and tfaen to 
tcavel till next summer. Farewell; and 
if yott should sometimes sigh in secret 
ovisr the infle:xible aueteritj of virtue, 
consider that its power does not ex« 
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* 

tend to recollections, and thai it never 
will produce forgetfulness/' 

Petrarch felt the fii]l valae of the 
concluding words of this note, whidi 
he bathed with his tears. In his an* 
swer he promised implicit obedience, 
and instantly quitted the farm-house ; 
but he stopped for that day and the 
following night at the fisherman's hut, 
tluit he might hear for twenty*fi>ur 
hours longer how Laura was going on. 
At length, completely cheered up 
again, and as happy as he could be in 
his situation, he set out on his return 
to Vaucluse. 

At the conclusion of the second 
day, night and a violent storm obliged 
him to seek shelter in a castle which 
he came to in his road. It belonged 
to an aged widow lady, named Ma« 
bille, who had been confined for nearly 
half a century to this ancient castle bj 
grief for the loss of her husband, and 
still more by her infirmities. Th( 
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budt And guardian of the beautiful 
Orphania, now eighteen years of age, 
she had brought up that young female, 
an orphan from her cradle, in this se- 
clusion. Mabille, who scarcely ever 
received visits, had retained little be- 
longing to the world in which she had 
lived in her youth, but some ideas of 
chivalrous gallantry, which gave to her 
conversation a tone that was singular 
at her age. Petrarch, still retaining 
the name of Roger, solicited hospitali- 
ty, which she was delighted to afford to a 
troubadour, for she recollected that she 
had once been extremely fond of music 
and singing. She gave a hearty wel* 
come to Petrarch, who found her alone 
with Orphania, with whose beauty he 
was the more struck, on account of the 
deep melancholy impressed upon her 
countenance. Mabille opened the con^ 
versation with a dissertation on love, 
friendship and poetry. Petrarch could 
not forbear smiling more than once a^ 
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her romantic gossipr When i^e had 
exhausted her stock of cotnmon-plaee 
ideas, she requested him to play a tune 
on his lute ; and Petrarch, to keep up 
his assumed character of troubadour, 
first sung The C^mplamt of Agnes; 
but afterwards, burning with desire to 
repeat the sonnet which had revived 
the dying Laura, he said that he would 
sing some verses of Petrarch's. Or- 
pbania rose, and, under the pretext of 
oppfessive heat, opened one of the win- 
dows, and sat down in such a manner 
BStobe concealed by the curtains^- Pe- 
trarch, beholding in imagination the 
person of Laura at the moment of her 
revival, began the sonnet. The subject 
and the sound of his own voice produ- 
ced in him such deep emotion, that the 
sentiment which engrossed bta whole 
soul could not but be conts^oos. 
Mabille listened with an agitation and 
astonishment to which she was a stran* 
ger; When be hadfimshedy she asked 
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her niece what she thought c^ the song 
she had just heard. She repeated the 
question without obtaining any answer; 
and as she could not walk without the 
assistance of crutches, she requested 
Petrarch to draw back the curtain. Pe« 
trarch obeyed, and was extremely sur* 
prised to find Orphania bathed in tears, 
and in the attitude of a person over- 
whelmed with grief. She instantly 
rose, wiping her eyes w4th her handi 
kerchief, and abruptly left the room. 
Petrarch, quite disconcerted, went up 
to Mabille and expressed his astonish- 
ment. The old lady, charmed with tibe 
polished manners, the respectful bdia- 
viour, the good sense and accomplish- 
mentsof thesupposedtroubadour, burn- 
ed with desire to communicate to him 
an extraordinary secret ; but first of 
all she enquired if he was acquainted 
with the celebrated poet, the autlior 
of the sonnet which he had been sing* 
ing ? Petrarch replied with a smile that 

TOL. II. E 
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he knew something of him. At these 
' worcU) Mabille exclaimed that his com- 
ing was evidently a dispensation of Pro- 
vidence. She desired him to take a seat 
beside her, and told him that she would 
reveal to him an important secret 
She then related that the thoughtful 
and melancholy Orphania, captivated 
by the poems and the reputation of Pe- 
trarchy had, though he was a stranger 
to her, conceived an invincible passion 
for him, which had attained the high- 
est pilch of violence since the marriage 
of Laura. «* Till then I opposed it," 
continued her aunt j ** but now that 
hope revives and supports her, I am 
resist no longer ; I have myself but too 
well known the power of love to require 
the sacrifice of a real passion. I pos- 
sess a large fortune ; Orphania is my 
only heiress ; I am myself one of Pe« 
trarch's warmest admirers ; anxious 
for the happiness of my niece, I would 
joyfully unite her to the man who haa 
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treated of love in a way and in strains 
that have never been equalled. I re- 
quest you therefore to undertake the 
negociation of this business } expatiate 
to him on the sentiments, the youths 
the beauty^ and the understanding of 
Orphania ; tell him that with all the ad- 
vantages attached to her birth and for- 
tune she might aspire to a high alliances 
but that both herself and I prefer per- 
sonal merit to the empty distinctions 
which dazzle the vulgar." This ad- 
dress, delivered with emphasis, deeply 
moved Petrarch ; he compared Er- 
messenda with Mabille, and could not 
suppress the painful reflexion, that if 
the former had thought thus, he should 
have been the happiest of men. After 
a moment's silence, he replied : " I 
feel myself, madam, as much affected 
as honoured by the confidence you have 
been pleased to repose in me ; but I 
know so much of Petrarch as to be able 
to assure you that his heart will nevr 
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cfaange^ but will cohtinoe to adore 
Laura till his latest breath. His love 
is so tender and so constant, that he 
can dispense with hope* It is by the 
expression of a sentiment in which 
there is nothing vulgar, that he has 
gained such an ascendency over the 
pure soul of Orphania ; he would be no 
longer worthy of the preference whicli 
ahe bestows on him, if he could cease 
to love her whom be has thus celebrat- 
ed. Petrarch, were he inconstant, 
would lose all his genius; the fame 
which seduces you belongs solely to the 
bard of Laura, and that title alone can 
secure it to him/' 

Mabille admired this answer, which 
so closely corresponded with her own 
romantic way of thinking; still she 
persisted in her request ; but Petrarch 
positively refused to undertake the 
commission with which she was desi- 
rous to entrnst him. He sincerely 
pitied the fiwr Qrphairia ; and to avoid 
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geeing her again, he determined to set 
out next morning at day-break, not- 
withstanding the importunity of his 
hostess, who entreated him to remain 
with her a few days. Orphania did not 
appear during the rest of the evening, 
and before she had risen in the morn- 
ing he had resumed his journey. 

He beheld Vaucluse again with feel« 
ings very different from those wiUi 
which he had left it : the ancient re« 
collections which it revived, though 
still painful, were less pungent ; nay, 
sometimes he experienced a melancho- 
ly pleasure in recalling them to his 
mind. He had given to Laura fresh 
proo& of the most faithful attachment ; 
he had received an assurance and ac«* 
quired the certainty tiiat she could not 
forget him ; and he reflected with mp» 
ture, that he had too much reason to be 
satisfied with love to complain of for- 
tune. *f As the fire,'' said he, '* lies 
dormant in flint, and neither warms it 

b3 
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nor shows itself till a violent collision 
obliges it to appear, so the affection 
which she feels for me, concentrated 
in her soul, can only be elicited by ex- 
traordinary events and in extraordi- 
nary situations; In that dreadful state 
in which all her intellectual faculties 
were paralysed, reflection and the ide» 
of duty could not operate on her ; the 
instinct of sentiment alone was left, and 
I saw the thrill produced by the first 
sounds of the lute and by the voice that 
celebrated our loves. The use of her 
senses and of her reason wassuspended ; 
she livedbut in her soul, which alone re* 
tained its faculties, and that angelic soul 
heard the accents of mineand answered 
it Thus at that moment, which I shall 
never forget, Laura was wholly mine, 
and that celestial union recalled her to 
life." These soothing ideas, allaying 
the vehemence of his anguish, imparted 
a new and affecting interest to his na* 
tural melancholy, and his long reveries. 
A few days after his arrival at Vau- 
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cluse, he received a letter from Isoar- 
da, informing him that Laura, now 
convalescent, had quitted her bed, and 
would soon be sufficiently recovered to 
return to Avignon. Petrarch waited 
till her arrival in that city before he 
would commence his travels; and when 
he was at length assured of her per- 
fect cure, he set out for Germany* He 
proceeded to Prague, where the Em-^ 
peror was then engaged in drawing up 
the celebrated Golden Bull. That 
prince received him at his court with 
all the distinction that power combined 
with a love of the arts is capable of be* 
stowing on genius and talent. At this 
court Petrarch met with an eminent 
lawyer named Bartholo, with whom 
he had long corresponded by letterl 
He passed three months in Germany, 
and then repaired to France. Pe- 
trarch was persuaded that a poet can- 
not be perfect without acquiring every 
species of knowledge and without tra- 
velling. 
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He was as warmly welcomed at the 
court of France as he had been at 
Prague. He beheld with admiration 
a king full of frankness, honour and 
integrity ; * and a prince who in the 
turbulent tunes which followed, ob* 
tained and deserved upon the throne 
the surname of Ae msc;t and lastly 
the princess Jane of Bourbon, the en« 
lightened friend and patroness of the 
arts and sciences.^ 

Petrarch was detained some time at 
Paris by Nicholas Oresme and Pierre 
le Bercheur, the two most eminent 
French scholars of that age. At lengtht 
loaded with honours and favours by the 
sovereigns of Germany and France, he 
returned to Vaucluse. Those who 
know how to appreciate mental grati- 
fications are easily sufeited with those 
of vanity, fie returned with delight 

V King Jobb« tvhb «^ aecwtoined to iay, that ** if § Md 
Mb and troth were banbhed from the earth, they ought 
•fin to take up tlidr abode and to be found in the hearts 
m4 ia the mootht di Kings." 

t Cbariei V. % The consort of Charles V* 
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to his solitude, bringing back with htm 
a more brilliant reputation and fresh 
stores of knowledge acquired during 
his travels. He enjoyed all the sweets 
afforded by study and repose, after 
the agitation of public life* There 
is something tumultuous in applause^ 
which fatigues both body and mind ; 
at the moment of obtaining fame, 
we have no time to enjoy it, but 
we relish it in retirement ; when pure 
and deserved it is particularly delicious 
in the recollection. Petrarch resumed 
his favourite occupations, the study c€ 
history and of the human heart, the 
cultivation of poetry and the arts, his 
correspondence with his friends and 
especially with Isoarda, who, in all het 
letters, had something to say concern* 
ing Laura. In this manner he passed 
nearly a whole year without interrup- 
tion atVauclusej his celebrity at length 
obliged him to remove for a conside- 
rable time. from that peaceful retreat, 
in which he took suoh delight. In the 
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month of July^ by a singular coinci- 
dence, he received on the same day 
two letters, one from Bardi, chancel- 
lor of the university of Paris, and the 
other from the senate of Rome. The 
first pressed him to repair to Paris to 
receive the laurel crown, and the other 
proposed that the same honour should 
be paid him in the capitoL Not long 
before Petrarch had received another 
very flattering letter from Robert, 
King of Naples, inviting him to his 
capital. This letter breathed such 
aff^tionate kindness, that Petrarch 
could no otherwise express his grati- 
tude than by accepting the invitation. 
He resolved therefore to visit Naples 
before he went to Rome. He did not 
set out till he bad informed Isoarda of 
all these circumstances so glorious to 
himself; this was the same thing as 
acquainting Laura with them. 

Being unable to go to Lombes, he 
wrote a long farewell letter to Lelius, 
expressing the joy which he felt in the 
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hope of revisiting his native land ; 
for he flattered himself, that on his 
return to Italy with such distinction^ 
the Florentines would recall a citizen 
who reflected honour on his country 
by his talents and by such a triumph. 
In this same letter to Lelius, Petrarch 
evinced his sincere sorrow for the civil 
wars which still ravaged Italy^ and la- 
mented by anticipation the continual 
obstacles caused by these dissensions 
which he should inevitably meet with 
on his way. He concluded this letter 
with the following remarkable words : 
" For the rest I shall easily discover 
among the Italians those in whom I 
may place confidence. I have found* 
throughout the whole course of my 
life, that the ties by which men can be 
most strongly bound together in times 
of trouble, are the love of their coun- 
try for good men, and hatred of their 
country for the wicked.*' 
At the moment when he was about 

£ 6 
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to departi Petratch was detained by an 
unexpected visit. Boccacio suddenly 
eirrived at Vaucluse, bringing most 
gratifying and glorious intelligence* 
He was deputed by the Horentines 
to acquaint Petrarch with his recall 
to his country and the restoration of 
his property. Who could remain in- 
sensible to a mark of esteem from his 
countrymen, even though it were but 
ian act of justice! Petrarch's joy was 
so great that he immediately deter- 
mined to delay his visit to Naples and 
Rome ; and to proceed without delay 
to Florence -with Boccacio. The latter 
agreed to rest two days at Vaucluse ; 
and on the evening of the second, Pe- 
trarch having closely questioned him 
respecting his sentiments and situation, 
Boccacio related to him his adventures 
in the following terms : — 

The first years of my life and youth 
present nothing of interest. Inces- 
sant occupation, a little fame, and nu- 
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meroiis crosses, occasioned by the ab* 
solute want of fortune, compose the 
whole of my history till the period 
when it. begins to be interesting. I 
opposed to my misfortunes the friend- 
ship of Petrarch and a strong attach- ^ 
ment to poetry, and I endured them 
with ^rmness. About two years since, 
ilesirous of finishing my Griselda with- 
out interruption, I fixed my abode in 
a cottage, situated in the delightful 
vale of Arno, near Florence. In these 
odoriferous groves of orange-trees in 
blossom, I actually found all that can 
charm a poetic mind, the most beau- 
tiful sceneiy, fountains, streams, and 
perfumed shades. One erening, in 
one of my walks, I perceived a hand- 
some detached house, and was much 
struck with its elegant simplicity. I 
learned that this charming retreat be« 
longed to a foreign lady, named 
Ambrosia, a woman of extraordinary 
beauty though past the prime of 
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youth^ and who resided there in sJ)fio- 
hite seclusion with a daughter of six* 
teen, wiiose name was Fiammetta. This 
discovery excited my -curiosity, and I 
walked every evening about the habi- 
tation of the fair recluses. I inscribed 
some verses on a plane-tree about ten 
paces distant from their house, and in 
a few days observed that all the bark 
upon which these verses were en- 
graved had been removed from the 
tree. I derived a vague and confused 
I^pe from this trifling incident. I 
selected another neighbouring tree for 
the depository of my poetic effusions ; 
I engraved three stanzas upon it ; but 
the bark was so hard and so rough 
that the delicate hand of a female 
could not have detached it, at least 
not without great trouble; and this 
was what I wished to ascertain. I 
returned in the evening, and casting 
ray eyes on the tree found that the 
stanzas, and of course the barkalso^ had 
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been removed. On an attentive exa« 
mination of the tree, I remarked with 
extreme concern, that the hand which 
had detached the bark had doubtless 
received a hurt, for the trunk still ex* 
hibited traces of blood. I inscribed 
upon another tree some fresh stanzas 
on the presentiments of love, and with 
my knife cut the bark in such a manner 
that it remained suspended from the 
tree by a few fibres only. I then re- 
solved to pass the night on the spot, 
conceiving that whoever took away 
the verses did it by stealth early in the 
morning. I fell asleep on a bank of 
turf; and being awakened by the 
dawn, and still more by my restless 
curiosity, I hastily concealed myself in 
a myrtle thicket. Scarcely had I taken 
my station there, when I perceived at 
a distance, between the branches, a 
young female more nimble than Ata» 
lanta running towards me : the disor* 
der of her fine auburn tresses, and the 
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negligence of her white dress plainly 
indicated that she had just risen from 
bed. By her bloofn, her enchanting 
face, and infantine air, I concluded 
that she was the young and charming 
Fiammetta j I was right in my conjec- 
ture. On perceiving that the bailc 
hung loose, she exclaimed : *^ How 
lucky I to-day I shall not cut myself!'* 
As she uttered these words she broke 
the fibres, took the piece of bark and 
put it into her bosom. Unable to con- 
tsun myself any longer, I sprung to- 
wards and threw myself at her feet.. 
Hear surprise was extreme ; my name 
escaped her lips; shd eyed me with 
the kinder expression, and then ran 
off making a sign to me to retire. I 
remained fixed to the spot in a state of 
inexpressible agitation. She had pro- 
nounced my name ; she must therefore 
know that I was in the neighbour* 
hood, and that I had composed the 
verses which she preserved with to 
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much care. I supposed, and it really 
was the case, that pleased with these 
effusions and wishing to discover the 
author, she had learned upon enquiry 
that I resided at the cottage nearest to 
her house. From that moment I could 
think of nothing but Fiammetta ; I 
inscribed fresh rerses on the bark^ 
which I loosened as I had done the 
preceding day^ and slipped behind it a 
note containing the most passionate 
dbdaratioti of love j after which I so* 
Uetted an opportunity to $ee and 
speak to her, adding that I wottld tak6 
no steps for that purpose, till I hftd 
received her permission and com« 
mands. I did not return to the tree 
at the hour at which I expected her 
to tome and take away the bark, but 
deferred my visit till the evening. I 
approached the tree with violent emo- 
tion ; the bark was gone, and on the 
spot which it had covered I found 
writteh in large letters Tke Orchard. 
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After some reflexion, I concluded tliat 
she had appointed me to meet her 
in the orchard belonging to her own 
house, no doubt at the hour at which 
she was accustomed to steal out every 
morning. Transported with joy, I 
thought the rest of the day and the 
succeeding night insupportably te^ 
dious ; and I was at the gate of the 
orchard an hour before the break of 
day. It began to be light, when the 
gate^ which was next to the Sekds 
was softly opened. A girl of fifteen, 
daughter to the gardener, and the con- 
fidante of Fiammetta, put out her head 
beyond the gate and looked about on 
every side. I cannot describe my 
transport on perceiving the innocent 
face thus engaged. I went up to her 
saying, ^ I am the person you want.* 
The girl took me by the hand, and I 
went with her into the orchard. She 
led me into an alley of sycamore-trees, 
where I found Fiammetta seated on a 
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bench. This young female^ i)rought 
up in absolute solitude, possessed all the 
frankness of her years. Ambrosia, who 
was highly accomplished, had instilled 
into her a fondness for reading and 
poetry; and my pieces had made a 
deep impression upon her heart. This 
she acknowledged without equivoca- 
tion ; and she told me that if I per* 
sisted in the sentiments "(^hich I mani- 
fested towards her^ she was determine 
ed to reveal the secret to her mother, 
and to employ all the means in her 
power to obtain her consent to our 
union ; but, continued she, it is a step 
which I cannot at present take ; my 
mother has declared to me^ that she 
thall employ herself seriously respect- 
ing my establishment, when I shall 
have attained my seventeenth year, 
and that till then she would particularly 
consult my inclination ; that at pre<» 
sent I ought to preclude myself from 
every species of enquiry, and mainta^ 
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on this subject the mast profound si. 

knee. My mother is sensible and 

good, she loves me tenderly, butsft^ 

requires from me perfect subtnissicm; 

Were I determined on speaking to het 

before the time prescribed, she would 

refuse to listen to me, and I should 

but excite her anger. Let us pauses 

then ; if you remain in your cottage, 

the secret of our attachment will 

quickly be discovered. I have con. 

sented to give you this meeting, only 

to inform you tliat it will be the lasL 

^Depart i banish yourself; be faithful; 

and rely upon me/' When Fiammetts 

had ceased speaking, I remonstrated 

with her upon the severity of that 

resolve, which must be a barrier to 

all correspondence between us during 

one afflicting; year, but Fiammetta was 

inflexible. I admired the firmness oi 

her character and the originality of her 

mind, which united at the same time 

so much imprudence and ingenuity. I 



interragated her nsfecLim he: 
Aer: all that I eoold msowBr 
that Ambiofiia had cspeneDcef ^ 
nusfortniicSy that i^ had cweh ir 
this Bolittide flKire tkas tes ^earf ; trs!*. 
she did not racehre the vi^t^ cf a mi^e 
iodividoal; that fhe vaa fcuungjj jx^ 
dined to mManlhTPpy ; ahMrbed iB 
sorrow ; and iiut iht naaoe vl her &• 
miij and her c wiuLi j vert al^ im- 
known- 
All hour afier ikm caD K gi aii oC; 
Hammetta took leare of me. I eiD* 
braced the fDoomful detenuastitn: i£ 
tearing myielf awar i;oaD tun d^ipi^ 
fal vallejr, which was becoofte ^ dtas to 
me: bat I obtaioed tb*: yzxniAt^^z. 
last interview with Sylvia^ fur tixat 
the name of the youx^ ikonwt^ w:«o 
on the ereniog of tJie wiBe d^ ta 
bring me the fivewell letter of fibua^ 
metta, an J to reorire taioe* I retanp 
ed to mj cottage^ impfesKsd with the 
most tender sendmeots that «ao 
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on this subject the most profound su 

knee. My mother is sensible and 

goody she loves me tenderly, but she 

requires from me perfect submission: 

Were I determined on speaking to her 

before the time prescribed, she would 

refuse to listen to me, and I should 

but excite her anger. Let us pause^ 

then ; if you remain in your cottage, 

tile secret of our attachment will 

quickly be discovered. I have con. 

sented to give you this meeting, only 

to inform you tiiat it will be the last. 

^Depart ; banish yourself; be faithful; 

and rely upon me/' When Fiaqimetta 

had ceased speaking, I remonstrated 

with her upon the severity of that 

resolve, which must be a barrier to 

all correspondence between us during 

one afflicting; year, but Fiammetta was 

inflexible. I admired the firmness of 

her character and the originality of her 

mind, which united at the same time 

so much imprudence and ingenuity. I 
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interrogated her respecting her mo- 
tiier: all that I could discover was^ 
that Ambrosia had experienced great 
misfortunes^ that she had dwelt in 
this solitude more than ten years ; that 
she did not receive the visits of a single 
individual; that she was strongly in* 
clined to misanthropy; absorbed in 
sorrow ; and that the name of her fa- 
mily and her country were alike un- 
known. 

An hour after this conversation, 
Fiammetta took leave of me. I em- 
braced the mournful determination of 
tearing myself away from this delight- 
ful valley, which was become so dear to 
me: but I obtained the promise of a 
last interview with Sylvia, for that was 
the name of the young florist, who was 
on the evening of the same day to 
bring me the farewell letter of Fiam- 
metta, and to receive mine. I return- 
cd to my cottage, impressed with the 
most tender sentiments that man 
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can feel. When Ihe night was ad- 
vancing, I hastened to a wood oi 
citron trees, where I found Sylvia at 
ready waiting; we hastily exchange 
our letters ; I immediately flew to my 
chamber to read that of Fiammetta. 
Its contents were as follows : 

" The year which must pass away 
will appear long without doubt, yet 
shall I not feel its tediousness^ fori 
shall be momentarily employed in 
dwelling upon the recollections asso- 
ciated with you. I shall muse every 
morning under the shade of those 
trees which were the hallowed re« 
pository of our early secret. The 
bark which they yet preserve will 
have language for me; it will still 
continue to speak to me, and I shall 
guess what it would yet say to me 
could you still confide your thoughts 
^ it. I shall remain tranquil, I shall 
rely equally upon your heart, and that 
of a mother whose only wishes are 
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centered in my happiness*-*AdieU| rest 
assured, that in one year you will be 

recalled to the vale of Arno, and that 

« • 

by the happy Fiammetta/* This letter 
touched me very deeply, but I was far 
from sharing the security of Fiamroetta 
respecting the consent of her mother ; 
for the singularity of Ambrosia's life 
occasioned me some disquietude.v 
There was something so mysterious in 
her conduct and in her situation, that 
the more I reflected, the better found* 
ed my fears appeared. I departed for 
Florence, I had been there three 
weeks, when a friend of mine at 
Naples wrote to me, anxiously en- 
treating me to repair thither, assuring 
me, at the same time, that King Ro- 
bert desired it. I felt that glory and 
fortune might at once remove all the 
impediments that could be opposed to 
my union with Fiammetta. I wished 
to communicate to her this idea> I 
found a means through the interven- 
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teem, by deputing him, at the age of 
seventeen, governor of the Prince 
of Calabria, his only son. 
- There exists near Naples an ancient 
and noble poplar, which is called 
" the tree of King Robert^** because 

that this prince, previous to the hour 
at which he commenced his royal 
functions, frequently went there to 
think and to contemplate. He some- 
times carried there a friend or a fa- 
vourite disciple, and as this last title 
admitted the individual to his inti- 
macy, the king granted to me that 
favour when we were under the wide 
spreading shade of that venerable 
tree to which his surname insured 
immortality. , Robert commanded me 
to sit down at his side upon a green 
bank placed around the trunk of the 
tree, and addressing me, ** young 
man,'^ said he, ** we are no longer 
under the gilded dome of a palace ; I 
enter but into this solitary place, un« 
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disregarded, had not yet acquired re* 
sown. A certain means of pleasing this 
prince, was to introduce to him an artist, 
a philosopher, or an obscure poet of dis- 
tinguished merit. This was the only 
kind of impeachment that was received 
with marks of favour at his court ; he 
found his greatest pleasure in being 
^he author and patron of a brilliant re* 
putatioQ, noble creation which re- 
quires so much instruction, discern- ' 
ment, and taste, that it associates with 
the laurels of the man of genius he 
who first revealed and presented it to 
Europe. Thus the court of this 
prince wad composed of all the 
most remarkable personages in Italy, 
both as to character and merit; 
amongst others was the virtuous Count 
Elyear of Sabian, whose life was so 
pure and whose mind so cultivated, 
that notwithstanding his youth, the 
king did not fear to give him the* 
highest proof of confidence and es^ 

VOL. II. w 
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secret sanctuary never be profaned hj 
dissimulation, constraint, ot flattery. 
The conversation of this prince per-* 
fectly accorded with this preliminary 
discourse. I never for a moment for<- 
got.his rank, yet there was nothing in 
ishe style of his b^aviour towards me 
that led me to recall it, except that 
touching benevolence and that true 
philosophy by which he was charae« 
terized, and which excited in my mi«d 
8 more lively admiration of iU I read 
to htm: my works, on which he made 
kis observations, and gave me his ad- 
vice^ by whieh I profited. He was 
himself a poet, and composed good 
verses. Sometimes I combated his 
criticisms, and delivered my own with 
&eedom, on the poetry which he re* 
cited to me. These discussions were 
very gratifying to him j they proved 
to him that liberty reigned uqder his 
tree, and that under his noble empire 
the mind might be happy and sincere. 
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In these interviews, always t£te-^-t£te» 
the king often spoke to me of you ; I 
shewed him your letters, which in*- 
apired him with as much esteem for 
your character as enthusiasm for your 
talents. For a long period he had 
cherished the wish of calling you to 
his court, but had repressed it under 
the idea that you could not tear your* 
self from Vauduse without extreme 
pain } but on learning that you have ' 
made a tour through Germany and 
France, he has ventured to propose to 
you to join to those that of Naples. | 
had been nine or ten months at the 
court of this prince. I had published 
my Griselda, which, thanks to the 
solicitude and patronage of the king, 
had great success j the most Battering 
to me was your approbation, expressed 
in a letter which I shewed as my true 
title of glory. 

This triumph, the favour and bene^ 
fits of the king, made me not forget 

f3 
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Fiattunetla, and having acquired soma 
tepatation and fortune, I thought but 
of returning to Florence. As I was 
attached . to the person of the king, I 
eould not quit Naples without his per- 
mission. To Fiammetta I had pro- 
mised inviolable secrecy respefcting our 
miitual love, so that I could not ad- 
mit bim.into my confidence ; I coiifiued 
myself to entreating leave of absence, 
only! saying that a circumstance of iifl- 
portance to my family recalled roe to mj 
country ; he assured me that he would 
grant it when be should have termiDa- 
ted an afiair in which he had need of 
fpy assistance. I remalined stationary) 
Mid one month after the king informed 
me that he should, on that evening, 
give a mysterious fete, and begged of 
me to repair to him at the decline of 
day. He ordered me to bring ray lyWi 
and commanded me to sing the stanzas 
of my composition upon love and n^* 
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tery, and to join to the last tliese two 
verses : 

The love in silence long conc^al'd. 
Unveils itself and stands reveal'd. 

I discovered an extraordinary simi^ 
larity in the stanzas of these two verses 
which I was about to sing, to my own 
peculiars ituation^ and I vainly sought 
to divine what mystery the king might 
xmveil iq this approaching festival ; I 
repaired to the appointed castle at 
eight o'clock in the evening ; the king 
had not yet arrived there ; I found se- 
veral courtiers who were waiting his 
arrival, and who were, like myself, 
ignorant of the cause and the object of^ 
the fete, the preparations of which 
they witnessed. In the gardens was 
constructed a superb edifice^ forming 
a long gallery, ornamented throughout 
by orange and citron trees, in larg^ 
golden baskets. The hall was illumi** 
mited by lustres of crystal, suspended, by 
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garlands of roses ; in the fecessesof the 
wallsyupon a base of gold^were branches 
of artificial flowers^ of which I could not 
guess the names ; at the extremity of 
the hall was a brilliant screen of golden 
gauze^ fastened by festoons of floww- 
ing myrtles, and closed by a large clasp 
of jewels, which Bobert alone could 
open J all these preparations redoubled 
by curiosity. I waited for the king 
with the most lively impatience ; at the 
hour of nine he arrived : he gave his 
arm to the young Prince of ArragoD, 
his relation, who had resided for two 
months at his court, and for whom he 
entertained a particular affection : the 
suite of the king was very numerousi 
As soon as* he entered concealed musi- 
cians performed a grand symphony ; 
the king commanded us to place our- 
selves upon the verdant bank planted 
by oraugc-trees J he seated himself 
with the young prince upon a throne 
prepared for him. In a short time 
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the masic ceased ; the king called me 
and commanded me to repeat my 
stanzas. When I had finished the last; 
the concealed musicians repeated in a 
ehorus these words :— « 

The love in silence long conceardi 
Unreib itaelf and stands reveard* 

The king then arose, and afler a mo* 
ment's silence he opened the diamond 
clasp and drew aside the curtain ; but 
guess what was my inexpressible emo-* 
tion, on seeing in an arbour of myrtles 
artificially illuminated, Fiammetta, in 
dazzling attire, seated on a throne of 
flowers : her eyes were fixed on me^ 
and the lively tint that was diffused 
over her complexion, gave to her 
resplendent beauty a celestial and 
supernatural charm; a rapid tliought 
persuaded me that the prince, having 
discovered our mutual love, was 
about to unite us for ever; bewil- 
dered with gratitude and joy, I only 
waited one word from his lips to pros« 
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trate myself at his feet : when ths 
prince, raising his voice and presenting 
Fiammetta, " behold/* said he, " my 
beloved daughter ; I acknowledge her 
solemnly in the presence of the chosen 
men of my court and of my 'dearest 
friends ; and behold the husband whom 
I have destined for her." — Saying 
these words, he took the Prince of 
Arragon by the hand and presented 
him to Fiammetta. The young prio- 
cess turned pale and threw herself 
weeping into the arms of her father: 
and I, fallen from heaven into a guipb 
of misery, consumed by agonizing jea- 
lousy and heart-rending regret, I col- 
lected the little strength that still re- 
mained to me, I darted impetuously 
out of the haU, and I found myself in 
the gardens. I perceived a dark walk: 
I ran precipitately towards it; my 
lyre I still mechanically held, dashed 
it with fury against a tree, then ei- 
faausted and irritated, I feU senseletf 
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lipon the ground ; two hours after, the 
domestics passing by this place, came 
to my assistance j by them I was con- 
veyed to the house, where during 
jQoany days a burning fever confined 
me to my bed. Since then I have 
learned the history of the mother of 
Fiammetta, which is briefly as follows : 
Robert, before his marriage, had en^ 
tertained a criminal attachment for a 
young woman : Fiammetta was the uo* 
fortunate offspring of this intrigue ; 
her father promised to acknowledge 
her when she should have attained her 
.seventeenth year. Five or six years 
after this period he married, and 
ceased to see bis mistress. She, thus 
deserted, repaired to Naples with 
her daughter, and concealed her 
shame, her grief, and her repentance, 
in that retreat where I saw Fiammetta 
for the first time. Some months aftejr 
my arrival at Naples, the King became 
a widower. Fiammetta's mother, wlio 
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had preserved a correspondeiice at 
Naples, quickly learnt this event. As 
her daughter was now seventeen years 
of age, she no longer hesitated to con- 
vey her thither,where she secretly esta- 
blished herself. She wrote to the King, 
to claim the promise which he bad 
made of acknowledging his daughtefi 
who was still in absolute ignorance of 
her birth. Robert expressly forbid her 
revealing the secret, and engaged to 
declare it himself in a very few days. 
He saw her frequently under a suppos- 
ed name, and charmed by her beaut/i 
her innocence, and her grace, he deter- 
mined on ensuring her future aggran- 
dizement He found the means c^ 
sufiering her to be seen (but uncon- 
sciously) by the Prince of Arragon, 
who became so deeply interested in he/i 
that he consented, with transport, to 
espouse her. Fiammetta, since ber 
residence at Naples, not having the 
lightest suspicion of these events, was 
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only occupied by an unceasing anxiety 
to discover my dwelling, in order to 
convey to me a letter ; for she hesitated 
to declare her sentiments to her mo- 
ther until she should discover that mine 
were still unchanged. She had no 
longer her young confidante Sylvia, 
and Ambrosia considered it necessary, 
in a great city, to watch over her with 
a vigilance which never for a moment 
relaxed. Thus Fiammetta sought in 
vain a means of renewing our corre- 
spondence, when the King gave the 
f(Ste which I have just described. I 
have said that Fiammetta, distracted 
and in tears, fell on the bosom of her 
father. The wretched state of her 
mind was mistaken for the natural ef- 
fect of surprise and newly-awakened 
tenderness, and my disappearance from 
the hall was scarcely noticed, in ibfi 
tumult caused by that surprising scene. 
But the following day, Fiammetta, with 
all the artlessniess of her character, in- 
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formed the King of our late passion and 
mutual engagement ; she added, that 
no change of fortune could change her 
heart. The King replied^with severity, 
that he had given his word to the 
Prince of Arragon, and that she must 
now assume sentiments conformable to 
the rank to which he had elevated ben 
Fiammetta wept, and the King quitted 
her, repeating that he must be obeyed; 
As soon as my health was sufficieotly 
restored to permit me to leave my 
apartment, the King commanded my 
attendance ; he informed me with kind- 
ness of all the circumstances which I 
have related, pitied my destiny^ but be 
added, that I could not reasonablyp^^ 
tend to the hand of his daughter, and 
that I must renounce a passion from 
which no hope could ever more result 
'^ I demand of you/* continued he, *** 
sacrifice, the bitterness of which I sbau 
too deeply share ; that you shall quit 
Naples, for six months^ and depart 
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without delay. You will find in Tva^ 
cany new proofs of my friendship ; I 
have given my orders, that an estate 
shall be purchased for you there. 
Being unable to contribute to your 
happiness, I shall at least have the 
consolation of adding to your fortune.*' 
"Would/' exclaimed I, ^Hhat it were 
permitted to me to speak to you, as you 
once commanded me to do in times 
that are passed, under the shade of 

your poplar". *' Speak freely,** 

replied Robert, it is a right which yoa 
may always claim when alone with me.** 
" Well then, my Lord,** replied I, " is 
it worthy of your great soul, to propose 
a compromise when you may obtain a 
noble sacrifice ? The benefits which I 
have received from you, more than 
suffice for all the attainable objects 
of my ambition. I have regarded 
tbem as proofs *of your esteeni, and 
those which you now offer me would 
xipt be honourable either for your 
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or for me. I shall depart this evening t 
I will accept nothing more ; I can sa- 
crifice my sentiments to your peace^ 
but I barter not my principles for gold.*' 
I cedsed to speak, on perceiving in the 
countenance of the King an altered ex- 
predion mingled with surprise. " Re- 
member my Lord," replied I, " that it 
is not to the King that I address these 
reproaches, since he has commanded 
nie to explain myself to a friend.'* At 
these words the King extended to me 
his hand. •* Your friend admires you,** 
said he to me, ^^ and the King thai^ks 
jrou for having given him a lesson of 
delicacy and generosity. Go, my dear 
Boccacio, let my friendship and grati- 
tude be your consolation, and promise 
me to return in six months." I pressed 
his beneficent hand upon my heart; 
some tears escaped my eyes, we were 
both deeply penetrated. He embraced 
me ; I hastily tore myself from hifi^ 
and an hour after this interview de- 
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parted for Florence.— Rammetta, now 
called the Princess Maria, espoused 
the Prince of Arragon. The King 
who has a general passion for fetes, 
gave on the occasion of this marriage a 
very splendid one, the detailed rela- 
tion of which, published throughout 
Italy, was not the least of my pains. 
The circumstance which most contri- 
buted to ease me of my miserable pas- 
sion, was the idea that in the midst of 
80 much splendour and magnificence, 
tL husband, young, handsome, and of a 
rank so elevated, our early and unfor- 
tunate loves would soon be forgotten. 
She quitted Naples at the period 
when I was to return thither, after 
which I made it my residence; for 
some months I have travelled through 
the different parts of Italy, with which 
I was unacquainted, and in passing 
through Florence to return to Naples, 
my usual residence, I was deputed by 
my counttymen to wait upon you, and 
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this mission was too agreeable to me, 
not to induce me to sacrifice all mj 
other affairs to the honour which I 
felt in executing it. — Boccacio having 
terminated his recital, questioned Fe* 
trarch in his turn upon all that be hai 
experienced since the marriage of 
L*aura» and upon the state of his heart. 
Petrarch related to him all his history; 
he felt much satisfaction in confidiog 
the detail of all his sorrows to a friend^ 
who could so well conceive their bit- 
terness and extent. The night almost 
passed away in this reciprocal confr 
dence, and the following day the tw( 
friends departed together. They per 
formed a part of the journey by sea ; ii 
landing on tlie coast of Tuscany, Pe 
trarch perceived a laurel immediatel; 
he quitted Boccacio, and ran with im 
petuosity to gather a branch of tba 
cherished tree ; it was necessary, in oi 
der to reach it, to cross a wide streaa 
but be fell into the water, much, deepc 
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m th]3 place than bad been supposed* 
He wounded himself in the leg ; and 
finding himself entangled by the plants 
on the borders of the stream, he re- 
quired the aid of Boccacio who ran to 
his assistance. He wrote on this adven- 
ture the journal which begins thus : 

Drawn from the streatHy &c. 

Petrarch was received with entfau- 
isiasm at Florence; the Florentines 
rendered him all the honours which 
men of rank and birth receive, without 
pleasure and without pride/ and the 
Florentines distinguished themselves 
by appreciating the value of genius ;: 
they restored to him all his property, 
and conducted him in pomp to the 
little city of . Arrezzo, where they in.» 
sisted on his taking possession of the 
house in which he was born. He 
found it such as he had left it in his 
infancy. The magistrates of the city, 
from respect for the renown of Pe* 
trarehy would not suffer the different 
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proprietors that had inhabited his 
castle to make the smallest ' change 
there. Petrarch had the inexpressible 
gratification of being encouraged eveiy 
where ; of finding there the same 
amusement, the same pictures, and of 
recalling there the days of his infancy. 
The genius of the arts had watched 
over this habitation, and so much did 
its present appearance resemble that of 
thirty years before, that it seemed as 
if time even had respected it. During 
his residence at Arrezzo, a great lord 
in the environs of that city presented 
bim with a delightful country house, 
i^nd this present was accompanied with 
idl that grace which might render it as 
honourable as it was magnificent. Pe- 
trarch passed some days at Arrezzo ; 
he wished to go from thence to Naples, 
but at this period the civil war rendered 
the journey absolutely impracticable. 
He separated himself from Boccacio, 
whom business of importance recalled 
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to Florence» and he departed for 
Milan ; he dwelt there near the church 
of Saint Ambrose, founded by that 
celebrated father; bis house was in 
the ndghbourhood of the little chapel^ 
where St. Ambrose gave the blessing 
to St* Augustine when he separated 
them from the sect of the Maoacheens; 
it was in this place that these two great 
personages sung together that sacred 
hymn, formed to display the joy with 
which Aey were penetrated, The re^ 
sidence of Petrarch was situated near 
the garden whither St. Augustine went 
to meditate on his conversion, and 
where he heard that celebrated voice 
which said to him, ** tolle, lege,** (tak^, 
read). Petrarch wandered in these 
gardens continually, and there aban- 
doned himself to a religious and poetic 
enthusiasm, and there composed an 
infinite number of fine poems. Just 
at this period war broke out through 
the state of Milaa, as in the rest of Italy« 
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The Milaqese sent all their troops to 
Mantua, ivith an order to besiege that 
City. The Pavians, their neighbours, 
whose vines had been ravaged, deter* 
mined to recompense themselves bj 
taking possession of those of the Mi* 
laoese, who were deprived of all de- 
fence since they had sent their army to 
Mantua. The Pavians sent their vine 
gatherers^ escorted by soldiers, wbo 
threw themselves upon the vines by 
which Milan was surrounded. As 
all resistance was impossiUe, these 
armed vine gatherers proceeded in their 
work of destruction without the 
smallest obstacle, and, loaded vitb 
grapes, gaily returned to Pavia. 
Petrarch was still at Milan. The 

« 

road to Naples being still impracti- 
cable, he took refuge in the castle « 
Capronica, belonging to the Count 
Orso d* Aguijlase, whom he had known 
at Avignon, and who had nwrrirf 
•Agnes CoUonne, the oiece of his frieni 
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He was received in this castle with 
great delight, worthy of being inha- 
bited by a poet. The Count d'Aguil- 
lase called his attention to all the dif- 
ferent points of view that recalled the 
fictions of mythology, or the interesting 
association connected with history. 
The Count took him to the height of 
a tower, from which Petrarch disco* 
vered with delight the Mount Soraste* 
celebrated in the verses of Horace ; a 
lake spoken of by Virgil; the city of Su- 
tri J the field where Saturn threw a few 
scattered seeds and grains, which in a 
moment became fruitful. This residence 
was delightful from its woods, its waters , 
its deep wilds spread over with moss, 
flowers, and hung with ivy ; the stag, 
the deer, and the wild boar, ranged in 
^flocks through both forest and plain. 
In these sad times, rendered mournful 
by discord and civil war, Petrarch 
found in this place the Muses and the 
inspirations; the dangers by which h^ 
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and only to attain a temporary suspen- 
sion, till the cofnbatants, worn out 
and wanting money, should themselves 
wish to repose. The horrors of civil 
war had somewhat subsided, audit 
was thought that a general peace would 
fiucc^d^ It was at this moment that 
the Duke of Clarence, the second son 
of Edward, King of England, came to 
Milan to espouse the Princess Violantei 
the daughter of Osdeas. At these 
splendid nuptials he gave a repast, to 
which Petrarch was invited. As a 
particular mark of distinction, he was 
admitted to the first table^ where there 
were none but princes and nobles of 
the highest rank. Afler having assists 
ed at all the f6tes given on the occasion 
of this marriage, Petrarch no longer 
thought of the journey to Naples j he 
had not forgotten that his brother 
Gerard was a Chartreux in a monastery 
of Italy: he ardently desired once 
more to behold this brother, whom he 

VOL, II. o 



had always ao tenderly loved; but 
being no longer able to defer his jour» 
ney to Naples^ he delayed to a future 
period this interesting yisit. He took 
leave of the Duke of Milan, and de* 
parted. The King received him with 
open arms, presented to him the 
richest gifts, and immediately an* 
nounced to him, that if he desired it 
he should be crowned at Naples. Pe- 
trarch, with all the gratitude which was 
diie to him^ frankly replied, that he 
wished to receive that honour at 
Bome. Enamoured with that fa^* 
mous city, which he had never seen^ 
he felt that in the ode which he had 
to compose for his coronatioui he could 
be no wheie so truly inspired as at 
that capital, where he might invoke 
the shades of Virgil and of Horace.— « 
The King, far from being irritated by 
his refusal, approved his reasons, ap- 
plauded his poetic enthusiasm, and 
presented to him, for his coronation. 
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tttperb vestments and magnificent je w« 
eb« Petrarch passed at Naples a mn^ 
ter the most agreeable j he there found 
Boceacio, who^ with himself, was invit- 
ed by the King to enjoy the shade of 
the I^oplar. The beauty of the climate 
permitted the friends to pass whole 
hours there ; it was there the King con- 
versed with these two poets^ who never 
found themselves constrained by his 
presence, who knew so well how to 
establish a perfect equality under that 
tree,, consecrated to liberty and to tb« 
purest pleasures of intellect. Beneath 
the fine azure of an Italian sky, the pop- 
lar resumed its beautiful foliage as early 
as the month of February. Petrarch 
saw it with delight unfold its leaves, ad 
if it had been reanimated by the en- 
chantment of his lute, his verses, and 
those of Boccacio ; but an event un« 
looked for darkened at once the fairest 
visions of his muse. A commiinica- 
tion from Avignon, by reviving all his 
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hopes of highest happiness^ left nothing 
for h}» imagination, no image in his 
soul but the remembrance of Laura, 
and his pas(sion for her. . He received a 
letter in an unknown hand } he hastily 
glanced his eye over the signature.: he 
found, with extreme astonishment, that 
it was that of Orphania, the young 
creature whom he had never seen but 
under the name of Roger, and in whom 
his muse had inspired a passion so ten- 
der and so profound. The letter con* 
tain^d the following lines :<^ 

'< I have discovered by the true 
Roger de Machault that which my 
heart had anticipitated ; and what 
Other lute than that of Petrarch, what 
other voice than his could have caused 
me^ such emotion. Brought up in the 
deepest solitude^ the world and its 
pleasiirqs are to' me alike unknown ; 
but you I have seen, you I have under- 
3toq4i what interest, and what cu^ 
riosity could then remain for me, since 
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I ha^e lost those to ivhotn my cares 
w^e necessary? Since then there 
exists no knore for me one hope of 
happiness, I go to hide myself for ever 
in the calm retreats of a monastic lif6 ; 
but at least before I quit this world, 
from which I bear with me but one 
single image, one solitary remem- 
brance, I shall enjoy the consolation of 
having first imparted to you that event 
which must render you so happy. She 
whom you so tenderly love has resumed 
her liberty ; the chains that separated 
you are broken : Laura is a widow I-** 
May you find in her all the value of 
that love with which she has inspired 
you, and of that glory which she owes 
to you. May she possess all the senti- 
ments of the sorrowful , 

" Orphania.*' 

In the first perusal of this letter, 

Petrarch only experienced sensations 

of joy in learning that Laura had once 

more become the arbitress of her own 
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destiny. It was not till he had ex» 
hausted all the delightful ideas that a 
hope the dearest and best founded 
could inspire, that he thought of the 
miserable Orphania; he admired the 
enthusiasm of that passion, at once so 
tender and so generous^ and he mooni- 
ed over her destiny. His compassion,, 
however, was but a slight and transient 
impression ; be tiras absorbed in the 
image of Laura, and that of bis own 
happiness i he imparted his feelings to 
Boccacio, and the pleasure of speaking 
of them every moment increased.^- 
With what delight he glanced into the 
future, to enjoy then the happy lot 
which bis love was preparing for him ! 
What transports he experienced in re- 
presenting to himself all the particulam 
of Ilis interview with Laura, when the 
season of her mourning should have 
passed away! What a triumph! a 
thousand times beyond that which be 
was to attain ^t the capitol, of re« 
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appearing in her eyes, loaded with 
honours, covered with glory, and of 
deposing at her feet his crowns. What 
lustre would diffuse itself over Vau- 
cluse ! With what new sounds would 
that fountain re-echo, which hitherto 
had only resounded the bitter notes of 
grief; and that lute, whose harmonious 
cords had only expressed the sounds 
of lamentation and regret, bad ex-^ 
hausted all the touching tones of me- 
lancholy, could henceforth celebrate, 
in melodious strains, love triumphant 
over every obstacle, and crowned at 
length with happiness. After having 
received new marks of the kindness 
and friendship of the King, and pene^ 
trated with admiration and gratitude 
towards this prince, Petrarch quitted 
Naples and took the road to Rome ; 
but the civil wars had broken oiit at 
the return of spring with more violence 
than ever, and to that was added one 
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calamity more, the horde of banditti 
which were ravaging every part of 
Italy. They burnt the villages and 
castles ; they profaned and pillaged the 
churches ; they were become extreme* 
\y numerous in one part of the road 
that Petrarch had to cross. In order 
to avoid them, having an escort and 
some guides to chose a circuitous path, 
one evening, in one of these cross 
roads, on entering into a little wood, 
he heard the tones of a voice accom* 
panied by an instrument; he was 
much fatigued : he advanced on that 
side, and seating himself at some 
distance, on a little hillock beneath a 
tree, he wished for a few moments to 
repose in this place ; he then discover- 
ed that the voice which he heard at 
a distance was not, as he had at first 
imagined, that of a shepherd; he listen- 
•ed with attention to the following 
lament : 



Sweet emaQatioii of the potrer 

That made all good, delightial flower I 

Thy blushing bud was meant to be 

The pledge of peace> and Ioye> and glee a 

And how can thy meek graces blow». 

Amidst a gloomy wprld of woe ? 

Then wherefore yet thy charms disclose 7 

Stay yet awhOe, thou lorely Rose 1 

For war o'er all our fields hath past. 
And breath'd around his poisoning blast s 
And from the desolated waste 
Away the timid Graces haste; 
And ftr and wide, with tears and g<^e 
Palace and cot are sprinkled o'er : 
Then wherefore yet thy charms disclose ? 
Stay yet awhile, thou lovely Bose 1 

Sweet stranger ! in tliis joyless land. 
Where shall thy gentle charms expand ? 
Where wilt thou find a guiltless breast. 
On which thy cherished form to restP 
Or where a yet nnplunder'd shrine. 
Round which thy hallow'd leayes to twine ?'^ 
Then wherefore yet thy charms disclose? 
Stay yet awhilci thouloyely Rose ! 

This world is all by war defaced ; 
G0| flounsb in the desert w|0te t 
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There, if beside some fountEiiii lone 
Thy sweets are shed unseen, unknowHf 
Yet there the bloody hand of war 
Shall ne'er approach, thy form to mar : 
Then wherefore here thy charms disclose? 
Go, bloom elsewhere, thou lovely Rose ! 

Bat when on our long-wasted shore 
The guardian olive blooms once more, 
When war's destroying tempests cease. 
Then may'st thou join the wreath of peat* 
^nd mingle with the laurel bough, 
Around the patriot victor's brow: 
Thent, child of morning ! tien arise» 
Then shew thee to thy parent skies I 



Ifetrarck dwelt on these sounds wit^ 
deep emotion, for it seeraed that the 
voice was not unknown to hiiii;n^ 
arose precipitately, and, after having 
advanced a few paces, he perceived at 
the foot of a lofty tree a young in** 
whom he instantly recognized. ^'^ 
was Roger de Machault, who raised* 
pierci ng cry on perceiving hi©i ^^ 
instantly threw himself round hisoecl^' 
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Roger, on being questioned^ told him 
that afteF a journey of some months, 
he was preparing to quit Italy. Pe- 
trarch proposed to him to accompany 
him to Rome, to which Roger joyfully 
consented. The roads which they 
were obliged to take, to avoid the dif- 
ferent hordes of banditti, brought 
them the same evening near the cas- 
tle of the Comte d'Aguillas, where 
Petrarch had already resided. The 
owners of the castle were not there, 
but the name of Petrarch was every 
where sufficient to ensure a gene- 
rous and hospitable receptioUi and 
jKtrticularly in that place,'where he was 
personally known and valued. The 
two travellers slept at the castle, and 
before they retired for the night, they 
mutually related their adventures. Ro- 
ger recounted his as follows: — " I 
still inhabited my hermitage, when I 
received the letter in which you spoke * 
to. me with an expression so touching 

o 6 
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of the beautiful Hermione Vicomtesse 
de Sault ; but^ my exile once termi'> 
nated, the idea of once more behold*^ 
ing Agnes of Navarre, Comtesse de 
Foix, occupied so touchingly my ima- 
gination and my heart, that nothing 
could divert me from it. I calculated 
my departure and journey in such a 
manner, as to enable me to arrive at 
her court on the same dav on which 
my exile. terminated. The Comte was 
absent, but the princess received me 
with grace mingled with jor. I sung 
to her the verses which I had made 
during our separation ; they were en- 
tirely on that subject. She remarked 
this : adding, in the presence of wit- 
nesses, that her minstrel had not been 
able to compose those of any other 
nature during his absence. I had lost 
the habit of regarding this language as 
unimportant; and if I believed that 
no person at the court could doubt of 
the true motive of my long absence^ 
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and df the culpable temerity which 
had led me to become an exile, I per- 
suaded myself that one of the reasons 
/which had induced . the Comtesse to 
guard so scrupulously this sedilet was 
the fear that it might only excite the 
jealousy of the Comte. This idea flat- 
tered me. If the jealousy of the Comte 
was to be dreaded, who could suppose 
that he could entertain suoh a senti- 
ment without its becoming violent? 
These reflections, and many others of 
a similar nature, completely intoxi- 
cated my reason, by exalting equally 
my passion and my vanity. Frequent- 
ly, when tete-si-t6te with the Princess* 
I affected the greatest reserve ; and, 
notwithstanding, I remarked that she^ 
had an air of seriousness and severity 
that I had not noticed in former times, 
and which she now assumed towards 
me in general society. This circum- 
stance did not wound me ; on the con- 
trary^ I saw in her conduct a certain 
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want of confidence in herselfj that ap- 
peared to me more calculated to flatter 
than to ofiend. My sister was at this 
time absent from the court ; she re* 
turned before the PrincCi and I learned 
from her with infinite vexation that 
the Comtesse had confided to many 
persons the cause of my departure and 
disgrace ; that, in fact, she had not 
even made a mystery of it to the Comte 
de Foix, who had foimd in this adven- 
ture nothing but a subject of plea- 
santry. My self-love might have en- 
abled me to place an agreeable inter- 
pretation : the coldness and severity 
of the Comtesse my feelings were proof 
against ; the rigour of her anger, her 
injustice even, could not have awaken- 
ed them : but it was impossible for me 
to support her cruel mockery. Love 
may resist severity the most stern, but 
contempt has a certain tendency to 
extinguish the flame. I became gloomy, 
silent, distracted. I then re-perused 
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your letter, which made an astonish- 
ing impression on my mind. 

The Comte returned : he received 
me in a tone of good humour, of 
irony, and pleasantry, which pene* 
trated to the very recesses of my soul. 
I had the courage to dissimulate per- 
fectly, and this was one step towards 
loving no more. I was not alienated 
from Agnes when she received with 
indignation the avowal of my pas* 
sion, and banished me her presence ; 
she had then done what it was her duty 
to do, but my repentance and submis- 
sion had certainly merited her esteem. 
She ought to have concealed a fault 
which I had expiated. Besides, it is by 
no means sufScient that a woman of 
virtue should repulse a criminal pas- 
sion, she ought earnestly to desire its 
cure } this is the only species of com- 
passion which she is authorized to fee)> 
and which even her sense of virtue de* 
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mands. I knew that, instead of feel* 
ing this justifiable compassion, the 
CoQDtess triumphed in my sufferiflgs, 
find that my misery was to her only a 
light spurse of amusement, since it 
.was an homage paid to her charms. I 
xsompared this character, so vain and 
frivolous, with that of Hermione, whose 
wounds selAIove had not been able 
to cure, and who, like me, was capa- 
ble of loving without hope ! At length 
I saw that our hearts were formed for 
each other. The Comte gave several 
f(&tes, which lasted more than a fort- 
night, deseed for the amusement of 
some foreign princes, who were h»s 
guests. During the period of these 
festivals, I exhibited a sort of gaiety^ 
which appeared to surprise the Fno- 

cess« I sung once more the verses 

• 

composed for her, but no longer lo 
the tone of gallantry ; she bestowed 
on them no praises. One eveniogi ^^ 
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asked me to sing the Verses upon ab- 
sence, \7hicb I had composed during 
my late journey ; I replied, smiling at 
the same moment, that I had forgot- 
ten them ; she blushed, and all her 
pride could not conceal from me her 
secret chagrin. At the last fete, I had 
announced that it \(ras my design 
to sing the new stanzas which I had 
composed the night. preceding j a beam 
of pleasure lighted up the fine coun- 
tenance of AgneSy and convinced me 
that she anticipated thai in these verses 
she should find an expiation 6f my 
fault, in the reply whick I had made to 
her demand some days before* I felt 
my self touched^ and, for a moment em- 
barrassed, I had need of repeating in- 
ternally^ " I have only been the 
poor and idle sport of woman's vani- 
ty," At length, collecting all my cou- 
rage, I ceased to regard her, and I 
sung, not without some remorse, in a 
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tope of firmness, the foHowing stan* 
zas :— * 

Alasy my heart 1 I knew not thee» 
When I mistook for passion's bla^e^ 

The casual gloss which poetrj 
Throws on each object she surveys I 

Alas, my heart ! I knew not thee. 

When at the shrine of yanity, 

I gave my hours a sacrifice : 

How deep the crime— bow dear the price I 

What comfort can they now impart, 
The pomp of song, the specious lie ? 

The play of mind, and not of hearty 
Laborious Fancy's ecstacy. 

The nieteor fires of mimic love, 

Unwarming o'er the bosom move ; 

There is no flame beside the true, 

That lights the breast find cheers it too ! 



* For these and the prece4ing stanzas, begin* 
sing ' *^ Sweet emanation," the translator ac« 
knowledges herself indebted to the ingenious 
and elegimt versification of Sidney Walker, Esq, 
,pf Trinity College, Cambridge^ the author of 
'* GaisI^vus," 9»i other odmir^d poeuWv 
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My heftrdesB folly has profaa'd 
The noble name of genuine lore ; 

His 80ul-felt griefsy bis sighs unfeign'd, 
WIiate*er can touchy whate'er can more ; 

IVe sung to measures of desire^ 

A false, fantastic, worthless fire ; 

And clotb'd in language, proud and high, 

A base and vulgar phantasy, 

Mdtthus the faithfid bard, who gave 

To loye his talents and his fame ; 
And wide o'er earth and ocean-wave. 
Diffused in song bis Laura's name. 
Il was his boast, wherever known. 
To blend her glory with his ow^; 
And, mingled with his verse sublimei 
To send her praise thro' every clime« 

And, ohl if uninspired, in vain 
We toil for pleasure or renown ; 

If faith and feeling only gain 
The poet's, as the lover's crown. 

Then is the meed of g^oiy imne. 

Come from your shades, ye sacred nine« 

And twine in blooming wreaths for me,, 

The leaves of immortality ! 

Dear absent girl ! whose artless worthy 
With every charm qf fonn combinedi^ 
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And generous lore, and simple ^irth. 

And soft humanity of mind. 
Might well have merited to prove 
A firmer faith, a worthier love : 
How little could he know his heart. 
Whoe'er resolv'd from thee to part i 

'Tis o'er ! the fleeting dream's forgot. 
Remorse and love remain alone ; 

J see mj whole disastrous lot. 

And sigh to think how much is gone I 

Tet hear mine oft-repeated lay— 

*' Not sin— but folly bade me stray ; 

I knew not mine own heart ;— forgive 
- The thoughtless crime^ and bid me live !** 



These stanzas were extreme!/ ap- 
plauded. Almost all who heard them 
perceived in the lines only poetic fic- 
tion } but the Princess, and those whom 
she had admitted to her confidence on 
the subject of my disgrace^ were not 
deceived respecting my intentions^ and 
the project which I had announced in 
a manner so mortifying to the Com- 
< Etlcouraged by general ap- 
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plause, and by that decisive action, I 
dared at length to raise my eyes and 
fix them once more upon the Princess, 
the expression of whose countenance 
indicated surprise and mortification* 
I feigned not to perceive it. Had I 
observed in that countenance, during 
the remainder of the evening, the slight- 
est tinge of melancholy, I should have 
considered myself culpable^ and I 
should once more have resumed my 
fetters ; but she affected towards me 
so much hauteur, she spoke to me in a 
tone so dry and so contemptuous, that 
I felt nothing but my triumph, and the 
ma%nant joy of having humbled her 
self-love, of which I had so long and 
cruelly been the victim. At the close 
of the evening, I demanded of her a 
private audience on the following day, 
a request which she granted: with an 
air light and unfeeling, but through 
which I could discover a littl* astonish- 
ment and much anger. You may well 
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iouigme that the night to me was sleeps 
less : I had to act a great part to sup- 
port it to the end, and to enable me 
to do this, I had need to collect my 
scattered powers. I had still before 
my eyes the image of the Comtesse de 
Foix^ that charming figure which had 
once captivated all my senses, and 
which stiil pursued and tormented me 
as an apparition. With such a vision 
before my eyes I could scarcely be- 
lieve myself cured, and the day sur* 
prised me in a state of suffering which 
I vainly endeavoured to surmount. At 
the hour prescribed by the Princess, I 
repaired to her house. I resembled far 
less a lover about to break his chains 
for ever, than a criminal seeking to 
obtain his pardon. My deportment 
gave courage to the resentment of the 
Princess ; at first I had beheld her with 
much emotion, but I was now so struck 
by the change which I remarked in 
her au* and manner towards me, that 
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hy degrees I conquered my timiditj 
and embarrassment. Anger and cha* 
grin had altered all her features, her 
countenance expressed nothing but 
disdain, irony, and resentment the 
most bitter. There was in her looks 
something so insulting, the sound of 
her voice was so harsh and discordant^ 
that recognizing no more in the figure 
before me the object of my former 
devotion, it required no e£K>rt to re 
sume all my projects of vengeance* 
She told nle that she anticipated that 
I was about to demand leave of ab« 
sence. I calmly replied, that I was 
come with the intention of announcing, 
that I was compelled to quit her court 
without delay, and for ever. «« And whi- 
ther do you design to go ?*' she asked, 
forcing a smile. " Whither my heart 
shall lead me," I replied. " I advise you 
not," she added, " to continue the pro- 
fession of. To aggrandize your- 

self in this situation, you must have 
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a soul, pradence, principles which you 
have not, a superiority of talent which 
you want.** 

** I grant it. Madam: yesterday 
evening my verses proved it ; but a true 
passion for an object worthy of in- 
spiring it, will develope my genius, 
and fix my fate." At these words the 
Comtesse became so irritated, that she 
lost sight of tlie dissimulation which 
pride had taught her to assume. 
«« Go/* said she, ** and appear at my 
court no more.** I made her a pro- 
found bow, and deposited at her feet 
the chain of pearls and diamonds with 
which she had once ornamented my 
viol. " This magnificent present,** I 
observed, •• was once the precious gift 
of your benevolence, but it is now my 
duty to restore it.** 

The Comtesse for a moment re* 
mained silent, then resuming the con- 
versation in a somewhat milder tone, 
•* have you considered,'* she conti- 
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nuecU ** that this action is an insult?" 
Thi$ reproach a little touched me. 
"Deign, Madam/' I replied, "to permit 
me to tell you that an imperious order 
would never induce me to resume it^" 
« An entreaty then would but prove an 
useless condescension ?** — *^ Never !*' 
" Ah, well then dispose at yom own plea- 
sure of your future lot ; I desire that it 
may be happy, but empoison not at 
least with the venom of hatred all the 
past~-preserve this chain/' At these 
words my eyes filled with tears ; I 
threw myself on my knees, and pres-> 
^ing to my lips the foldings of her 
robe, I resumed the chain, arose, and 
precipitately quitted her apartment. 
With the Prince I held a conversation 
of another kind ; he shewed not the 
least bitterness towards me, his re« 
marks were seasoned witli a degree of 
' pleasantry which I vaiqly endeavoured 
to receive with a good grace, and 
we separated friends* I quitted the 

VOL. II. H 
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court, however, with painful regrets 
and bitter remembrances ; I took the 
road to Avignon, in the intention of 
visiting you at Vaucluse, s^nd then of 
seeking the Countess de Bauffremont, 
whom I wished to employ as a medi- 
atrix between Hermione and mvself. 
'At the distance of some leagues from 
Avignon^ I lost myself; it was night, 
and by the light of the moon I per- 
ceived a castle, whither I went to en- 
treat for a reception. My name was 
xlemanded, and I had no sooner pro- 
nounced it than I was * requested to 
enter. A servant preceded me to an- 
nounce me to the mistress of the 
house ; in the mean time I crossed a 
court, I entered a large and gloomy 
vestibule, and ascended a staircase 
which was not better lighted; at 
length the door of the saloon was 
thrown open, where, seated by a ta- 
ble, upon which were placed two lights, 
were an elderly lady and a most inte- 
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resting girl. " Welcome, welcome, 
my dear Roger,'' said the old lady, 
before she could have had time to re- 
gard me more nearly. Astonished by 
this familiar and friendly reception, I 
took off my hat and advanced more 
nearly, when both the ladies exclaim- 
ed " it is not he !'* I then recollected 
that formerly you had done me the 
honour, in travelling, of assuming my 
name, and I guessed the cause of that 
surprise which I witnessed. I assured 
them that I was very truly the min- 
strel Roger de Machault, but that I 
was not ignorant that a friend, very 
dear to me, had for ever immor- 
talized that name, by condescending 
to bear it for a few days. At this ex- 
planation the young lady v/as melted 
into tears, and murmured in a gentle 
and agitated tone of voice, " it was, 
then, Petrarch ?" I was obliged to con- 
fess the truth ; her tears now followed 
more rapidly i you anticipate that this 

h2 
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beautiful and unfortunate girl was Or- 
phania. Her sorrows and her roman- 
tic passion interested tne so deeply, 
that I remained more than a week in 
her society ; she gladly retained me at 
the castle to talk of you, to interro- 
gate me as to the most minute particu- 
lars respecting you, to dwell on all 
that could touch, all that could inte- 
rest you. I quitted her with mingled 
feelings of sympathy and admiration. 
On arriving at Avignon, I learnt that 
the Court of Love had assembled to 
try a celebrated cause, that of AmoW 
de Castelnaudery, who, after having 
obtained the glory of bearing awaj 
the first prize from the " Jeux ^'^ 
raux," had tarnished his triumpb by 
his malignity, and his satirical prodnf' 
tions against women. Cited to app 
before their tribunal, he came not i 
the ladies assembled, and in t^w * 
at once judge and party, they doome 
not the guilty to a slight punishme"'* 
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They declared him unworthy of ever 
more exercising the profession of min- 
strel, and incapable of excelling in the 
art of poetry, since he was destitute 
of its finest laws, those of chivalry, 
gallantry, and honour, by insulting 
women in his discourses and his poems. 
I assisted at this seision of the Court 
of Love, and I heard the judgment 
pronounced, which was universally ap- 
plauded. After the court was ended, 
I approached Aloi'se de BeaufFremont, 
and I obtained of her the promise of an 
interview the same evening; she re- 
ceived me with that benevolence which 
springs from friendship and joy the 
most animated, when I confided to her 
my sentiments aud resolutidns ; she 
related to me all the touching particu- 
lars of your interview with Hermione* 
I repeated to her my last stanzas, and 
informed her that I had sung them 
publicly to the Princess, surrounded 
by all her court Aloi'se praised the 

h3 
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courage ^hich I had shewn on this 
occasion, and she added that Her- 
mione must approve my having rea- 
dered such homage to the sentiments 
which she had shewn ' towards me. 
The amiable Alo'ise became my pro 
tectressj she led me to the feet of the 
Countess de Sault. Mj repentancei 
my last stanzas, and my protestations 
of attachment and fidelity, obtainec] for 
me her pardon. Hermione promised 
me her hand, but to that promise she 
attached one condition : << In obedi- 
ence to a woman who has cruelly 
sported with your love, you have con- 
sented," she continued, •• to pass two 
years in the recesses of a hermitage; 
I require not from you such a sacri- 
fice, but I ought to give some dignity 
and grace to the favour I accord. Go 
then into Italy, and there remain for 
the space of eight months. On your 
return you will find one who will count 
the days of your absence." I muf- 
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mured not at my sentence, for it had 
the perfect approbation of Aloiise. I 
found that in submitting to it, I should 
not purchase too dearly the happiness 
which was promised to me. I dared 
to request, and I obtained the permis- 
sion of passing with Hermione the first 
week of that exile. The time passed 
rapidly and delightfully to me, during 
which I lost all painful remembrances 
associated with the Countess de Foix. 
I departed for Italy. I have been here 
six months, and after your coronation 
I shall go, without delay, where gratis 
tude and love recall me. Petrarch, 
who was deeply interested in the Vis* 
countess de Sault, was charmed with 
the denouement of his friend's history ; 
perhaps he took an interest still more 
lively in his happiness, because he 
hoped for himself a destiny equally 
fortunate, for he was certain of receiv- 
ing the hand of Laura, as soon as the 
accustofhed forms of mourning would 

Hi 
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permit her to dispose of it. Petrarcb, 
loaded with honours, glory» and the 
hope of successful love, departed for 
^ome in the society of his friend. 
Having quitted Italy in his infancjj 
he had never seen that famous city« 
X¥hich» from the earliest dawnings of 
reason, he had ardently desired to be- 
hold ; and he was now to enter it for 
the first time, to enjoy that homage^ 
the most flattering and delightful that 
man could receive* Ills emotion io^ 
creased as he approached it wore 
nearly, but how was it increased when 
he perceived its walls, and the nu- 
merous deputations advancing to wel- 
come him! All the consecrated re- 
membrances, the past splendour of this 
city, once queen and mistress of the 
world, presented themselves in a crowd 
to his sublime imagination. And was 
he about to be associated with the 
glory of these ancient wonders? 
'« What !" he exclaimed, « and am I 
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indeed upon the sacred ground whioh 
CincinnatuSf Paul Emilins, and Scipio 
have trodden on their way to Rome { 
and like them have proved victorious 
alike over the blows of fortune and the 
attacks of envy ? But what do I say } 
There they passed loaded, with the 
spoils of conquered and desolated 
countries^ and I come to gather laurels 
more peaceful; immortal also, which 
are neither stained with blood nor 
watered by tears. Invincible warriors, 
inflexible conquerors ! I envy not your 
fatal triumphs ; you cannot subjugate 
without destroying. Murder and 
death are your most powerful means of 
success. For you the voice of fame, 
menacing and terrible, is always heard ^ 
with astonishment and dismay ; it an-* 
nounces but dreadful prodigies, whilst 
the genius of science conquers, not to 
destroy, but to enlighten and console 
the pniversej reigns only to b^nefit^ 
and receives no tribute but that of 

M 5 
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gratitude and admiration, the best 
merited, the most pure, the most 
noble r 

Petrarch was still speaking, wheo 
seeing the deputation approach, be 
descended from bis horse to meet them. 
One of the friends of Petrarch, who 
had just quitted the castle, the senator 
Count Orso d'Aguillac, was at the 
head of the deputation, composed of 
his relations and the most iliustrioos 
citizens of Rome. On his reacbiog 
the shore, he embraced Petrarch, tbeo 
presenting him to the deputation : the 
procession set out. In a few minute! 
they were informed by the senator that 
they must enter by theDoor of the ?t^ 
At that expression Petrarch started; fof 
that name, often so vilely degraded, w- 
called in this place all the ideas of great* 
ness, strength, and majesty. Petrarch at 
length entered the city, where bis firs' 
triumph awaited him, preceded by bis 
own dazzling renown. He was ^ 
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ceived with all the transports of enthu- 
siasm. He was conducted to a palace, 
where a magnificent residence was 
prepared for him, and where it was 
announced to him, that on the follow- 
ing day he would be crowned. 

As soon as the first rays of the 
morning appeared his memorable day 
commenced. Petrarch Vl^as awakened 
by the sound of trumpets ; the palace 
which he inhabited was almost imme- 
diately surrounded by an immense 
crowd of persons who wished to be- 
hold the hero of the day. The sena- 
tors waited upon him to escort him to 
the capitol. Petrarch proceeded from 
the palace, his head uncovered, bear- 
ing his lyre, and dressed in the sump- 
tuous robe which had been giveh him 
by King Robert. He ascended a car, 
where were seated with him the Count 
d'Aguillac and the principal per- 
sonages of the' council of the city. 
Able musicians, surrounded by all the 
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emblems of love, encircled the car 
their costume was in perfect.conformity 
with that profane feast by recalling the 
Pagan ceremonies. The car was drawn 
by a number of young persons chosen 
irom thehighest families in Rome, whose 
parents had ardently desired that their 
children should' be witnesses of honours 
rendered to talents, to virtue, and to 
genius. They wore superb habits of 
purple, embroidered with gold^ and 
recited with a loud voice the verses of 
Petrarch, applauded to rapture. How 
were the figure of Petrarch, his fine 
expression, and his noble form, his 
deportment at the same time dignified 
and modest, admired and gazed at by 
the people ; he sought not to conceal 
the excess of his joy and of his ten- 
'derness. He wished not to conceal 
his gratitude from those who had ren- 
dered him such honours. It is great 
to accept with unshaken calmness the 
fits of fortune, but it would bt in* 
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gratitude to receive without emotion 

the homage of the heart. The car 

crossed the principal streets of Rome, 

and stopped at the capitol. Petrarch 

descended, and followed by the whole 

procession he reached an immense hall, 

at the end of which was a longgallerf^ 

whose doors where left open, and 

which was immediately filled by an 

infinite number of spectators. When 

Petrarch had been conducted to the 

centre of the hall, he harangued the 

people in a few words, and thrice ex* 

olaimed, " Live the Roman people ! 

live the Senators ! May God preserve 

to them their liberty !" The Senators 

then approached, addressed to him a 

short discourse, and presented to him 

three crowns ; the first of ivy as a 

poet, the second of laurel, as the 

reward of well merited honours, the 

third of myrtle as the most devoted of 

lovers. Petrarch received the crowns^ 

arose, and recited with transport a fine 
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sonnet upon the heroes of Rome. 
When he had finished, an universal ex- 
clamation expressed the enthusiasm 
which he inspired, and *'live the capitol 
and the poet" resounded through the 
air. The ceremony being concluded, 
Petrarch was entreated to remain some 
moments longer, that all the persons 
who were in the gallery, and who 
wished to see him more nearly, might 
present themselves before him, as they 
were to pass by a door at the other ex- 
tremity of the hall. Men and women 
of all ranks and all ages passed before 
him. In this multitude of person^ 
the eyes of Petrarch were at once fixed 
upon a woman, whose costume, figure, 
and deportment, were equally striking* 
She was in mourning. A long black 
veil entirely concealed her countenance' 
One of her hands, of a perfect fornoi and 
dazzling whiteness, folded her veil upon 
her bosom. The beauty of this hand, the 
^'gnity and elegance of this mysterioM 
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figure, her deep mourning, all recalled 
at that instant to Petrarch the remem- 
brance of Laura. The stranger paused 
before him. She remained a moment 
immoveable. He thought he heard 
her sigh — his emotion increased — he 
turned pale : but at that moment the 
figure glided away and was lost in the 
crowd. She had left in the imagina« 
tion and on the heart of Petrarch an 
impression, which all the glory of this > 
day could not entirely dissipate. No- 
thing was wanting to his triumph, but 
the presence of Laura : he supposed it 
possible, that its having been known 
throughout the whole of Europe for 
more than six months, that he was to be 
crowned at Rome, Laura might have 
performed this long journey secretly, to 
be a witness of the triumph of him whom 
she loved^ and who, to his passion for 
her, owed one of the crowns with 
which he had been presented. Not- 
witbstanding^ however^ the delight of 
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such an idea, the visage and the re- 
membrance of the veiled woman op- 
pressed his heart : nor could he ac- 
count himself for the peculiar feeling 
of sorrow which he experienced, and 
that melancholy which that apparition 
had caused. When all were by degrees 
withdrawing themselves from the hall, 
Petrarch quitted the capitol, reas- 
cended his car, which he found sur- 
rounded by an immense crowd of 
people, and in the midst of the loud- 
est of acclamations and redoubled 
plaudits, he was conducted to the 
church of St. Peter. There Petrarch 
prostrated himself upon his knees at 
the altar of that superb edifice, and 
acknowledged the nothingness of hu- 
man glory ; he consecrated his talents 
to the Supreme Being ; he placed his 
crown of laurels among the other of- 
ferings suspended around the altar* 
His crowns of ivy and of myrtle he 
still retained, but tlie same evening 
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the senate sent him another crown of 
laureli with a prayer that he would pre- 
serve it for ever. This memorable fete 
was terminated by a splendid festival, 
given by the senators, and by a masked 
ball, where there were present persons 
the most eminent in rank, youth the 
most admired, and many foreign 
princes. After the repast they entered 
the saloon, where the musicians and^ 
the invited guests were arrived, and 
placed in the gallery appropriated for 
dancing. In the saloon was seated a 
blind and venerable magistrate, who 
eagerly demanded, " where was Pe- 
trarch ?" On being conducted to him, 
he clasped him in his arms, exclaiming, 
«• happy is he who has beheld him !'* 
This expression occasioned a burst 
of laughter. The old man heard it, 
and resuming the conversation, he said 
to Petrarch, *< is it not true that I see 
you better ihan those who but behold 
you with their eyes i in fact, it is the 
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soul that sees, for it is that atone 
which by its applause can recompense 
the most touching productions of ge- 
nius.'' At ten o'clock the ball com- 
menced, and it was. not yet midnight 
when Petrarch, after having danced, 
smiused himself by contemplating the 
scene around him. He admired the va^ 
riety of the disguises, which were all of 
the greatest magnificence, and stopped 
opposite a door which on opening sud- 
denly discovered an otgect on which 
his attention was wholly fixed. This 
was a female who wore a long floating 
robe of blue satin, strewed with stars of 
- silver, a white veil covered her face» 
a crown of sapphires and of diamonds 
ornamented her head ; she held a ser- 
pent of gold and jewels. The attribute 
and her costume revealed the allegori- 
cal figure of immortality. She ap- 
proached Petrarch, and ofiered him in 
silence her magnificent serpent. Pe« 
trarch received it with an inexpressi- 
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ble emotion, seized the hand which he 
felt half recoiling and tremble in his 
own : but at the same moment the 
beautiful figure tore herself from him, 
leaving with him the brilliant symbol, 
through the medium of which she had 
paid her homage to him. She then 
vanished precipitately by the door 
which she had just opened, and closed 
it upon her. This action was much ap- 
plauded by the spectators, who were 
not however astonished by it. Petrarch 
excited an enthusiasm so general, that 
they thought it not extraordinary that 
this female should entertain for him a 
passion so tender and so profound. 
But this second apparition caused such 
a sensation in the soul of Petrarch, that 
he felt himself for the moment almost 
overwhelmed. He had recognized in 
this captivating figure the mourning 
female in the capitol. It was the same 
form, the same step ; that trembling 
hand which he bad pressed within bis 
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own, was the same which he had ad- 
mired in the morning, and all these 
charms are those of Laura. But how 
could it be conceived that a person so 
rigid in her principles, so prudent in 
her deportment, could have under- 
taken and accompHshed such a jour- 
ney in the first months of her widow- 
hood and of her mourning, and not- 
withstanding the opposition of her 
mother, of her family, of her friends, 
who certainly would have made every 
effort to prevent the execution of a de- 
sign so extravagant. He was bewiU 
dered in these conjectures, which ab- 
sorbed him so much, that not being 
able to overcome his distraction, he re- 
turned before the hour of two, although 
the ball did not terminate before the 
commencement of day. His friends, 
Roger and Boccacio, who had repaired 
to Rome in order to be present at his 
coronation, followed him, and they 
conversed some hours together. Boc- 
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cacio congratulated him gaily upon the 
magnificent present which he bad re- 
ceived from the unknown lady. Pe- 
trarch replied with an air of serious- 
ness that astonished his two friends ; 
they questioned him, and he opened 
to them his heart; they thought that 
his suspicions had not any probability. 
" Be assured," added Boccacia, " that 
this veiled woman, whom you pur- 
sued, is a young and beautiful Italian, 
captivated by your verses, and dazzled 
T)y the relation of your triumph. It 
does not require samuch to touch the 
heart of a woman of sense and feeling. 
But, even supposing that this un- 
known lady should be Laura, why 
should this idea overwhelm you with 
sorrow ?" — ** Ah !" repUed Petrarch, 
** who can explain the secret sorjows 
of the heart ? Why should the resem- 
blance of this veiled woman to Laura 
thus make me tremble ; or this figure, 
in which I have perceived every charr 
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and every grace, appear to me so for- 
midable and so solemn ? And tAoot env> 
blematic sign, that symbol of eternity, 
which her trembling hand has left in 
mine? Eternity! idea wonderful and 
terrible ! so consoling, so sublime, for 
every saint and every child of misfor- 
tune, and before which all human fe- 
licity vanishes. I confess to you, my 
friends, I am alarmed at the accumula- 
ted gifts which fortune fias lavished up- 
on me. I cannot believe in that delight- 
ful future, of which the prospect is al- 
ready so overwhelming. Does not wis- 
dom consist in fearing her favour and 
suspecting her promises ? In fact, that 
heavenly figure which has appeared to 
me, has been to my eyes but a shade 
«-a phantom, which has left me oppres- 
sed with insurmountable melancholy.'* 
On saying these words he placed his 

liiii^ upor '^- • a delugd of tears 

jS)it«d tfr his pale cheek, 

mJ tvio Aura escaped 
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from his lips in. mournful accents. 
His two friends remained petrified. 
They both, made vain efforts to dissi- 
pate the gloomy thoughts which haunt- 
ed his imagination. ^^ No/' said he, 
*^ this magnificent present and this al- 
legory are only to remind me that no 
happiness remains for me on earth, 
that in heaven only can I enjoy that 
precious gift ! I am not superstitious ; 
but I believe that the Deity in his 
supreme goodness, in order to prepare 
the mind for the endurance of afflicting 
dispensations, sometimes condescends 
to impart to mortals these divine and 
sorrowful warnings." 

This conversation lasted until the 
break of day. Petrarch, sighing bit- 
terly, at length promised his friends 
to endeavour to divert his mind from 
these painful ideas. Roger, at length, 
bid him adieu. Petrarch was under 
the necessity of returning to Florence, 
on business relating to the restitution 
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of his fortune, and was still obliged to 
remain some months in Ualy, though 
he had the most lively desire of return- 
iug to Ayiguon : he consoled himself, 
for this delay, by reflecting that the 
customary forms, then so exactly ob* 
served by women, would not permit 
of his seeing Laura before the expira- 
tion of her mourning, and he felt as- 
sured of arriving at Vaucluse at this 
period. He charged Roger with a 
letter for Isoarda, and to remit to 
Laura his crown of myrtles ; an offer- 
ing which was, indeed, her due ! He 
then threw himself upon his bed, to 
repose for a few hours, after the glori- 
ous labours of that day. He slept^ in- 
deed ! but his sorrowful presentiments 
pursued him, and appeared realized 
in a dream, the most extraordinary, 
and the most painful. He, shrouded 
in black crape, and trembling, ob- 
served that a crown of withered myr- 
tles was placed upon her head :, she 
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passed before him, and heaving a deep 
sigh, she stretched forth her arfns, as if 
in the attitude of flight, and immedi- 
ately vanished. He would have pur- 
sued her, but he felt, under his feet, 
some weight which impeded his steps ; 
he suddenly 8topped,ca8t down biseyes, 
and saw a coffin ! He fell on his knees 
in all the bitterness of grief: at this 
moment, a concert of heavenly voices 
ret^unded through the air; he once 
more raised his eyes, and found himself 
surrounded by clouds of purple and 
azure; he invoked heaven immediately; 
the clouds were dissipated, a super- 
natural light disclosed a brilliant pro- 
spect ; it was* an immense grove of 
laurels, of prodigious height, united 
with each other by crowns of flowers, 
forming long garlands. The foliage 
of these fine trees was of a green tint, 
infinitely more lively than that of 
emerald ; their branches seemed to 
reneh almost to the clouds. At the 

VOL. II. I 
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termination of this majestic avenue, 
stood, upon a pedestal of diamonds, 
the immoveable and dazzling figure 
of Eternity ; she held in one hand 
an unfaded palm, and in the other 
a glittering cross. Petrarch bewilder* 
ed, experienced an emotion so violent, 
that he awoke. His first movement 
was to spring from his bed, and to 
prostrate himself on the earth! He 
remained in this attitude without hav- 
ing strength to raise himself, or even 
to move, until some person entered his 
chamber ; he was placed upon his 
bed . Boccacio, who came to see him, 
employed all his eloquence to persuade 
him, that this dream was the natural 
result of those thoughts, which, during 
the day, had taken such firm posses- 
sion of his imagination. Petrarch lis- 
tened to him in silence, but his deep 
sorrow shewed but too plainly how 
slight was the impression which this 
reasoning had produced upon his mind. 
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New honours, however, awaited him ; 
and these, for a short season, diverted 
him from the source of his grief, or at 
least precluded him from its pernicious 
indulgence. The senate sent him the 
act of his coronation, the preamble of 
which contained an eulogium, the 
most flattering to his talents as a poet 
and historian ; he received, at the same 
time, a diploma, which invested him' 
with the title of Roman Citizen, with 
all its privileges. During several days, 
he was under the necessity of paying 
visits of acknowledgment, and, after 
those, of acceptinga great number of en- 
tertainments. Boccacio, who accompa* 
nied him to all these assemblies, neglect- 
ed no effort to discover the mysterious 
and veiled lady, the cause of so much 
trouble and disquietude ; but all his re- 
searches were, on this subject, fruitless. 
Petrarch had now been several months 
at Rome, and was preparing to depart 

I 2 
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for Florence, when he received intelli- 
gence which caused him the most lively 
grief. He had been already informed 
that his friend Socrates was travelling 
in Italy, but had not been able to dis- 
cover in what part of it, when he was 
abruptly informed, and that from un- 
doubted authority, that this unfortu- 
nate man had been assassinated by ban- 
ditti some months before. Boccacio 
took advantage of this event, and en- 
deavoured to persuade Petrarch that it 
was to this fatal circumstance that his 
presentiments and melancholy dream 
were to be ascribed. This idea served, 
at least, to calm the disquietude of 
Petrarch, as to the existence and the 
health of Laura ; but the tragical death 
of his friend caused him such poignant 
grief, that he immediately fell sick ; 
he had a violent attack of fever, which 
retarded, for some days, his journey to 
Florenc^^ At length, when he was 
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sufficiently recovered to mount hi» 
borse, he once more set out, accom- 
panied by Boccacio. 

As the public roads were more peril* 
ous than ever, in consequence of the 
numerous troops detached from diffe* 
rent parts, and the great number of 
deserters who had become robbers; 
Petrarch and his companion prefeiTed 
the cross roads, being oqly accompa-^ 
nied by an escort of five men. One 
evening, on reaching the borders of a 
lake, 1;hey discovered that they had lost 
their road: they endeavoured to re- 
trace their steps, and again they missed 
the way. It was now night, and their 
embarrassment became extreme : they 
went on, without track, from one side 
of the forest to the other, in the hope 
of discovering some habitation ; but 
they sought in vain. Surrounded by 
rocks and precipices, they found them^ 
selves in a solitude the most appalling. 
They at length paused, determined to 

I 3 
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wait until the dawn of day should eira* 
ble them to extricate themselves from 
this desert. Petrarch and Boccacio 
alighted, and seated themselves on a 
vock ; their attendants stationed them- 
selves at some distance, on a little 
mound of earth, planted with fir trees, 
to the trunks of which they fastened 
their horses. All that might have dis- 
turbed and harassed common travel- 
lers, was but a subject of inspiration 
for two poets, full of enthusiasm and 
of genius: the night, the danger, these 
wilds, at once awful and picturesque, 
which appeared to be the last refuge of 
misanthropy or despair, all these silent 
horrors were about to be celebrated in 
magnificent verse,when Petrarch heard, 
all at once, the mournful sound of a 
bell. The two friends immediately con- 
jectured that they were in the neigh- 
bourhood of a church or a monastery, 
and decided on directing their steps 
towards it; guided by the funereal 
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knell. After having proceeded a little 
way they discovered, by the light of 
the moon, a lofty building : it was aCar- 
thusian convent. They approached 
the door ; they knocked repeatedly : — 
a mournftil silence reigned throughout 
the building ; the bell was no longer 
heard. They waited a considerable 
time, no human being appeared ; they 
knocked again with encreased force. 
After a few minutes had elapsed, they 
heard the barking of a dog, and at the 
same moment a window was opened, 
on the first floor, and near the en- 
trance. By the faint beams of the moon 
they saw, standing upon a balcony, a 
figure — tall, pale, and emaciated; re- 
sembling more a spectre than a human 
form ; and who, in a voice of lamenta- 
tion, pronounced these words: ** Here 
hospitality must l>anisb the traveller: 
flee this mournful place, devoted to 
death !«— this habitation, where pesti- 
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remained alone ; devoted himself en« 
tirely to the recovery of his brethren — 
being, at the same time, their nurse, 
their physician, their confessor, and 
their sole friend upon earth ! They all 
died, as well as the persons hired to 
attend them. Gerard, in sad succes* 
sion, committed their bodies to the 
ground; and he had now come to 
sing the requiem for the last victim 
of this terrible malady ! This recital 
excited alike the admiration and the 
tenderness of Petrarch. '^ Oh ! my vir- 
tuous brother,'^ he exclaimed, '^ when 
we shall together appear at the foot of 
the Supreme Tribunal, how will thy 
glory then efface mine ! How far, on 
earth, dost thou now surpass me ! To 
thee I will devote my8elf,hero of saintly 
humanity, of the heart's best charities; 
thou who .hast braved death to watch 
over, to comfort, and console those to 
whom thou wast but a stranger — is it 
not just that thy own brethren should 
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thus comfort thee." '^ I have but done 
that which was my duty," replied Gc- 
rardi ** and I canuot accept thy gene- 
rous offer. I have so far escaped that 
deadly evil, under which so many 
around me have perislied ; but I may, 
at this moment, perhaps be carrying 
the seeds of infection iq my bosom: 
these I may communicate to thee, and 
I entreat thee to flee these walls." 

" No," replied Petrarch, " I will not 
leave thee : I shall separate myself from 
my escort ; and my friend will accom- 
pany them ; I shall but retain my own 
horse, and he shall convey thee whither* 
soever thou wishest to go." At these 
words Boccacio insisted on being the 
companion of the two brothers. Gerard 
imposed silence upon them ; and after 
having expressed the most lively grati- 
tude, persisted in his refusal. " Welli 
then," said Petrarch, "since thou wilt 
not be prevailed on to quit these walls, 
low t\f ice consecrated by thy god-lik^ 
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lubours, open to me the grate which se* 
parates me from thee, and I will en- 
close myt^elf within its door, until con- 
tagion dhall no longer be feared. Here' 
then I will share, with thee, the dan- 
ger." 

** No," ifiterrupted Gerard, " to- 
morrow I wilj depart: a poor monk, 
alone and on foot, can have nothing to 
fear. With all the private roads, in 
this neighbourhood, I am already ac- 
quainted. Depart — I will point out to 
you the path which you must follow — 
relieve me at . once from the dreadful 
disquietude of seeing you linger in a 
place where you cannot remain with- 
out the danger of pestilence and 
death." Petrarch no longer remon- 
strated ; he saw that his brother was 
inflexible. He threw himself upon his 
knees to ask his parting blessing. His 
friend, seized with the same enthu^ 
siasm, knelt also. Gerard, from his 
saintly heart, poured upon their heads 
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the holy unction of bis blessing. He 
promised bis brother to let him have 
tidings of him before his departure 
from Florence, and he gave him all 
the directions necessary to enable ]^\m 
to reach a village, which was not more 
than the distance of a league from 
the convent: he refused the money 
which Petrarch offered him ; but after 
their separation Petrarch called to him, 
in a loud voice, that he should leave 
his purse at the gate of the monastery ; 
which he did. 

The friends then mounted their 
horseS) and following exactly the route 
which Gerard had pointed out to them, 
they arrived at a town, where they 
slept. The following day, they heard 
of nothing but the sublime conduct of 
Gerard. They were informed, that 
since the flight of the prior, the con* 
vent had been many times assailed by 
robbers ; but that Gerard had always 
driven them away, by haranguing them 
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from the height of a tower, and assur* 
ing them that the plague wasTaging in 
the place which they designed to piN 
lage. At length; the travellers heard 
that the superior of the convent, who 
had abandoned his poor brethren, 
in their utmost need, had been at- 
tacked by the plague, and had died 
on the road, destitute of all assistance. 
" Heaven,'* said Petrarch, " has thus 
punished the cowardice of this man ; 
who, though^ the commander of this 
house, gave an example of desertion in 
its hour of peril. I hope that the same 
providential hand will watch over my 
brother ; and if it do not miraculously 
pre3erve him from the contagion, will 
bestow upon him quickly the reward 
of so glorious a martyrdom. 

During the remainder of the journey, 
Gerard was the only subject of conver- 
sation between the two friends. "Ah !" 
exclaimed Petrarch, " compared with 
conduct like his, how frivolous do all 
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the homage, all the honours, which 
poets receive, appear ! He has not been 
crowned : but what is the triumph of 
talent, what the enjoyments of vanity ; 
how do these sink when weighed in the 
balance of a conscience like his ? The 
finest poems can never, in any nation, 
be perfectly appreciated but by a single 
class ; all fiction may be distorted or 
unnatural ; but his heroic devotion ap- 
peals to the hearts of all nations, in a 
language that every heart can feel, and 
every mind understand. In whatever 
terms actions like his may be re- 
lated, they will produce the same 
effect. Oh ! if we could more deeply 
reflect upon the beautiful influence of 
virtue, would it be possible for us to 
resist her power?'* His friend ap- 
plauded this reflection, for his soul was 
formed to feel its truth. The rest of 
their journey afforded no remarkable 
event: they arrived safely at Florence. 
Petrarch, in his impatience to receive 
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news of his brother, counted with great 
anxiety the passing hours. 

At the expiration of about six weeks 
he was informed that a stranger, sent 
by Grerard, wished to have a communi- 
cation with him. This messenger was 
immediately introduced : he brought, 
from Gerard, a letter ; informing his 
brother that, having performed his qua- 
rantine in perfect health, he was now 
out of the reach of all danger. Pe- 
trarch received this news with great 
delight. The messenger on taking 
leave of him, thanked him for the be- 
nefits which he had rendered to his 
numerous and afflicted family. On Pe- 
trarch's demanding an explanation of 
this, he informed him that the purse 
which had been thrown at the gate of 
the convent, Gerard had presented to 
him in his name ; that he was a poor 
peasant, in the environs of Montrieu. 
Petrarch assured him that he owed that 
sum to the generosity of Gerard solely. 
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the king of the poets of his age. His 
friend added, that Laura, pressing the 
crown to her heart, had passionately 
exclaimed, it shall never quit me^ not 
even in the tomb. At these words, 
which sounded but too prophetic to 
the ear of Petrarch, he started ; he re- 
called the 6gure which he had seen in 
his dream — that veiled figure; tearing 
a withered crown. This remembrance 
afflicted him; however, he reflected, 
that even admitting this dream to be 
prophetic in all its particulars, the ex- 
pressions of Laura were not calculated 
to excite encreased alarm ; since they 
had merely declared that she would 
preserve that crown, and give orders 
to have it deposited in her tomb, 
without announcing that her death 
must be premature. 

Relieved from these painful anxie- 
ties, Petrarch tasted the high grati- 
fication of revisiting his country, and 
of receiving the most touching proofs 
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of attachment and .admiration. In- 
vited to all the other cities of Italy, 
his desire of returning to Vaoclnse 
would not permit him to accept these 
honourable marks of regard. — ^Ve- 
nice, where he had formerly so many 
enemies, manifested the same anxiety : 
he received a letter from the Doge, 
Andrew Dandolo, who pressed him to 
yield to his entreaties, and those of the 
Venetians. Petrarch addressed to the 
Doge, on this occasion, his celebrated 
reply ; he conjured him, in the name 
of his country and humanity, to termi- 
nate the war; representing how glo- 
rious it would be to him to offer peace 
to his enemies, the Genoese, at the 
moment when he had just gained over 
them so decisive a victory, and thus 
give them an example of sublime mode- 
ration : he added, that victories truly 
illustrious and worth}' of universal ad- 
miration, are those which are crowned 
bv the re-establishment of public tran- 
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quillity. This letter of Petrarch is a 
masterly piec^ of composition, for the 
loftiness of the sentiments, and the elo- 
quence, and strength of its political rea- 
soning. The Doge had understanding 
enough to admire it, but not sufficient 
elevation of soul to follow this noble 
counsel ; and the consequences proved 
that, on this occasion, as in a thousand 
other circumstances, the most gene* 
rous course is always the best. 

After four months residence at Flo- 
rence, Petrarch, having arranged all his 
afiairs, and received every mark of ho- 
magei thought of nothing but returning 
to Vaucluse. Reinstated in his fortune, 
and loaded with honours, what, happi- 
ness could be compared with his ! Full 
of delicious hopes, which he regarded 
as certainties; he was happy in the 
remenabrance of the past, and in the 
future he saw only supreme felicity. 
His life, his labours, his passion, his 
constancy, were alike crowned by pub- 
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lie admiration, fortune, and love ! The 
lustre of Jbis reputation and of hia ge- 
nius rendered his union with Laura an 
event more memorable than the nup. 
tials of a prince or a monarch. He 
was about to fix upon Vaucluse the at- 
tention and the prayers of every fed- 
innf heart, of every enlightened mind, 
of every friend of the arts. £urope 
itself wa^ about to celebrate his happi. 
ness. He bade a tender adieu to his 
friend Boccacio, and set out for tiist 
beloved spot, which he desired to be- 

hold with an impatience so ardent. 

He had previously traced a plan of his 
route, which would expedite his jour- 
ney ; but it was necessary to avoid the 
inconvenience of passing through the 
cities which were most particularly the 
seat of war. 

A young poet, and one of the most 

enthusiastic of his admirers, Bambasia 

of Ferrara, wished to accompany him 

«» far as Vaucluse. This journey was 
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to Petrarch a new triumph : every place 
which received him bestowed upon him 
testimonies of the most lively admira- 
tion. In the coui*se of his travels he 
was obliged to embark upon the Po : 
that river, as well as the land, was 
the theatre of war ; all the vessels 
were arnied, and their different colours 
announced to what cause they espoused. 
— PetrArch, belonging to no power, 
assumed green — the favorite colour 
of Laura ; and, by the advice of Bam* 
basia, he inscribed, in large letters, the 
name of Petrarch. It was not without 
emotion that he sailed upon that stream, 
so celebrated in mythology, and which 
recalled so many poetic ideas. Whilst 
his bark skimmed along the enchant- 
ing banks of that fine river, he re- 
cited the verses of Ovid upon the fall 
of the rash Phaeton. He fancied that 
he beheld his unhappy metamorphosed 
sisters, on perceiving, upon one of the 
shores, ancient poplars, whose flexible 
and trembling branches, half stripped 
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by age of their dark foliage, rose 
mournfully waving towards that heaven 
which they seemed yet to implore. As 
the bark of Petrarch advanced, he ob- 
served a great number of other vessels 
which had been attacked, and were de- 
fending themselves with desperate re- 
solution. From afar was perceived the 
little vessel which carried Petrarch: 
they examined his colours to discover 
of what party he was. As soon as they 
read the name inscribed upon his ban- 
ner — that celebrated name — they re- 
* peated it with transport, and the com- 
bat immediately ceased. They unani- 
mously agreed to bestow some distin- 
guished marks of homage on that great 
genius, whom all Italy honoured : it 
was decided, by universal acclama- 
tion, that a truce should be concluded 
during the whole time of his voyage. 
The reconciled enemies approached 
the bark of Petrarch ; surrounded him, 
and offered themselves as his escort. 
Petrarch, as a mark of his gratitude, 
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paid the tribute of his voice, and of his 
enchanting lute. Upon the shore were 
seen the shepherds, bringing offerings 
of flowers and fruits, which were pre- 
sented to the Poet of Peace ; who sus- 
pending, by his presence, all dissen- 
sions restored to them, for a few short 
hours at least, the smiling images of 
concord and of happiness. Petrarch had 
the high satisfaction of hearing all these 
villagers, who assembled in crowds, 
sing upon the shore his sonnets, now 
universally known throughout the coun- 
try. " O ! mortal, favoured of heaven,** 
exclaimed Bambasia, ^^ upon thee are 
bestowed, in the flower of thy youth, 
those honours which have only blown 
for others like the night shade, to de- 
corate their tombs. Can posterity ren- 
der to thy memory justice more per- 
fect, or a more affecting tribute of ad- 
miration ?'* 

Petrarch, upon landing, could not 
repress his tears, whilst he reflected that 
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the hostilities which his presence had 
suspended, would too soon be renew- 
ed ! He addressed, on the shore, that 
multitude which had followed him ; he 
exhorted them to peace, and to forget 
the evils, and the violence, caused by 
the spirit of party. They replied to 
him by renewed applauses, but they 
resumed their arms. The two travel- 
lers pursued their journey ; they pass- 
ed the night within a short distance 

, from Avignon, which they were de- 
sirous of reaching in the morning*. — 
Bambasia, at the dawn of day, perceiv- 
ing, at a distance, the spires of the city, 
congratulated Petrarch upon the joy, 
which was prepared for him, in finding 
Laura disposed to receive his vows.— 
Petrarch, who had carefully preserved 
the second crown of laurel, which the 
senate had sent him, after he had sus- 
pended the first at the altar of St. Peter, 
drew from his casket that glorious 

crown, and wrapped it within the folds 
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of his mantle, in order to lay it at the 
feet of Laura. ^' This day," exclaimed 
Tie, "I shall, indeed, enjoy my tri- 
umph ! Wh&t is that glory in which 
none participates? but how beautiful is 
it when it elevates the object we love. 
O, my friend," continued he, "you 
will behold me offer to Laura a tribute 
worthy of her. After so long an ab- 
sence, and so many griefs, in a few 
moments I shall once more see her, 
and receive her vows for ever ! Her 
beauteous eyes will beam on me with 
satisfaction ! they will tell me all that 
she feels, with surprise, and with joy I 
What language could express such 
sentiments, since imagination alone 
can represent the delights of this first 
interview ? I have then ennobled that 
name, which, in "her affection, she 
once preferred to any other ; and with 
what pride shall I behold her assume 
it ? O ! what will be my joy, when I 
shall conduct her in triumph tQ Vau- 
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cJuse ; when we shall again read to- 
gether all the mqumful ingcriptioDS 
that hopeless Jove once traced upon its 
jtrees, and upon H^ rock? ; wheo we 
^hall again wander upon that stream) 
in which I saw her image reflected, 
that day on which hqr trembling hands 
covered this lute with laurels, wiucb 
fame has still preserved. Gr^tGod! 
IS it possible to enjoy such hapjriness 
upon earth I No, no; since I most 
quit it» since I must die, since another 
and a better life awaits us, such a 
destiny can never be the portion ^ 
a beingr who is but mortal." This 
reflection, for a moment, obscured 
the bright vision which had lighted 
up the countenance of Petrarch ; be was 
at the gates of Avignon, and entered 
that city, but painful emotions mingled 
with his joy ; he was deeply moved 
upon finding himself in the street, in 
which was situated the church of St. 
Clara* It was there that be bad, for 
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the fiiist iime^ seen Lanra; and, in ac* 
cordance with the pious castbm of the 
time we are describing^, it ivas nsoal 
for the traveller) retarning home after 
a long absence, to offer prayers in a 
conseerated place, upon approaching 
his resideaee. In drawing near to SU 
Clara's, he observed, with a feeling of 
melancholy, that the portal was hang 
wiih black. He recollected, formerly, 
that in one of > the happiest days of his 
life, he had seen the same temple co- 
^&rtd ^itli tiibse gloomy decorations 
for the passion week« He entered the 
<}harch, followed by Bambasia. The 
emblems of mourning, which sur- 
rounded him on . every side, the so- 
lemn channt of funereal pomp, di£» 
fiised through his soul ah inexj^es* 
sible sentiment of sorrow, and un*- 
defined disquietude. On advancing a 
few paces, he saw in the chancel a 
bier, surrounded by lighted tapero; 
he ai^roacbed ; scarcely durst hecas^ 
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his eyes upon the inanimate figure 
stretched in the coffin, and the counte- 
nance of which, according to the cus* 
torn ot the country, was uncovered ; 
he drew near to the spot trembling, 
nnder the dreadful thought that he 
might there recognize a friend/ 

Vainly did he try to combat this idea, 
at once so afflicting and so terrible, 
and which at once seized upon his 
bodily and mental faculties, and in a 
moment seemed to paralyze him« — 
Trembling, bewildered, horror-struck ! 
his wild eye was at length fix^d upon 
that figure. It was a female form! 
and on her head was placed a crown of 
withered myrtle. Unhappy Petrarch ! 
his hair stood erect; his blood was 
frozen in his veins — he recognized 

Laura ! He shed not a tear ; 

he stedfastly gazed upon this ^mourn«* 
ful object ! Those eyes, the bright- 
ness of which he had so often praised, 
And whose mild power he had so 
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deeply fe]t, were closed, and their last 
beamings had not shone on him. The 
soft enchantment of that countenance, 
so perfect, was lost in the shades of 
death. For some moments he remained 
immoyeable ; then, all at once, snatch* 
ing from his mantle his laurel crown, 
he threw it into the coffin, wildly ex- 
claiming, *^ Vain phantom of human 
glory, descend into her tomb, and 
perish with her !" At these words, 
fainting and exhausted, he sunk into 
the arms of his friend ; they immedi- 
ately bore him from the church, and 
Bambasia conducted him to a neigh- 
bouring house, where he was received, 
and attended in the most affectionate 
manner. It was not very long before 
he was restored to his recollection ; but 
he awoke*^ only to the agonies of a 
burning fever, which occasioned his 
friend the most lively anxiety and 
grief. His state was more alarming, 
because he neither wept nor complainr 
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cd, but cootiDued to preserve a moDrn* 

ful and gloomy silence. A physiciaa 

was sent for ; and^for more than aweek, 

his life was despaired of. At length, 

Bambasia learning that Isoarda was 

at Avignon^ determined to go in quest 

of her; he found her in the deepest 

affliction, for the death of her friend ; 

she had always loved Petrarch, and 

she immediately hastened to him.. The 

moment he saw her, he uttered a pierc-^ 

ing shriek, and burst into tears. The 

hopes of his physician then began to 

revive, and. in a short time, he was pro* 

nounced so £ir out of dimger, as to be 

remo^ved to Vaucluse;.. whither Bambfr 

sia accompanied him, having decided 

to pass with him there two or three 

months. His unfortunate friend cut 

^ffy in a moment; from hopes that 

appeared so w^II founded, seemed only 

to have contemplated the prospect 

of a felicity so pure, that he migh* 

more deeply feel the bitterness of a 
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loss, for which the whole world could 
offer no compensation. Not a murmur 
escaped his lips ; but his heart-appal- 
ling silence, his mournfully patient 
looks suffidently shewed, that, far from 
being reconcfiled to life, he was trans* 
fixed with despair. On entering his 
chamber at Vaucluse, he seated him-' 
self in an arm-chair, where he re- 
mained immoveable, his eyes cast 
down, without uttering a single word, 
for several hours. At length, Bambasia, 
who hitherto had not dared to speak 
to him, hazarded a few words, m the 
hope of rousing him once more. Pe- 
trarch, without looking at him, answer- 
ed him, with a bitter and paralyzing 
smile : " Would you undertake, then, 
to console me }" Bambasia, shocked 
and embarrassed, did not venture to 
reply. A moment after, a servant en** 
tered, bringing the lute of Petrarch, 
which he hung against the wall, 
where it was usually suspended. Fe^ 
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trarch shuddered, and turniug to Bam^ 
basia, ^^ For pity's sake,'' said he, 
^' throw a veil over that Tata! instru- 
ment, the sight of which will inevitably 
break my heart. To-morrow ; yes, to* 
morrow, I will myself cover it with a 
mournful veil, which shall never be 
taken from it till my death. I ought 
to preserve it ; it was crowned by her, 
and bathed with her tears ; but its 
strings are now all broken, and hence- 
forth it shall be silent as the grave." 

Bambasia obeyed ; but placing over 
the lute a white covering : *' No," said 
he, ^^ this luta which has charmed the 
whole universe, shall not be silenced 
by a sentence so cruel : she who would 
not have had it touched too rudely, 
would, still less, have suffered it to 
become dumb. Let it, at least, ho- 
nour by sublime strains the memory 
of the virtuous object of a grief so 
tender and so just." At these words, 
Petrarch sighed; some tears escaped 
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from his eyes : Bambasia seizing this 
moment of feeling, once more melting 
to the voice of sympathy, approached 
him ; he took one of his hands, and 
clasped it within his own. '^ Bam- 
basia,"" said Petrarch, in a solemn tone, 
^^ the chords of this lute must be to me 
for ever sacred, once it was theirs to 
melt the bosom of an angel ; and I will 
not that they should be profaned. To 
thee, I bequeath it ; but, on condition 
that it shall never be employed buttoce« 
lebrate the praises of the Eternal." " It 
is to thee,'' replied Bambasia, '^ that 
it belongs, to sing them worthily, 
and religion shall once more rekindle 
thy genius." Petrarch replied not 
— he clasfied the hand of his friend^ 
atid sunk once more into thought and 
sadness. Very soon after, however, 
he requested him to go iifto his library 
to search for the superb manuscripts 
of Virgil, which the painter, Simoa 
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of Sienna, had ornamented with beaa^ 
tiful figures. 

Bambasift brought it, and Petrarch 
wrote upon this precious volume a 
long note, expressive of his heartfelt 
grief. Then placing the book upon 
the table : '' I wish/^ said he, '' that 
it should remain here, that I may read 
every day what I have now written.^ 

'^ Great God !'^ exclaimed Bambasia,^ 
^* what is then your design ? What pro- 
ject do you form ?" " None ; life itself is 
at an end !^ ^^In renouncing happiness^ 
do you then renounce religion ?" "No, 
1 wait the stroke of death, but I will 
never inflict it/' Bambasia wished to 
have continued this conversation ; but 
Petrarch would reply no more. He 
remained in this state of torpor several 
days, without even quitting his cham- 
ber, and commanded his domestics to 
leave him in the most profound silence. 
Bambasia, perceiving that he had a 
return of fever, sent for a physician^ 
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who ordered him to take the air ; and 
Petrarch suffered himself to be con- 
ducted to his gardens, which were si- 
tuated on au eminence, which he called 
his Parnassus. There he seated him- 
self, with his friend, upon a bank of 
moss. " The air," said he, " is purer 
here, and I feel that I can breathe 
more freely ; but the inspirations which 
I once found here, will never awake 
me more !*' On pronouncing these 
words, his eyes were fixed upon a 
pillar of white marble, which he had 
never yet seen in this place. On each 
side of the pillar was planted a young 
cypress. Petrarch contemplating, with 
surprise, this little monument, con- 
ceived it a work of his friend ; but on 
his assuring him that he had never be^^ 
fore visited this hill, Petrarch arose, 
approached the pillar, and read the 
following inscription : 

^* I have passed the mountains that 
** separated us; I have seen him 
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" crowned—I have witnessed his glory. 
" This hand has been honoured by 
" the touch of his; I have visited 
" Vaucliise: I have wept on the brink 
" of the fountain: I have experienced, 
" 1 have beheld the visionary scenes of 
" earth : I shall now bury myself in 
** that peaceful asylum where we live 
" only for eternity !** 

Petrarch, for the first time, since 
the death of Laura, experienced an 
emotion foreign to his grief. "This 
then," said he, " explains to me that 
mystery which has caused me so much 
disquietude. This then, was the mourn- 
ing figure which I beheld at Rome, and 
afterwards at that entertainment, under 
the allegorical figure of immortality. 
Unhappy Orphan ia! how I pity you! for 
you know how to love ; but you know 
not the greatest of evils — that of mourn- 
ing the death of a being too fondly 
loved/' Petrarch, during the whole day, 
was diverted from his own misfortunes 
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by the image of the gentle and tender 
Orphan ia, and appeared to take a lively 
interest in the fate of this unfortunate 
young lady .The old servant of the house 
was questioned. She said, that some 
time before the return of Petrarch, a 
veiled young lady had caused that mar- 
ble pillar to be erected in the garden 
on the hill, and had entreated of her, 
with great earnestness, to conceal this 
little monument from the eye of the 
curious, by leaving upon it the straw 
mat, with which she had covered it 
till the return of Petrarch ; and until 
the moment, when he should revisit 
this garden, to be silent upon the sub- 
ject. This servant added, that the 
young lady had paid a visit to the 
rector of Vaucluse, and placed in his 
hands a considerable donation for the 
surrounding poor. This recital touch- 
ed Petrarch. He spoke of Orphania 
with deep interest, but the following 
day the remembrance of Laura effaced 
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from his heart erery other idea. What 
most deeply afflicted his friend, vas 
the state of absolute inaction into 
which he bad fallen. The fire of his 
imagination seemed extinguished ; he 
had neither the power nor the will to 
murmur or to mourn. With his eyes 
fixed upon the earth, he still saw Laura, 
pale and lifeless, stretched in ber 
coffin ; his blood seemed no longer to 
circulate in his veins, and the conti^ 
nued contemplation only prolonged 
this dreadful sensation, and left in 
his mind but this one idea, " She h 
no more." 

In this state he long remained, when 
his dearest friend Lelius, informed of 
his calamity, arrived at Vaucluse. Pe- 
trarch, having renounced all consola- 
tion, received him with a cold and 
mournful silence. Lelius expecting to 
have found him in all the violence of 
grief, was alarmed at his composure. 
He passed two days in attending to his 
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peculiar state of suffering, Tritfaout 
attemptiDg to draw him from that 
species of lethargy into which he was 
plunged. At length, entering one 
morning into his chamber, he seated 
himself beside him, and reproached 
him with his coldness and bis silence, 
Petrarch sighed deeply* " Alas," said 
he, " what can I speak of 1 1 see her pale 
and livid, crowned with those funereal 
myrtles ready, like herself, to crumble 
into dust. This visiqn quits me not ; 
it is ever before my eyes. Pursued by 
such an image, does there exist for me 
one solitary resource ?^* "Yes, without 
doubt,^' exclaimed Lelius, " Tis thine 
to render thy gnrief as . celebrated as 
thy lore — ^*Ti8 thine to immortalize 
the name of ber, the interesting object 
of thy grief. 'Tis m once more awak- 
ening thy genius : it is in displaying 
all the courage of a mighty soul, that 
thoii may est at Once render illustrious 
thy feeling and thy constancy. Think 
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then that thy talents belong not to 
lore alone. Thou who hast 8ung so 
well the bene6t8 of the. Creator, the 
bounties of nature, heroism and liberty, 
abjure not true glory. Hast thou not 
described the price of true virtue? 
Belie not then, by cowardly despair, 
that noble maxim. No, no J I feel 
that my friend will once more be re- 
stored to me/' At these words a glow 
of animation again overspread the 
faded countenance of Petrarch. He 
embraced Lelius ; who immediately 
rose, tore away the crape that covered 
his lute and presenting it to him, 
" Resume thy noble occupations, ** 
said he : " I condemn not thy grief, 
I lament not its power ; but the torpor 
in which I see thee, is unworthy of a 
character so great as thine/* " Take 
then from me the sight of that coffin. 
'* Come to the grotto of Vaiicluse, 
'•eplied Leiius. " What do you say ? 
' have vowed never to enter it more/* 
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'' You will find there agonizing re- 
membrances, but they will rouse you 
from this dreadful stupor/' ^* Come 
—I shall die there/' " No, that foum- 
tain, that poetic stream will reanimate 
thy imagination, and thou wilt once 
more find upon its borders all the in- 
spirations of genius/' Lelius, still 
holding the lute, took the arm of Pe« 
trarch, who sufiered himself to be con- 
ducted to the grotto. The vehe- 
mence of his friend produced, upon 
Petrarch, a salutary efiect. He was 
ashamed of his weakness, and, on en- 
tering the grotto, he no longer repulsed 
the lute which Lelius presented to him, 
" Ah !" said he, " never more will it 
be thine to work a miracle. It matters 
not ; thy ascendancy over me will at 
least prove, that to friendship, my 
heart is not for ever closed /'• 

As he said these words, he advanced, 
with tottering step, to the borders of 
the fountain ; then, seized with a mo- 
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mentary transport, he drew from his 
lute smincls that at once surprised bis 
friend, and touched his heart. Pe- 
trarch, at the same tinae, cast his eyes 
upon that limpid stream. Immediatelj^ 
his palleness was dissipated ; and, with 
a tone fall of enthusiasm, he exclaiffled, 
" I yet see her; still does that beloved 
stream reflect her imi^e ; she is re 
stored to me ; I behold her in all Ae 
lustre of her exquisite beauty; sh^ 
hears me T' At these words, in a roicc 
sonorous though broken, he song the 
first verses that he had dedicated to 
her. Then, exhausted by the violence 
of his emotions, he suffered him^di 
to be led from the grotto. 

Frbm this day, his grief assumed 
a new character ; it was a consofe*'^" 
to speak of it: his tears agaiO flowedt 
and he listened to the voice of reason, 
and of friendship. He resumed his 
studies, and all his poetic vigour; 
but, in again becoming the first po^' 
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of his age and of hia nafion, be 
remained the most faithful of lovers; 
consecrating himself to the most pro^ 
fonnd solitude, disdaining ambition, 
and refusing the most brilliant oilers 
of the greatest Princes of Europe, be 
shut himself up at Vaucliise : be wept 
there; and during the seven years 
which he dwelt there, w;itfaout quitting 
it for a single hour, he ceased not to 
mourn the lost object of his regret. 
Time alone could not have consoled 
him; but his ardent imi^nation, by 
happy fictions, served at once to de* 
ceive, to soften, and to prolong his 
grief. Id former times, when separated 
from Laura, he had not vainly called 
to bis assistance that fantastic power, 
which, by turns, his enemy and his 
consoler, created for him, at her plea« 
sure, mournful spectres of grief, or 
the most delightful illusions. That 
queen of an ideal empire, but the ar* 
bitrary sovereign of ardent minds and 
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feeling hearts, attended once more at 
thenoournful call of the despairing poet. 
She calmed his sorrows, by restoriog 
to him the power of painting them.The 
recital of his woes proved not fruitless. 
In expressing, in sublime strains, the 
pangs which he experienced, his moam- 
ful reveries furnished subjects worthjrof 
descending to posterity ; and, from this 
source sprung his finest compositioos. 
His imagination did yet more. In ^hc 
dreadful absence of joys, departed 
never to return, she broke for liim ^^ 
eternal sceptre of death ; and o\^i ^ 
the cold ashes of the tomb, she called^ 
new creation of love, of bope, of n««' 
veo. He found Laura in every p^^ 
where he had once met her ; his bouse, 
and his gardens, shared not in '"^ 
enchantment, for there she had never 
entered ; but at the evening hour, i^ 
' the woods of Vaucluse, in bis va^ 
dows, and, above all, in the grotto, sW 
spoke to him ; he conversed fvftfa ^^' 
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and never had love a language so ex- 
alted, or expressed in seDtiments so 
pure, so virtuous. Most frequently she 
appeared to him with those traits which 
his heart had felt, and his pen had ce- 
lebrated ; but sometimes, when seated, 
by the clear light of the moon, under 
one of the rocks of the valley, his eyes 
raised to heaven, he saw her in the 
clouds, surrounded by that glory which 
can never perish ; and he heard her 
divine voice utter these words — '* Thou 
shall join me here /" 
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